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Art. I. Savonarola. Ein Gedicht von Nicotaus Lenav. Zweite 
durchgesehene Auflage. 1844. (Savonarola. A Poem. By 
Nicuoxas Lenav. Second Edition, revised, 1844.) 


THIs poem scarcely sustains the reputation which its late author 
had acquired in Germany by his Faust. A German professor 
of Hebrew said in our hearing one day that he had attempted 
in vain to read it through. This might have been the case, and 
the book excellent notwithstanding, for the learned Orientalist 
was no poet. But his unfavourable verdict was not altogether 
unjust. Though possessing abilities of no mean order, Lenau 
has failed to give the life and spirit to his production which a 
theme so noble should have inspired. The poet has not suffi- 
ciently acclimated himself, as it were, to the age of which he 
writes. Too much the moralist and too little the painter, he 
has not portrayed the period and suffered it to speak for itself. 
He assumes his office of interpreter too frequently and with 
too little of concealment. Modern sentiments are placed in the 
mouths of speakers in the fifteenth century. The reader be- 
comes aware that his author, in his vehement censure of the 
learned scepticism that prevailed in the Florentine Academy, 
is, in effect, anxious to hold up to abhorrence the pantheistic 
philosophy of modern Germany. The truth of the analogy is 
undeniable, the parallel is fair, the indignation righteous, but 
this expression of it is ill-placed. These bitter iambics are out 
of keeping; they mar the artistic beauty of an historic poem. 
The monument of a hero should not be placarded with rewards 
offered for the apprehension of a criminal. But, though defec- 
tive in this respect, and occasionally abstract and tedious, the 
poem contains many admirable passages. 
NO. XX. U 
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We propose, in briefly sketching the career of Savonarola, to 
give some account as we proceed of the religious condition of 
Europe towards the close of the fifteenth century. It was 
a principle with that master of landscape-gardening, Shen- 
stone, that when the eye has viewed a principal object from the 
proper point, the foot should travel towards it by another route. 
A similar canon will hold good with regard to a narrative cir- 
cumscribed by limits like the present, and in which the writer, 
like the gardener, has to make the best of his space. The 
course of our observations will, accordingly, bring us at first 
directly in view of our hero; then we shall lose sight of him for 
awhile, wandering somewhat deviously among the lights and 
shadows of the adjacent scenery, in order to approach him once 
more on emerging from our survey of preceding and contem- 
porary history, enabled the more justly to appreciate his posi- 
tion and his character. 

The principal biographies of Savonarola are four in number, 
two ancient and two modern. The two earlier are by Francesco 
Pico della Mirandola (nephew of the celebrated Giovanni 
Pico,) and the Dominican Burlamacchi. Both these writers 
have decorated their narratives with marvellous additions, after 
the manner of the Lives of the Saints; credulous, both as 
partisans and as religionists, they will reject no story which in 
their estimate would contribute to exalt the subject of their 
memoirs. The two later accounts, by Professors Rudelbach 
and Meier, appeared almost simultaneously; the one in 1835, 
and the other in the following year. Professor Rudelbach has 
produced the more attractive book; he writes well, sometimes 
even eloquently, and has brought much to bear upon his subject 
from other quarters. Professor Meier, though his work is less 
generally interesting, and in some points less complete, has 
been equally indefatigable in the research immediately requisite, 
and displays greater accuracy and caution in the conclusions at 
which he arrives. Both these volumes are highly favourable 
specimens of those Monographies which Germany has produced 
in such numbers of late years. 

The day of St. George the Martyr was celebrated at Ferrara 
with festivities which rivalled in their magnificence those of the 
Florentines in honour of their patron St. John. The great 
ducal houses which had acquired rule in Italy, and, like the 
Emperors of Rome, were sovereigns among the vestiges of 
republicanism, wisely availed themselves of these annual occa- 
sions to couciliate the people, at once by dazzling and by em- 
ploying them. On the morning of the twenty-third of April, in the 
year 1475, all Ferrara was early awake to celebrate, under the 
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auspices of Hercules d’Este, a St. George’s day which should 
outshine the gayest of its predecessors. This prince had been 
invested with the vicariat only four years previously, but the 
city displayed already the results of his able policy. Stately 
buildings were rising in many quarters, giving occupation to 
numerous workmen. The fortifications had been strengthened 
at great cost. Embankments were in progress to confine the 
floods of the Po, which had formerly covered so large a space 
of the surrounding flats. The peasants had already reaped a 
harvest on some spots where, till recently, the eye had seen 
from the city walls only straggling poplars, or the grey willows 
stretching away, islanded among the stagnant waters. 

On the day in question, there was a brilliant assemblage of 
nobles and courtiers in the court of the great castle of Este, 
under those walls which, seventy years before, had witnessed 
the execution of Hugo and Parisina, and beheld— 

‘ The crowd in a speechless circle gather, 
To see the son fal? by the doom of the father.’ 

Those dark-red, square towers, slanting outwards at the base 
with such massiveness—the numerous archways, like prison- 
vaults—and the projecting battlements, overhanging heavily 
the dull waters of the moat—must have looked more than ever 
gloomy in contrast with the gay figures that passed to and fro 
under the teeth of the portcullis, as the chains of the drawbridge 
would vibrate, and its timbers echo, to the tread of the soldiery, 
the hoof of the steed, or the roll of the ponderous state-carriage. 
The castle has changed least of all with time, though the banner 
of Este no longer floats above the quadrangular tower that 
surmounts its keep. It stands yet, as then it stood, the grave 
reality which overlooked, and was to outlive, so much brief 
merriment and hollow pomp. But then almost everything in 
the city was in contrast with it, now almost everything is in 
harmony. The ways are grass-grown, and the largest houses, 
with their lower windows defended by huge iron-bars, look like 
penitentiaries for the memory of bygone revelry. In the 
narrower streets most of the windows are covered in with 
decayed planks, or have before them dusty and faded jalousies 
that look as though they had not been opened for years. The 
sunlight is now everywhere repelled, as if it was felt that it had 
pried cruelly into the calamity of the tottering edifices; but on 
that merry morning, sacred to St. George, it was welcomed, and 
framed, as it streamed in, with garlands hung about the windows. 
Gay-coloured handkerchiefs with gilded edges were suspended 
in festoons across the streets, and costly tapestries hung out 
their quaint figures of men, and beasts, and flowers, assuming 
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life as they waved in the wind. Booths had been erected in 
the open places, (the theatre proper was not yet;) tumblers and 
dancers, musicians and charlatans, were preparing to play their 
parts. All made way for the harlequin and the player: the 
masters of merriment were lords absolute for the day, and in 
their laughing homage to the silken tyranny of these arbiters of 
pleasure, the light-hearted Italians lost all thought of any other 
servitude. The mechanist, too, with his novel or marvellous 
contrivances: the painter, with his optical illusions, cheating the 
eye of distance; the master of ceremonies, with his masking 
devices and marshalled pageantries, strove each to surpass him- 
self in what should this day call forth the plaudits of the gather- 
ing multitude. In the crowd were mingled countless figures, 
such as Callot would have delighted to sketch;—condottieri, 
* bearded like the pard,’ with fierce mien and clanging accoutre- 
ments, shouldering aside the unwarlike citizens; fortune-tellers, 
ballad-singers, beggars; and pilgrims, covered with rags and 
dust, eking out a viaticum by offering for sale their saintly 
trumpery of leaden medallions, artificial flowers, and box-wood 
rosaries. The clergy, also, with all their gradations of colour, 
grey and scarlet, black and purple, contributed their variety to 
animate the scene. White-robed choristers sang in the churches; 
the bells—the blessed bells—which the holy chrism had 
anointed, and which princes had god-fathered, the interpreting 
tongues that were believed to signal to the world above the joy 
of man below,—rang their gleesome peals in the belfries; 
hymns and eulogies, satires and dancing-songs, were sung or 
recited in the streets. Courtiers, who were literary amateurs as 
well as literary patrons, according to the fashion of the day, 
furnished encomiastic verses; and grateful scholars from the 
flourishing university, classic odes in honour of the reigning 
house. The hymns sung on these occasions were commonly 
set, in compliance with a usage then coming into vogue, to light, 
popular airs; and psalms were to be heard trolled out in chorus 
.to the jerking measure of some favourite ‘ Canzone a Ballo, 
Nicholas d’Este had induced Michael Savonarola, a man of 
noble birth, and distinguished as a physician and an author, to 
remove from Padua to Ferrara. Niccolo, the son of this eminent 
man, was still resident there, living as a private gentleman, 
enjoying the society of the literati about the court, and princi- 
pally occupied with scientific pursuits and with the education 
of a numerous family. On this day the whole household had 
gone out to see the sights of the festival, with the exception of 
Girolamo, his third son, now about two-and-twenty years of 
age. He availed himself of this opportunity to put in execution 
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a resolve which had been gaining strength within him through- 
out the past year. He was determined to quit his home, and 
to become a monk. 

Both the father and the grandfather had done their best to 
develop the precocious talent he displayed, and cherished the 
hope that he would perpetuate and augment the family renown 
in the walks of science. At the university he had already 
become distinguished as a disputant. His nights and days 
were devoted to the study of Thomas Aquinas, for whom his 
admiration was unbounded. In his leisure hours, a strong 
religious feeling found utterance in the composition of hymns, 
some of which have come down to us. Shy and silent among 
his father’s many guests, he delighted in long and solitary 
walks. His desire became daily stronger to escape all contact 
with that prevalent corruption which he pathetically deplores in 
his verses. Yet he felt that to enter a monastery, and to be 
busied there, like so many, with hearing or delivering lectures 
upon Aristotle, would not conduce to greater spirituality. I 
should but go, thought he, from Aristotle in the world to 
Aristotle in the cloister. Let me go as a lay brother, and 
perform some menial service. I will take the needle, and mend 
their habits; I will take the spade, and work in the abbey 
garden. That will be truly to forsake the world. For a con- 
siderable time he was undecided. At length, he tells us, some 
strong impulse mastered him,—he could scarcely explain it— 
but every other consideration was overpowered. He resolved 
to go to Bologna and enter the Dominican cloister there. 

The young Savonarola had once accompanied his father to 
the ducal court, but he could not be induced to enter a second 
time the gates of the palace of Este. It was like the single 
visit of Madame Roland to Versailles. The cherished enthu- 
siasm of a youth spent in seclusion, its pure ideal of excellence, 
its deep indignation against wrong, were brought into brief 
contact with a corrupt court. When noble and ardent natures 
are thus actually confronted with tyranny, the quick emotions 
of the heart become the fixed determinations of the will; these 
warm and living forms, brought face to face with the Gorgon’s 
head, become hardened as into statues; and memory looks back 
on the purpose which that moment consolidated as to a monu- 
mental figure, pointing out with unchanging gesture the perilous 
path to be pursued throughout the rest of life. The history of 
defeated reformations is a mournful chapter in the history of the 
church; but those efforts have been found, even in their failure, 
to contribute towards the success reserved for an after day; as 
the leaves which the tree casts off impart, in their very death 
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and decay, a richness to the soil which results in a new and 
more vigorous growth on a future spring; and we partly owe 
the bright green of the fresh leaves to those withered ones, 
which, some months back, lay unheeded about the roots. 

As Savonarola, on the eve of carrying his intention into 
effect, paced his apartment, and heard the sound of feet and of 
voices, and the strains of music without, he felt that the fes- 
tivities of that day furnished, not only the opportunity, but also 
the justification of his escape. The world had put on its 
bravery, and made its best display. To him it was more 
repulsive, not more winning, when thus adorned to charm its 
votaries. Thus was life’s huge and noisy wheel made the instru- 
ment to turn and shape the costly jewel of a great resolve. It 
was a time-honoured custom that prisoners should be released 
on days of great rejoicing. On this day Ferrara was uncon- 
sciously to liberate a captive. I must avoid a parting, he 
thought. A mother’s tears might restore to her a child, but 
they would take from Christ a soldier. The sacrifice must be 
made. It must be right. Have I not prayed importunately, 
‘Show me, O Lord, the way wherein I should walk, for unto 
thee do I lift up my soul.’ How often have I repeated, with 
tears, that line, which scems to ring in my ears incessantly, 
* Heu, fuge crudeles terras, fuge littus avarum!’ Vice is every- 
where triumphant;—misery I cannot lessen, wrong I cannot 
overcome, beset me round about. I am to arise and depart 
hence. I will leave open on my table this book, which teaches 
man to despise the world. It will tell those I leave behind that 
I have taken that step for which they can scarcely be un- 
prepared. 

That such must have been his thoughts at this crisis we learn 
from the letter he wrote two days subsequently, to his father, to 
explain his reasons, and to reconcile him to his departure. 

Arrived at Bologna, he entered at once on his novitiate. 
Having discovered, or imagined, that his strength was unequal 
to the exertion of preaching, he lectured on philosophy, and ex- 
pounded Aristotle. At the same time he pursued, with great 
ardour, the study of the Fathers, of Augustin more especially, 
and commenced, not long afterwards, a course of lectures on 
the Old Testament. In the perusal of the Scriptures he found 
increasing profit and delight. Thus passed seven or eight 
years of quiet acquisition and growing enlightenment, un- 
marked by any event of moment. Let us leave him in his 
retirement, and glance at the state of things by which he is sur- 


rounded, especially at the state of religion towards the close of 
the fifteenth century. 
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The abuses of the Roman See were increased by reverses 
quite as much as by success. In an evil hour for the papacy, 
Clement V. yielded to the solicitations of Philip the Fair, and 
removed to Avignon. There the papal court, stripped of the 
prestige of the Eternal City, the mere tool of France, added to 
the external disgrace a still deeper internal corruption. This 
dishonour was speedily followed by another—the great papal 
schism. When, for many years, two or three popes at once, 
their passions of avarice and ambition inflamed to the utmost, 
became rivals in unscrupulousness, and plotted, fought, and 
anathematized each other without ceasing, men saw, as they had 
never before seen, the fallibility of the infallible. Competition 
in guilt at once revealed and accelerated the growth of every 
evil inherent in that spiritual despotism. The consequence was 
such as might have been expected. Never had the papacy 
proclaimed its pretensions with greater arrogance ; never had 
they been heard with such contempt. When these disputes 
were over, and a single pope assumed undisputed authority, 
the evils they had fomented did not cease with the occasion. 
The vicious precedent was readily adopted, and the solitary 
pontiff did not grasp the less because there existed no longer a 
rival extortioner somewhere else by whom he feared to be sur- 
passed in wickedness, and so in wealth. Perjury was assumed 
as a prerogative, nepotism and simony were followed as an 
occupation. 

Abuses such as these could not but call forth a reaction. The 
instrument of this antagonist force was the representative 
system. ‘The advocates of reform contended that the infallible 
authority of the church uttered its voice in the decree of the 
assembled council, not in the will of the individual pope. 
Throughout the fifteenth century a succession of distinguished 
names had urged, with various modifications, and with more or 
less of sanguine expectation, the necessity of a general council 
for the purpose of reform. Peter d’Ailly, his faith in this re- 
medy somewhat shaken by his experience at Pisa, renewed the 
struggle at Constance; Gerson succeeded him in this conflict 
with corruption; and Gregory of Heimburg, persecuted and 
exiled, but unconquerable, seemed to live only to stir up the 
national spirit of Germany against Italian usurpation. What 
imperial Rome was to his rude forefathers, that papal Rome 
was to Gregory. He fought with the pen, and not with the 
sword, but he animated his countrymen against the colossal 
power that thundered from the Vatican with a courage equal to 
that of Arminius, when he led his fierce hordes against the 
redoubted legions of Germanicus or Caecina. 
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But the century reached its close, and the councils had not 
advanced reform a single step. They were without the will and 
without the power to go far enough. The council of Constance 
deposed the shameless John XXIII.; but then, immediately 
afterwards, burnt Huss and Jerome of Prague. The tyrannous 
infallibility was only transferred, not abolished. Salutary 
measures were indeed passed at various times, but there was 
no arm strong enough to carry them into effect. After all that 
might be said, it was generally felt that a pope with a limited 
supremacy was a contradiction in terms. In vain did the pre- 
lates seek a pontiff who would become content to execute on 
the south of the Alps what a council had decreed on the north. 
Was an eloquent advocate of reform elevated by a council to 
the papacy, it was discovered that on entering within the walls 
ofthe Vatican he had become another man. Once a pope, it 
became his main object to restore to the pontificate all it might 
have lost, and to bequeath to his successor an unimpaired pre- 
rogative. In fact, neither the interested men who rallied about 
the despotism of the papacy, nor the more liberal who sought 
to weaken it, understood how much was possible, or how much 
was requisite, at this juncture. Either party followed its theory, 
and the theories were impracticable. The councils could find 
no such obsequious pope, the popes no such submissive church 
as they had imagined. The Christendom which trembled under 
Innocent III. existed no more. Nothing but a complete reli- 
gious revolution could accomplish the necessary work. As in 
England during our civil war,—with a king resolved to realize 
his ideal of prerogative, and with a parliament that could secure 
no more hold upon him than these councils could maintain upon 
a pontiff;—partial attempts at reform must soon be abandoned 
for a total change ; and Essex was succeeded by Cromwell as 
was Gerson by Luther. Because these efforts had failed, a cor- 
rupt hierarchy believed itself invincible, and grew more daringly 
flagitious than before. Thus, on the eve of the Reformation, 
the best men of the time were the most full of apprehension ; 
not merely the recluse in his cell, who penned some desponding 
treatise on the ruin of the church, not merely ecclesiastics, who 
had contended in the ranks of the opposition for reform, and 
contended in vain, but laymen also, like the celebrated jurist, 
Sebastian Brand, learned, sober-minded, and experienced, began 
to think that the last days must be at hand. The popes would 
not reform the church, the councils could not. Reformation 
appeared alike indispensable and impossible. 

The social condition of Rome at this period is minutely de- 
picted in the Diary of Stephanus Infessura. This is a plain 
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account of the acts of oppression and of outrage which were of 
constant occurrence, and constituted the talk of Rome from week 
to week; of events such as those which the dramatist has in- 
vested with so terrible an interest in the Cenci, in ‘ Vittoria 
Corombona,’ and in the ‘ Duchess of Malfy.’ He says that, 
under Sixtus IV., crimes of every kind might be compounded 
for with money. This pontiff brought about a continual scarcity 
of bread to enlarge his profits. Men of learning and integrity 
were odious to him, ‘solum illi gratum erant mali, adds the 
faithful eye-witness. Cruel, as the abandoned voluptuary 
always is, he took pleasure in witnessing the effusion of blood, 
and duellists were summoned beneath the windows of the Vati- 
can, to receive from his hand both the benediction and the 
signal to encounter. Under his successor, Innocent VIII., a 
man without principle and without energy, no improvement took 
place. Never were murders more frequent, scarcely a day 
passing without a fresh assassination. The criminals com- 
monly sought refuge at the doors of some cardinal’s palace who 
had instigated or connived at the deed, from malice, or who 
would screen it, from avarice. Now and then a malefactor was 
hanged on the Capitol, but without trial or publication of his 
name, and in the night. An innkeeper had murdered his two 
daughters and a groom; he was apprehended ; eight hundred 
ducats opened the gates of the castle of St. Angelo. ‘ God 
willeth not the death of the sinner,’ said the vice-chamberlain, 
with an abominable parody, ‘ but rather that he should pay and 
live.’ During an interregnum of less than three weeks more 
than two hundred persons were murdered in Rome, and then 
Roderigo Borgia became Alexander VI., having openly bought 
the papal chair; five only out of twenty cardinals remaining 
unbribed. 

The universities next demand attention. New ones were 
founded, and the spirit of some of the elder institutions im- 
proved. The character of their influence varied, as Professor 
Ullmann has shown, with the nature of their foundation. Those 
founded by free towns were the most liberal in their tendency, 
such as were subject to a temporal sovereign somewhat less so, 
but those under the patronage of a spiritual dignitary were, 
with scarcely an exception, the adversaries of reform. Thus 
Erfurth, a specimen of the first class, was the precursor of Wit- 
tenberg, the cradle of the Reformation. At Heidelberg, under 
the Elector Philip, John Wessel and Agricola at once fore- 
shadowed the religious movement of the future, and revived the 
literature of the past. There a chair of Greek was established, 
despite the clamour of the monks, and it was there that Reuchlin 
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spent so many pleasant months, enjoying the society of his 
learned friends, in long walks among those richly wooded hills 
and valleys, and in merry water parties on the Neckar and the 
Rhine, while engaged in writing on history, philology, and law, 
in collecting manuscripts, and in enriching the library under 
the auspices of the munificent Dalberg with costly tomes from 
the presses of Froben, Amerbach, and Aldus. At Cologne, on 
the contrary, the influence of the university was adverse to the 
progress of enlightenment. This city, described by Aneas 
Sylvius as at that time the most splendid in Europe, with its 
noble river and its busy commerce, its stately churches and its 
walls accounted impregnable; the nurse of architecture and 
painting, where the princely ecclesiastic who crowned the 
emperor, and the princely merchant, so full of enterprise in 
peace or war, were rivals in magnificence,—was the metropolis 
of the hierarchy, the northern Rome, and its university, once 
the competitor of Paris or of Prague, became, under priestly 
rule, the last in improvement and the first in persecution. 

In those days, when books were scarce, the life of the scholar 
was far more active than at present. Italians resorted to Paris, 
and Parisians visited Florence and Bologna, Padua and Venice. 
Paris may be said to represent the university life of Europe at 
this period. There the students were notorious for a reckless 
licentiousness and a ferocious spirit of clanship. The mohocks, 
in the days of Addison, were less terrible to peaceful citizens at 
night. Much elaborate absurdity was inculcated, and professors 
in quibbling controversy exhausted the vocabulary of learned 
abuse, but at the same time, these institutions were the foci of 
the intellectual life then existing, and there, as nowhere else, 
industry and talent might struggle fairly for distinction. 

A new literary enthusiasm was spreading rapidly. When 
Argyropylus lectured on Thucydides, his class-room was at- 
tended by men high in rank and advanced in years; ambassa- 
dors and cardinals were crowded with the youth of Rome. A 
purer Latinity made its way across the Alps. Grammar and 
rhetoric were cultivated on sounder principles, and with a 
corrected taste. Scholasticism had created a barbarous Latinity 
which Cicero would in vain have attempted to comprehend. 
Many exclaimed that to reform this grotesque and complex 
phraseology was to lay profane hands upon the ark of truth. 
Superstition contended with equal acrimony for her solecisms 
and her dogmas. But the sacrilege was committed. Cicero 
displaced the Mammotrectus and the Gemma Gemmarum, and 
scholars studied the old Greeks themselves, instead of their 
monkish interpreters. The classic statues had been hung with 
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cowls and habits, ‘black, white, and grey, and all their 
trumpery,’ now they were rescued from their disguise; their 
beauty attracted every eye; they could not be so cloaked a 
second time. Thus the revival of letters contributed partially 
to shake the authority of the ancient doctors by creating a re- 
finement of taste which despised the uncouth language they 
employed. The sceptical humanist was frequently a pioneer 
for the earnest reformer. It is interesting to mark how the 
progress of learning favoured independence of thought by 
enabling scholars to feel themselves superior, in some respects 
at least, to those authorities from whom hitherto there had been 
no appeal. The most learned men of this period knew that they 
could write far better Latin than Thomas Aquinas, that he was. 
acquainted neither with Greek nor Hebrew; they had studied 
both; that he saw only, as it were, the shadow of Aristotle; they 
had learnt of Greeks to read Aristotle in the Greek. 

The old dispute between the Realists and the Nominalists. 
was revived, but time had somewhat changed the position of the 
combatants on either side. The nominalism of the fifteenth 
century was a new and vigorous offshoot from decaying scho- 
lasticism, and the forerunner, at least among the schools, of the. 
approaching Reformation. It inherited the mantle of the 
dauntless Okham, it dared to doubt tradition and to expose 
abuse, it veiled its critical innovations under the most provoking 
irony, and proceeded, with a terminology more elaborately ac- 
curate than even schoolmen had hitherto devised, to maintain 
the most startling conclusions of its unsparing logic. In this 
tendency were associated, throughout the north of Europe, those 
men who were brave and wise enough to throw off some of the 
trammels of the past, and to work and hope for the future. 

In Italy the advance made was rather philological and literary 
than religious. Plato, so long neglected, made his triumphal 
entry with the language in which he wrote. Ficinus endeavoured 
to unite Christianity and Platonism in the city of the Medici, as 
they had been united several centuries before in the city of the 
Ptolemies. But in the speculation of the Florentine idealists, 
the vision of a reformed church never made a part. In their 
learned leisure they overlooked, with a Goethe-like indifference, 
those momentous questions whose impartial investigation would 
have entailed conviction, conviction action, and action persecu- 
tion. The earnestness of Savonarola was as incomprehensible 
in their eyes as they were inexcusable in his. Plato was not 
more revered at Florence than was Aristotle at Paris, yet the 
nominalist, Gabriel Biel, the last of the schoolmen, though so 
devoted to his master as to preach a course of sermons on the. 
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Ethics, exerted all his influence to render the theology of the 
day somewhat more simple and more scriptural. Nominalism 
was earnest and practical, Platonism timid and visionary. The 
literati of Florence retired from the present into the past, they 
made in thought the Academy their abbey; Plato was their 
prior, and the canons of classic taste were the rules of their 
order. 

The Christianized Platonism, so prevalent during this period 
among the scholars of Italy, made its appearance subsequently, 
under different modifications, both in England and in France. 
In the seventeenth century a group of distinguished writers, 
among whom were Whichcot and Cudworth, Gale and Norris, 
sought to animate the theological formule of the preceding age 
with the genial fancies of Neo-Platonism. In France, the same 
philosophy assumed, some time later, a very different form. 
There the Revolution enabled a number of men, priests only 
in name, to throw off the mask. Classical scholars, who 
worshipped the heroes of ancient republicanism, devoted to a 
contemplative theosophy akin to that of Plotinus, the doctrines 
of the church, which the multitude received at their lips as 
realities, were nothing more to themselves than the outward 
symbols of a philosophic deism. Such for instance was Fauchet, 
bishop of Calvados. The English Platonists, men of a devout 
spirit, spent their days in retirement; the French hurried out 
into the world to harangue the Assembly, and to declare Chris- 
tianity itself the ally of the Revolution. Norris of Bemerton 
never forgot in his poetical speculations the reality of distress, 
would readily close his Plato to visit a sick parishioner, and 
lived poor and without ambition, within sight of the spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral. Fauchet, an orator by nature, became 
the high-priest of the Revolution, electrified with his eloquence 
the masses of the Sections, led the citizens, sword in hand, 
under the guns of the Bastile, and perished at last with the 
Girondists on the scaffold. 

The condition of the people at this time should be noticed. 
In Germany, prosperity was confined almost entirely to the 
great cities. The country was scathed in every direction by 
continual and wasting wars. The peasants rose in arms re- 
peatedly and in many places; the clouted shoe of the plough- 
man was advanced as a standard against its antagonist ensign, 
the mailed boot of the knight. But a patriotic feeling of re- 
sentment against Romish arrogance and extortion was stronger 
than at any previous time. Though the monks loudly proclaimed 
printing-presses engines of the devil, yet on the eve of the 
sixteenth century the Scriptures had been translated and 
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printed both in High and Low Dutch, and a multitude of satires 
in the vernacular alarmed the prelates of Germany. 

In a German town, on any one of the numerous festival days, 
the citizens were accustomed to take down their weapons, one 
his arquebus, another his pike, and meet to go through their 
exercises and compete for the prizes awarded to the stoutest 
arm or the truest eye. By the Italian citizen such days were 
usually devoted to idleness or public spectacles. The wants of 
the German were few, and though the luxury of the Burgundian 
court was imitated by the wealthiest merchants, the majority 
even of men of substance lived poorly. The wants of the 
Italian, on the contrary, were as much more numerous as his 
real hardships were fewer. 

The tendency of the age, evinced in the advance of the in- 
dustrial element, is strikingly displayed by the fact that the 
lyre had passed from the hand of the noble to that of the 
burgher. Once there flourished many a knight and noble, who, 
unable to read or write, was wont to compose his songs on 
horseback, as he rode to the hunt, or threaded his way through 
the forest, and to dictate them afterwards to some one versed 
in clerkly accomplishment, as old Count Hugo of Montfort did 
to that rare huntsman of his, Burk Mangolt, a man as skilful 
with the pen as the hunting knife. But the minnesingers were 
extinct; the master-singers had come into their place. By the 
middle of the century the great towns of southern Germany, 
Mayence and Augsburg, Nuremberg and Ulm, were posesssed 
each of its guild of master-singers. On the holiday, while the 
degraded serf slept away the interval of rest, like the animals he 
tended ;—while numerous idlers, lay and clerical, drank deeply 
of Breslau Scheps, Osnabriick Buse, or some other famous 
brewage of the time;—while the noble squandered his patri- 
mony in some rivalry of display, or by the hazards of the 
gamester, many a sober citizen, the loom, the tool, and the 
shop forgotten, would meet in the town hall or in the church, 
in the after part of the day, to enjoy the harmless pleasures of 
the singing-club. The subjects appointed were sometimes 
comic, sometimes of a more serious character, a versified gospel 
narrative, a moral allegory, or an instructive incident; their 
measures were numerous and complex, their two and thirt 
rules pedantic enough, and the productions generally of little 
worth; but many hours that might have been worse spent, 
passed pleasantly away in conning them over, or in practising 
for the day of competition. Great was the exultation of wife 
and child when the father was entitled to appear on festive 
occasions with the decorations which the singer-guild could con- 
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fer upon the conqueror. The gaily-painted tablet of the master- 
singers was a truer symbol of prosperity than the escutcheon of 
the noble or the wealthy ostentation of the prelate. 

Under a law of inheritance which divided the estates of the 
aristocracy, the noblesse of Germany became as weak as that 
of France, under the contrary usage, had become powerful. 
The electoral archbishops, and the hierarchy in general, had 
been for many years losing ground before the growing power of 
the free towns. It is not to be wondered at that in Germany 
the movement towards reform should have made the most steady 
progress, and that there, when the master-mind appeared, the 
good cause should have been extensively espoused and stoutly 
maintained. 

In Italy, the superstition which enriched, had at the same 
time corrupted and enslaved the people. The feuds of rival 
cities, and of rival houses, fostered party spirit while they 
destroyed true patriotism. Mercenary armies burthened heavily 
a people whose unwarlike temperament they both despised and 
perpetuated. In France the monarch was absolute. Charles VIII. 
was surrounded by the younger sons of the nobility, chivalrous 
and dissolute youths, their swords their only fortune. They 
formed the flower of his army when he invaded Italy, and their 
martial spirit contrasted strongly with the pusillanimity of the 
Italians of the same age and rank. The treasure of France 
-could command, also, at any moment, the hireling valour of the 
Swiss. But a middle class scarcely existed there, even in the 
cities. The mass of the people, spiritless in their oppression 
and their poverty, could never be relied on in war abroad, and 
were fit only to yield the vassal’s homage and to suffer the 
vassal’s wrongs at home. 

It remains to glance at the preaching of this period, that link 
between priest and people which illustrates at once the attain- 
ments of the teachers and the habits of the taught. The 
Church of Rome has produced, in almost every age, her fiery 
revivalists, who have scared back for a time the wild passions 
of a community; but the flame they kindled lacked means of 
sustenance, the blaze died down, and the moral desert has been 
abandoned once more to the darkness and the beasts of prey. 
Such a man, a Franciscan, named Richard, appeared, during 
the first half of the fifteenth century, in Paris. At that junc- 
ture, luxury and calamity seemed to be together at their height 
in France. The preacher, addressing commonly from five to 
six thousand hearers, inveighed against this heartless splendour. 
He pointed to the victorious English as the scourge of Heaven. 
He drew harrowing pictures of purgatory and of hell. Ere 
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long the streets of Paris might be seen strewn with the cast-off 
headgear, the torn and trampled finery of the gay of either sex. 
The churches were filled; psalms and prayers were everywhere 
heard; a monastic rigour crept through all ranks. But the 
orator left the capital to make a progress in the towns. A few 
days brought the reaction round, and new excesses drowned all 
memory of his denunciations and his prophecies. In some 
features of his career Savonarola reminds us of phenomena of 
this description, but he is not to be confounded with such men. 
He was no mere thunder-maker for the stage of superstition. 
He dared to stand alone. That much of the juggle which he 
was enabled to detect he was not afraid to expose. 

‘The Garden of Heaven’s Queen,’ (Hortulus Regine,) by 
Mefireth of Meissen, furnishes examples of a preaching of a 
very different species. Here are flowers indeed, allegorical and 
mystical, fancies of every form and hue, but worthless all of 
them. In the midst of this luxuriant overgrowth we see the 
grey fragments of antiquity. Hippocrates and Aristotle are 
quoted to support the clustering conceits, and Pliny is made an 
authority to help show that St. Agatha is mystically signified 
by the sweet-smelling spikenard. When the sermons of Savo- 
narola are compared with extravaganzas of this kind, instead 
of being surprised at the allegorical interpretations and fanciful 
expressions sometimes found among them, we see how far his 
powerful imagination must have been under the control of his 
judgment in keeping these things within such limits as he did, 
and at once recognise his position as, in this respect, greatly in 
advance of what had preceded him. Preachers of the more 
scholastic class commonly adopted a uniform and most artificial 
method of division. The topic was always discussed as much 
in the form of dialogue as possible, to afford scope for a good 
display of argumentation. It was not unusual to commence by 
supposing that Belial had made the hearer sceptical as to the 
doctrine or incident that formed the subject of the day’s dis- 
course. Then Moses and Thomas Aquinas would be intro- 
duced to answer his objections, and to argue him back into 
belief. Scholastic and Satanic syllogisms rapidly alternate, 
and Moses quotes Cicero and Livy with astonishing facility. 
In a sermon by Leonardi de Utino, mentioned by Schréckh, 
(Kirchengeschichte, vol. xxxiii. p. 525,) Christ is represented 
as descending into hell, where the lost entreat him to deliver 
them; the dialogue is protracted, and he refutes the successive 
pleas they advance, both parties appealing continually to the 
Pandects and the Codex Justinianus! Gabriel Biel, at Tii- 
bingen, and George Morgenstern, at Leipsic, were in high 
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repute at the close of the century, and though neither of them 
free from the prevalent faults of the scholastic method, gave 
some token of the approach of a better order of things. The 
keenness and the originality of the one, and the mournful 
earnestness of the other, gave signal force to their exposures of 
the evils everywhere prevalent. But Biel lacked the vehemence, 
and Morgenstern the tenderness of Savonarola. 

Sometimes the pulpit was degraded into a place of public 
entertainment. Stories, fit only for the Decameron, were re- 
lated in the church to raise a laugh during the merriment of 
Easter. Some preached sermons full of jocularity and satire, 
resembling nothing so much as the quaint and ludicrous heads 
on the carved corbels that are still to be seen in the churches 
of that time, and which grinned and leered and lolled their 
tongues from the roof overhead, as if in sympathy with the 
jesting preacher. There were numbers, infected by the secret 
scepticism which priestly hypocrisy had produced, who relished 
keenly such mockery of things religious. Among the preach- 
ing friars, some with loud voice, tossing arms, and every 
violence of gesture, thundered out indiscriminate and pointless 
declamations against sin. Yet not a few of them were noto- 
riously immersed in the very vices they rebuked. As Geiler, 
of Kaisersberg, wittily said, they were ‘ like frogs, lying in the 
mud, with just their heads out to croak.’ Others invented 
ghost stories and marvellous legends, to alarm the disobedient 
and to attract the simple. The more ambitious recited poetry, 
filled their sermons with learned citations, with astrology and 
philosophy, and professed universal knowledge, to the amaze- 
ment of the gaping crowd. Those preachers in the south, who 
shared in the taste the revival of letters had created, avoided 
such excesses of falsehood and absurdity, but they were mys- 
tical, cold, and pedantic. ‘ These, said Savonarola, as he 
looked around on the religious teachers of the day, ‘ these are 
‘the players upon instruments who make a noise, but cannot 
* awaken the dead daughter of my people ; Aristotle and Ovid, 
‘Dante and Petrarch, are the strings on which they harp; so 
‘ far from awakening the dead soul, they would slay the living ; 
‘ Jupiter, Juno, Venus, and Christ are on their lips together ; 
‘ theology has dwindled into rhetoric, poetry, and fable.’ 

In the year 1483, during the season of Lent, the congrega- 
tion in the church of St. Lorenzo at Florence listened to a new 
preacher. He was yet in early life, of the middle height, with 
a forehead rather full than high, and a face thin and worn by 
vigil and study; his nose was large and aquiline, his mouth 
with the underlip full and slightly projecting, and that massive 
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jaw and chin common to most men of extraordinary decision 
of character. His discourses bore the marks of no ordinary 
culture and acquirement, but that hoarse, weak voice, that 
constrained manner, and the awkward movement of the bony 
hands were little to the taste of his auditory. He was left, 
before long, in the echoing church, to harangue a remnant of 
five-and-twenty hearers. This was the Savonarola who was 
destined, a few years afterwards, to hold absolute sway over the 
‘fierce democratie’ of Florence by the grand tyranny of his 
eloquence. Utterly disheartened, he returned to Lombardy, 
determined to devote himself exclusively to the exposition of 
Scripture. Two or three years afterwards, we find him at 
Brescia, and it was there, while occupied in the study of the 
Apocalypse, that he believed himself enabled to discern as he 
had never yet done the reality of some impending judgment, 
and the necessity of an immediate effort to reform the guilty 
church. 

In a convent at Reggio, where Savonarola and a group of 
brother Dominicans were met, they entered into a discussion, 
to pass the time and whet the weapons of their dialectics. It 
so happened that Giovanni Pico, Prince of Mirandola, made one 
of the party. This young man, whose portrait still hangs in 
the gallery at Milan, with his fair and open countenance, and 
long golden hair waving downwards on his shoulders, resem- 
bled rather an artist’s ideal of some youthful Anglo-Saxon 
chief than an Italian scholar and noble. Already had he 
excited universal admiration. Learned men exclaimed with 


- astonishment, that this stripling, with his single arm, had 


despoiled the tree of knowledge of its golden prizes as com- 
pletely, in the morning hour of his life, as though a Briareus, 
with his hundred hands, had been gathering there the livelong 
summer day. Beauty and rank, fame and riches, all were his. 
Throughout France and Italy he had visited the most renowned 
schools, and wherever learning had set her veteran gar- 
risons, there Mirandola had held parley, and won applause. 
Those who heard him dispute declared that they marked in him 
the grasp of thought that distinguished Aquinas, the wealth 
of lore and of language that gave Albertus his mighty name, 
and a dexterous fence in argument worthy Duns Scotus, the 
acute and the wary. When but three-and-twenty he posted up 
nine hundred theses at Rome, which he offered to maintain 
against all comers, and, in the true spirit of chivalry, undertook 
to defray the expenses of those who might travel from a distance 
to break a lance with him in his high joust of argument. But 
some of these propositions trenched on the authority of his 
NO. XX. x 
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Holiness, and the faithful were forbidden to read them. From 
the study of law he passed to that of philosophy. Profoundly 
acquainted with the ancient and modern masters of thought, he 
was versed in Greek as well as Latin, in Syriac, Hebrew, and 
Chaldee as well as Greek, and wandered far, too far, into the 
recondite wilderness of the Cabbala. He hoped one day to 
succeed in showing the essential harmony of Aristotle and 
Plato, and to reconcile Realism and Nominalism with each 
other. His Italian poems, full of fancy and passion, he com- 
mitted to the flames, and permitted love no entrance to his heart, 
that he might become the votary of knowledge alone. The latter 
years of his life he spent at Florence, the friend of Lorenzo and 
Politian, yet attached to the last to Savonarola. He passed 
his days in retired and prayerful study, lavishing his riches in 
secret on the poor. He died, when not yet thirty-two, on the 
day that Charles VIII. entered Florence, and was thus spared 
the sight of the troubles which came upon his country and his 
friend. One of the humanists by acquirement and by taste, he 
was yet exempt from their most common faults. All the letters 
of his which we have read are the utterances of a nature affec- 
tionate, modest, and devout. There were many points in 
common between a mind like his and the upright and fervent 
Savonarola. From what he saw at Reggio, the prince was so 


pleased with the monk, that he subsequently exerted his influ- 


ence with Lorenzo to procure his invitation to Florence. And 
through him, accordingly, it was that Savonarola, in 1489, 
entered once more the city where he was to do and die in the 
cause of reformation. 

The commercial genius of the house of Medici departed with 
Cosmo. Pietro was wealthy and powerful, but unequal to the 
far-seeing plans and generous policy of his father. ‘The riches 
of Lorenzo lay less in ships and banking-houses; they were 
invested in his palaces and his estates. The splendour of the 
house was greater than ever, but its pecuniary relationships 
were embarrassed, and these there was no master eye to arrange 
and to restore. Many of the leading merchants and nobles 
were discontented, but all openly obsequious. The populace 
was diverted by tournaments, triumphal processions, and spec- 
tacles of every kind. All public offices were in hands devoted 
to Lorenzo. But wise men looked onward, and perceived that, 
when the Magnificent was gathered to his fathers, the greatness 
of the Medici would be no more. The elegant page of Roscoe 
has made all familiar with that group of scholars and artists 
who surrounded Lorenzo, with their deep research and their 
fastidious taste, their love of learning and their love of ease, 
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their jealousies of each other, and their flatteries of their patron. 
In the palace at Florence, the farm at Coreggio, or the villa at 
Fiesole, Lorenzo passed many an hour of pleasant converse 
with Ficinus, Poggio, and Politian, and great was the joy of all 
when tidings came that an argosy had arrived, bringing, not 
only precious spices from the East, but also precious manu- 
scripts from the monastery of Mount Athos. While Aristotle 
reigned in the university and the cloister, Plato was worshipped 
by the philosophers of the Florentine Academy, by the poets, 
and by the ladies. As they walked between the velvet cypresses 
and shadowing pines, along the rising terraces, and among the 
many statues and fountains of the gardens of Fiesole, Ficinus 
would eloquently discourse, and seek to show his listening 
patron how Plato was in harmony with Moses, Socrates a fore- 
shadowing of Christ, and the closing incidents of the Crito 
and the Gospels related as type and antitype ;—that Plato was 
the soul’s physician, religion’s triumphant champion, and 
should furnish the Church with lessons, and the preacher with 
texts. 

As Lorenzo lay sick in his last illness, his physicians gave 
him a draught in which were dissolved pearls and precious 
stones. The maxims of his philosophical friends furnished no 
truer remedy for the soul, than could that idle and costly pre- 
scription for the body. The fatal hollowness of this mere 
morality Savonarola deeply felt, and with him to feel was to 
speak. He preached repentance both to the pride of the few 
and to the untaught depravity of the many. Importunate in 
prayer, constant in his study of the Scripture, he preached 
with a simplicity, a fervour, an indescribable power that soon 
crowded with eager auditors every available spot in the great 
church of St. Mark. He expounded once more the book of 
Revelation. Three startling propositions were reiterated in his 
discourses: the Church must be reformed; Italy will be chastened 
sore; both will take place ere long. He prepared for the pulpit 
with his breviary and his Bible; a tenacious memory retained, 
without the use of the pen, the thoughts suggested in medita- 
tion, and they were given to the people in the glowing language 
of the moment. The sermons we have of his must have suf- 
fered much in the process of reporting, but Tiraboschi pro- 
nounces them, even as they are, the most eloquent the age 
produced. Not the common people merely, but the educated, 
betrayed signs of the deepest emotion; the audience sometimes 
burst into loud weeping. Violi the notary, who took down 
many of his sermons, says repeatedly, ‘ Here I could proceed 
no further; [ was overcome by my tears.’ Lorenzo marked the 
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growing excitement, and heard with displeasure of this fearless 
denunciation of polite as well as vulgar ungodliness. He was 
secretly offended, also, by the independent bearing of Savonarola 
towards himself since his promotion to the post of prior to the 
Convent of St. Mark. Mariano was commissioned to preach 
against the prophet. This man was a distinguished specimen 
of the most fashionable preachers of that day. A consummate 
rhetorician, profuse in learned quotation, in praises of Lorenzo 
and of Florence, lulling, rather than rousing, the consciences of 
his auditory, he was attended by numbers of every class, but 
principally by men of rank and culture. Politian accounted 
him a model of sacred eloquence. He had constantly at com- 
mand a flood of tears, and would gather them up with his 
fingers, as they streamed down his cheeks, and affect to sprinkle 
them on his hearers.* But the unmeasured language, and 
almost frenzied declamation into which his jealous anger 
hurried him, lost him the esteem of many of his former 
admirers. A refutation of his discourse, in a sermon by Savo- 
narola, on the same text the ensuing week, completed his 
mortifying failure. Some years after we find the vindictive 
friar in Rome, at the crisis of Savonarola’s history, urging the 
pope to extremities against his successful rival. 

Many prophecies have been attributed to Savonarola which 
he never uttered. General observations, or remarks in conver- 
sation, which subsequent events appeared to verify, have been 
set down as prophetic by some of his credulous and admiring 
biographers. When the analogy supplied by the recorded 
dealings of God with his Church, due recourse to the best 
sources of information, and observation, both comprehensive and 
discriminating, could enable him to form a conclusion as to the 
likely issue of those anxious times, he deemed it tempting the 
Almighty to entreat a miraculous revelation. But he thought 
that the judgments brought already on Jerusalem, Rome, and 
Constantinople, justified him in confidently declaring that a 
similar visitation could not be far from themselves. God would 
never forsake his church. But only by a chastening stroke 
could she be restored. Her condition was now such, that, if 
if any intervention was to avail, it must come speedily. There- 
fore calamity was at the door, but eventually the church would 


arise with new power and beauty from her humiliation. Lenau 
makes him say :— 


* Burlamacchi says, ‘ Attraeva con l’eloquenza sua di molto popolo, perciocché 
a sua posta aveva le lagrime, le quale cadendoli dagli occhi per il viso, le lieva 
talvolta e gittavale al populo.’ The passage is cited both by Rudelbach and Meier. 
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* A lady, sick and wan, lay on her couch, 
All still with seeming death, entranced and cold. 
And she was rich,—so, hurrying, came false friends 
To make them merry spoil about her bier. 
And many a jewel, many a pearl of price, 
From broken press and casquet plundered they,— 
Fought for the raiment her young beauty wore 
What time she wedded with her lord,—and she, 
There, pulseless, with closed eyelids, lay and heard, 
Beneath the snow-white cloth,—yet could not move, 
Though inly thrilled with grief, till they were taking 
Her Bible trom her side,—then snaps the chain— 
The blood is in her cheeks—the death is dead! 
She rises—and they flee; the lady lives. 
So shall God’s church, so wronged, so like the dead, 
E’en at the last, in pure and awful meekness, 
Rise from her sickly swoon—she cammot die!’ 


The sins of Italy, Savonarola would say, might well make 
every man of us a prophet; God will punish, without a doubt, 
the oppressors of Christendom, the dishonourers of the name of 
Christ. He told the Florentines themselves—‘ Your sins take me 
‘by force and make me a prophet—not I, but your sins, prophesy 
‘against you; not I, but heaven and earth.’ He mentioned no 
month or day in which the judgment would come; he only de- 
clared that it would not tarry. He foretold warn time 97 peace; 
and desolation in the midst of outward splendour, but it needed 
no supernatural influence to enable’so thénght‘ul a mind ‘to 
discover the deceitfulness of the transieiit calm.” As events 
gathered definiteness, he indicated the Alps as the quarter from 
whence the tempest would burst. The subsequent invasion of 
Italy by Charles VIII. was declared with one voice the fulfil- 
ment of his prediction. Grave historians are found sharing this 
belief withthe populace, and even Machiavelli speaks reverently 
of the holy man. But his friends and his enemies alike ex- 
aggerated the claims he made to the prophetic gift. The name 
of a prophet, in the scriptural signification of the title, he dis- 
tinctly disclaimed. In the general results to which the study 
of the scriptures, combined with the exercise of his natural 
judgment, had brought him, he felt unshaken confidence; this 
inward and higher certainty he believed to be given him of God, 
by whom he thought himself commissioned to publish them to 
the people. He maintained that his statements contravened 
neither reason, scripture, nor the church, and pointed frequently 
to the fact that those who were convinced by his words, lived 
new lives of love and holiness, while his opponents were oppo- 
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nents also both of liberty and godliness. Savonarola struggled 
principally against the external evil, the corrupted institutions 
of the church. Yet even here his aim was that of one only 
partially enlightened. He still hoped that reform might come 
from a reformed cloister. Vain dream, which only the atmo- 
sphere of that age and country could have fostered in such a 
mind—as though the unnatural institute which, in the main 
eurrent of its influence, had been for so many centuries a curse 
to Europe rather than a blessing, could become the source of 
purity and healing! The great doctrine, however, of justifica- 
tion by faith, he advanced with a clearness which called forth 
in an after day the strong commendation of Luther. The great 
protest of his life was against a wicked pope. The treatment 
he received deepened his conviction and heightened his courage, 
and he declared, at last, the simple truth, that the head of 
Christendom was a godless man. It was not possible for him 
to escape eventually the fate awaiting him. But, had he been 
less restless and less impatient, his career might have been 
prolonged and rendered more effective. He did not always 
wait till his enemies had put themselves sufficiently in the 
wrong. He thought himself bound to utter his belief wholly 
and always, let time and circumstance be what they might. 
Lenau expresses the spirit in which he acted, when he addresses 
him somewhet thus :— 
©Thy foot of faith-outsteps the tardy time, 
: So guiit wiil work its will, and mighty wile 

peleaguer thee With ruin. Stay not thou— 

Man must use haste, for death steals up, and up, 

And wins us, like a quiet-coming tide. 

A heart that God with holy thoughts hath flooded,— 

With lustral water for the stainéd world, 

Dares not dole out in niggard drops the wealth, 

Turning full bounty to a scantling dew,— 

That life must be a torrent.’ 


ae 
° 


It is interesting to compare the Italian with a German con- 
temporary, to whom was granted a longer and more prosperous 
course. Geiler of Kaisersberg, from the pulpit of the cathedral 
at Strasburg, inveighed for two and thirty years against the 
eorruptions of the church, and perhaps knew not that, while he 
himself was yet in his prime, at Florence a fellow soldier in the 
same cause, after preaching four years in peace and four in civil 
tumult, had died the death ofthe martyr. Geiler had to contend 
with bitter hostility, but he was not, like Savonarola, within reach 
ef an insulted pontiff and at the mercy of a political faction. The 
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monks, whom he represented (as truth required) in the darkest 
colours, intrigued against him incessantly. His stern satire 
was retorted by pasquinades, The choristers were bribed to 
mortify him in the pulpit; caricatures stared him in the face as he 
entered the desk or approached the altar, and supplied the dregs 
of the populace with the ribald jests that were frequently cast 
at him as he walked in the streets of Strasburg. On the other 
side, men ofrank and worth were forward in the tokens of their 
regard. Maximilian esteemed him highly, and received whole- 
some counsel from his lips. His exemplary life, his fearless 
integrity, his wit, now so withering and now so genial, justified 
the admiration of his defenders. He enjoyed the favour of the 
rich without losing the love of the poor. It could not be con- 
cealed that the silver goblet given him by Frederick of Hohen- 
zorna, had been sold to raise money for the distressed. His 
apophthegms and eccentric proverbs were quoted far and near 
as the words of an oracle. As in the case of most men remark- 
able for humour, there lay a vein of melancholy beneath the 
surface. He had in him by nature more of the ascetic, and less 
of the enthusiast, than Savonarola. He loved to wander 
frequently deep into the heart of some old forest, to seek the 
remote stillness of the mountain top, to muse in the lonesome 
chapelry, by the ruined tower, or among the rank growth and 
worn inscriptions of a forgotten graveyard. The style of his 
preaching may be estimated from the fact that one course of 
sermons was, in effect, a running commentary on Sebastian 
Brand’s celebrated sative, ‘The Ship of Fools,’ a book then ex- 
citing general attention by the skill and courage with which it 
lashed the vices both of priests and people. Savonarola fell 
often into the error, then indeed universal, of an allegorical in- 
terpretation of scripture, and a fanciful elaboration of some 
simple incident or allusion in the sacred page. The rich and 
quaint fancy of Geiler was still less under control. This fault 
was redeemed, in the case of Savonarola, always by the earnest- 
ness, often by the deep pathos and the sublimity of his appeals ; 
in the case of Geiler, by the homely force and searching sagacity 
of his application. In preaching on the precious ointment of 
Mary, and showing how the Christian ought to preserve the 
balsam of love and holiness to anoint the Lord withal, he enu- 
merates no less than seven and twenty kinds of flies, the various 
sins that will spoil this ointment unless prevented. The tree 
Zacheus ascends to see Christ is the Christian life, in which are 
seven boughs, or graces, corresponding to the letters in the 
name Zacheus. He draws most comic and striking comparisons 
between the habits of various animals and the practices of 
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different classes of mankind. These grotesque references are 
not surprising, and must have been keenly relished, in the 
native country of the Brute-Epos,the land of Reynard the Fox. 
He descended for his illustrations into the details of household 
life in a manner that must often have amazed the good wives of 
Strasburg ; not a recess of the kitchen escaped him, not a utensil 
or a process, and he preserved the names of countless dishes and 
drinks, Triillmuss, Triibelmuss, Hotzenblotz, Schiltbiren, &c. 
&c. with a wealth of terminology worthy of Aristophanes himself. 
But however fantastical his numerous divisions may be, rhymed, 
rhythmical, alliterative, or acrostic, a practical result is never 
wanting. The German was not unwilling to call forth a smile, 
the Italian produced trembling and tears. Savonarola was the 
Dante and Geiler the Chaucer of the pulpit. The efforts of 
Geiler contributed to procure after his death a welcome recep- 
tion at Strasburg for the doctrines of the Reformation: but. 
Italy found no Luther to carry out what Savonarola had begun. 
He stood quite alone, whereas in Germany the tide may be 
said to have been already on the turn, and there many were 
even then contributing, some by their ridicule, and others by 
their learning, towards the great reaction. The obsequies of 
Geiler were celebrated with a stately funeral, to which the whole 
city thronged; the ashes of Savonarola were flung into the Arno, 
amid the acclamations of that very populace who, but a few 
months back, had revered him as inspired. The Florentine 
was the more eulightened of the two, the foremost in the reform 
he desired. There was in him a high idealism of which the 
other, with his shrewd sense, knew little or nothing; he pos- 
sessed a larger compass of thought, a loftier and more powerful 
nature—he was the greater man. 

The published sermons, treatises, and letters of Savonarola 
are numerous, but our space will not allow us to speak of them 
particularly. A course of twenty-five sermons on Ps. Ixxiii., 
preached in 1493, in the church of S. Maria del Fiose, furnishes 
many examples of the protest, fearless as that of Wycliffe, which 
was borne by Savonarola against the vices of the clergy. The 
following passage will suffice as a specimen :— 


‘ What have not wicked prelates done? They feared the people 
would escape their hands, and hearken to them no longer; so they did 
in the church as tyrants do in the state. The tyrant puts the upright 
and the godly to death, or casts them into prison, or degrades them, 
that they may hold no office. He abolishes all good laws, good morals, 
and good usages that make for freedom, or he does his best to put 
them out of men’s thoughts. To keep the people from thinking of 
any reform, he busies them with festivals and gay sights. The same 
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thing has been done in the church of Christ. First, they have removed 
good preachers and prelates, and will never suffer such to come to the 
head of affairs. Secondly, they have set aside good laws and morals; 
yea, a man may not so much as speak of them by name. Thirdly, they 
have brought in a swarm of festivals and ceremonies, to corrupt and 
to swallow up the usages God hath enjoined. If you go to one of 
these ceremonial prelates, lo! he has the best sounding words a man 
can hear ready to answer you withal. Complain to him of the present 
sore need of the church, and you will hear him say, ‘ Right, father; 
tis too true: life will be no longer to be borne unless God send us 
some speedy amendment—the faith is all but destroyed.’ But in their 
hearts they hold their wickedness fast, and turn the festivals of God 
into feasts of devils. One will say to another. ‘ What thinkest thou 
of our Christian faith?” The other answers, ‘ How foolish a question 
to ask a man—faith! it is a dream; a matter for silly women and 
monks.’ Such priests are empty of all spiritual understanding; they 
know not how to discern between good and evil—between true and 
false—between sweet and bitter. They have no care for souls at 
heart—if they get their money it is enough.’ 


One of these discourses contains the following passage, which 
shows how clear and decided were his views on the great truth 
of justification by faith, and salvation by grace alone :— 


‘ In faith, all depends on appropriation—that a man doth not merely 
say to the Lord, Thou art King and God; but that he can say, Thou 
art my King and my God, who hast a special care for me, who art my 
end, whom I desire; my God whom I worship and in whom I trust. 
Every confidence in our own power is false. ‘Chat man is in delusion 
who thinks that he can repent in his own strength, that in his own 
might he can begin a new life and keep himself from sin; God must 
help us first; we must say, ‘ Turn us, O Lord, and we shall be turned.’ 
That confidence is just, and that only, which is founded on the suffi- 
ciency of the merits of Jesus Christ; for that merit is boundless, and 
hath a boundless power; its source is in the Godhead; it comes from 
that grace which abideth in Christ without measure.’ 


His appeals are fine specimens of earnestness, and it is not 
surprising that with his impassioned utterance they should have 
affected his hearers so powerfully as they did. In speaking of 
the brevity of life, he says :— 


‘ The righteous man, enlightened by grace, hath the eternity of God 
so impressed upon his heart by faith, that he accounts the present time 
as nothing. But to the godless, who have only the sensual life, the 
here and now before their eyes, time seems long. But tell me, now, 
how old art thou? Thou wilt say, perhaps, I am forty years old. 
What means that—to be forty years old? It means only that forty 
years of thy life are gone by. But know, that time past exists no 
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more—thou hast not forty years—the forty years have passed over 
thee and are gone. Tell me, once more, how long thinkest thou yet 
to live? Let us suppose another forty years: but these years are not 
yet come:—What hast thou, tell me, of the present year, the present 
month, the present day—yea, this hour that now is? What is past is 
gone hence—what is future is not yet come hither; thou hast but this 
moment to call thine own. Thy life hangs by a hair: of the future 
thou hast nothing. Wherefore think, O man, of those two utmost 
opposites—each in itself an eternity—the everlasting blessedness and 
the everlasting condemnation. Think on this life’s shortness, think 
on death—and life wafts away before thee like a smoke. But thou 
still thinkest of this existence as somewhat long. Yet what would be 
a hundred years of this poor life? If thou wert above when the sun 
is in the heavens, and it were told thee,—after three hundred years 
thou must die, thou wouldst say, in sight of the swiftness of the ce- 
lestial motions,—Alas! to-morrow my life endeth. Oh! if thou 
wouldst soar above this earthly centre—rise with thought and heart to 
God, thou, too, wouldst look on that eternity with its divine glory, 
and rightly judge that this life is but a span; yea, that then only is it 
life at all when it is lived unto God.’ 


His treatise called ‘Triumphus Crucis, is an extended 
apology for Christianity, written, as he says in the preface, to 
strengthen the faith of the weak, and to convince gainsayers 
that Revelation, though containing truth above reason, teaches 
nothing contrary to it, and that the peaceful triumphs already 
achieved by the gospel are such as completely to refute any 
philosophical objection. With a specimen, from this work, of 
that fervid argumentation in which Savonarola was so eminently 
successful, we must conclude our extracts :-— 


‘ As philosophers, reasoning from the incomparable vastness, the 
marvellous order and perfectness of the universe, have concluded that 
its Author must be supremely mighty, wise, and good;—so we, from 
-our contemplation of the continued victory of the Crucified, from the 
’ first until now, conclude that he is the potent Lord of lords and King 
over all gods, seeing that his works are the works of Divine omni- 
potence, wisdom, and goodness. We begin with his acts of omni- 
potence. Jesus of Nazareth, the crucified, whom Christians adore, is 
either truly God, and first Cause of all things, or he is not. If the 
former be granted, the controversy is at an end:—for if Christ is 
God, then the Christian faith, his whole doctrine and religion, must be 
true. If the latter be asserted, it follows that Jesus was the most 
ambitious, the most scandalous of liars and impostors, inasmuch as he, 
a mere mortal, gave himself out for God, and desired, as such, to be 
worshipped by all mankind. But it follows, also, that his attempt was 
the most mad of all enterprises. Could he, a man lowly born, without 
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riches, without military force, with the sword of the tongue his only 
weapon; yea, more, a sufferer under the penalty of a most shameful 
death—could he at first have dared to encounter as a rival the hea- 
venly Majesty, and then, in the end, have succeeded, with such arms, 
in carrying off divine honours as his prize? Could he possibly have 
undertaken to abolish all former worship, to dig another channel for 
the stream of time, and to impel the waters in a novel course? Could 
he possibly have persuaded men, out of love to him, to endure what is 
most hard, most intolerable, what is plainly against nature, and to 
meet even the most disgraceful death with rejoicing for his sake ¢ 
Tell me, every man of sound reason, if Jesus of Nazareth is not truly 
God, what power was it that he trusted in when he did battle against 
the laws of this country, against kings and mighty men and wise, 
against the whole world, against powers above and powers beneath, 
against God himself in the highest? By what might strengthened did 
he hold out in that defiance, and carry his purpose at the last, so as 
to be acknowledged God, and so that he hath never been overthrown 
to thishour? Ye Jews, come forward, and tell me why did not your 
God, the watcher and ruler of the world, prevent so execrable 
a sacrilege: why hath he not avenged it? Ye Heathen, why have 
your gods not driven him from his throne? How could a mortal 
man, crucified and dead, have achieved so stupendous a success. — 
(Lib. ii. 12.) 

But this noble nature was thrown on evil times. The 
history of Florence is the history of political empiricism. 
While the Florentines were always trying experiments, they 
profited scarcely at all by their experience. When, at any 
time, they found their constitution working ill, too impatient 
for a temperate correction, they began once more at the be- 
ginning, and commenced a new one from its foundation. Their 
annals are the record of a rapid series of revolutions. Their 
governments succeed each other by no appreciable law of pro- 
gress. They resemble a succession of dissolving views, where 
a pastoral scene is followed by a hospice among its snows, a 
sea piece by the interior of a church, connected by no relation- 
ship, except occasionally that of contrast. There was no one 
of their own principles which they had not violated, there was 
hardly a social system which they had not tried, there was 
not a political evil under which they had not at some time 
groaned, from the ‘sound and fury’ of a mob, or the heartless- 
ness of a oligarchy, to the atrocities of a tyrant such as the 
Duke of Athens. But in Florence there was, at all events, no 
stagnation. We discern no wise, far-seeing, and persevering 
effort, but we see, at least, fitful aspirations—a seething rest- 
lessness, irregular and tumultuous struggles after liberty. Flo- 
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rence was not in Italy what Athens was in Greece, the centre 
of a circle of democratic governments, the great heart of the 
popular principle. Had she conceived such a design, and 
.carried it out, even to a limited extent, the effort to establish 
freedom abroad might have done much to give it permanence 
at home. But no orator could have urged with success before 
a Florentine assembly a plea so generous as that of Demos- 
thenes in his oration for the liberty of the Rhodians. Florence 
showed that she could check the threatening career of a military 
adventurer, or cripple the resources of a rival city; she could 
resist and she could destroy—but she could create nothing. 
What freedom she could boast, with all its glory or its crime, 
never crossed the Apennines or embarked upon the sea. Each 
brilliant epoch of emancipation in which she rejoiced was but a 
feu de joie, not a beacon fire to awaken answering signal-lights 
among adjacent states. Her policy was selfish, and she reaped 
the fruits of selfishness. 

The death of Lorenzo was the precursor of calamity to Flo- 
rence and to Italy. Pietro de Medici had not, like his father, 
rendered the state those important services which a grateful 
community is often willing to receive as an excuse for arbitrary 
power. Dissolute, weak, and despotic, he was the object of 
general dislike ; he was destitute both of resources in himself, 
and of support from others, sufficient to carry out his ill-advised 
designs. Lorenzo had expended his wealth in the purchase of 
landed property, and the consequences were felt by his son. 
The greatness of the governor and the governed was no longer 
derived from the same source and increased by the same policy. 
Pietro could not, like his great-grandfather, retain the leading 
merchants in his interest as creditors, but he might have taken 
some pains to conciliate and attach them to his person as men. 
For him even the name of a Mecenas could not be what it had 
been to his predecessors. The patronage of learning had be- 
come so universally the fashion, and every petty court was so 
crowded with literati, that there was nothing new to attempt, 
and munificence in that direction might indicate a taste for dis- 
play, but could furnish no special claim to admiration. His 
position was difficult, but his conduct displayed such a want of 
judgment, that it may be said of him as of Otho, ‘ Nec perinde 
‘ dijudicari potest, quid optimum factu fuerit, quam pessimum 
‘ fuisse, quod factum est.’ 

Ludovico Sforza, a usurper, notorious even in those times 
for his cruelty, and even in Italy for his craft, had established 
an almost Saracenic despotism at Milan. Not long after the 
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death of Lorenzo, he found grave reason to fear that the walls 
of the citadel, and the swords of his mercenaries, would be 
insufficient to secure his power. He discerned danger on every 
side ; the citizens were ripe for revolt, jealous Venice watched 
for his first false step, the pope was not his friend, Naples his 
natural enemy, and now Pietro had thrown Florence also into 
the scale against him by an alliance with the house of Arragon. 
He resolved to invite the young King of France into Italy, to 
assert the claim of the house of Anjou to the Neapolitan king- 
dom. . He flattered himself that he could retrace his steps at 
will, that he should be able to check at any time the power he 
had set in motion, and that, in the general confusion, he should 
find an abundant opportunity, not merely to confirm, but even 
to augment, his dominion. 

Charles VIII. was a good-natured and inexperienced youth of 
two and twenty, as De Comines says, ‘ but just crept out of the 
shell.” With a puny form, and a sickly constitution, he yet had 
his day-dreams of heroism. The Turks had lately terrified 
Christendom into some thoughts of a new crusade, and the 
young king pictured to himself the turbaned hosts scattered by 
the chivalry of France, and the oriflamme waving above the 
towers of re-conquered Constantinople: he hailed with alacrity 
the proposal to invade Italy, from whence he designed to start 
on his career of victory in the east. He was without money for 
such an enterprise, and the sums he borrowed at an exorbitant 
interest were spent principally, not upon the army, but in 
equipping a fleet which was never of any use; he was without 
tents for his troops, and Lombardy could scarcely be entered 
before winter would set in; he had with him no experienced 
generals, and showed himself destitute of every qualification 
for military command, excepting personal courage: and yet 
this expedition, ill-planned, ill-appointed, and ill-conducted, 
after a passage through Italy, which resembled rather an 
ostentatious progress than a hostile invasion, was destined 
to place the King of France, safe and triumphant, within that 
impregnable castle which still overlooks the Bay of Naples. 
But the approach of the invaders was anticipated with hope 
by the Pisans, who trusted to shake off the yoke of Florence; 
by many among the Florentines, who welcomed the enemy 
of Pietro; and by the Neapolitans, exasperated by the 
oppressions of the Spaniard. Early in the campaign, the 
French army had, in more than one instance, put resisting garri- 
sons to the sword. Such barbarity struck terror into the 
unwarlike Italians; they had long learnt to look on war as 
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a something more splendid than perilous. They did not fight 
their own battles, and the condottieri whom they hired found it 
their interest to manceuvre rather than to fight, and when they 
must encounter, to carry on the conflict with as little bloodshed 
as possible. A heavy ransom, the loss of arms or charger, were 
the most serious mischances of war. If the oversights of Charles 
were great, those of his antagonists were greater. The Italian 
states saw the coming danger, and yet were found unprepared ; 
they could not trust each other. Causes like these for the un- 
merited success of the French arms lay on the surface, but it is 
not to be wondered at that many of the Italians should have 
ascribed so sudden, so easy an occupation of their country by a 
single foe, to the immediate hand of God. In the inertness 
and incompetency of their leaders they beheld an application 
of the fearful principle, ‘Quos Deus vult perdere prius de- 
mentat.’ In Florence, the fulfilment of Savonarola’s prediction 
was every where recognised. P 

The commerce of Florence had suffered already, for Charles 
VIII. expelled all her merchants from his dominions. The 
French drew near; word came that Fivizano was taken and its 
defenders massacred; Tuscany lay open to ravage; Florence 
might experience all the horrors of a sack. Charles was espe- 
cially incensed against Pietro, as the new ally of his enemies. 
The constancy of the citizens would have been severely taxed 
in enduring thus much for a popular ruler, but to be so endan- 
gered by the detested Pietro was intolerable: he was made to 
fee] that they hated France far less than they did himself. In 
his alarm he could bethink him of no better expedient than to 
imitate his father’s conduct on a former exigency, and he de- 
parted alone to treat in the French camp for peace; he forgot 
the difference of the circumstances; he forgot, above all, the 
difference of the persons; money and fortresses, all that Charles 
demanded was meanly yielded up, without even a politic show 
of hesitation. The French courtiers laughed at the stupidity of 
the ‘ tall Lombard,’ as they called him, who might have obtained 
greatly more favourable terms had he displayed any resolution. 
In the absence of Pietro, the Florentines sent ambassadors on 
their own behalf to Charles at Pisa, and among them Savonarola. 
He told the king that God had at length determined to punish 
the obstinate iniquity of the Italian people; that he had revealed 
his purpose to himself, his unworthy servant, and had now 
made it manifest that the French monarch was the instrument 
he would employ. He said that his coming was welcomed by 
those who loved righteousness, and whose conscience bade 
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them fear nothing ; the people of God hoped to see the power 
committed to him exerted to punish the tyrant, to raise up the 
oppressed, to bring in purity and justice. He exhorted him in 
the midst of judgment to remember mercy, as he hoped himself 
to findit; to spare Florence, who, if she had offended him, had 
done so in ignorance. Only by truthfulness and clemency 
could he hope to enjoy throughout the favour which Providence 
had so signally shown him at the outset of his enterprise. 
While negotiations were pending, tidings were brought that 
Pietro, on his return to Florence, had been expelled by a 
popular outbreak ; even the quarter of San Gallo had refused 
to arm in his cause; he and his two brothers fled to Bologna. 
The Medici were declared rebels, and the supremacy of so 
many years was destroyed in a few hours. The king deferred 
a definite reply till he should have entered Florence. There the 
citizens, divided between hope and fear, anxious to throw all 
blame on Pietro, prepared for his reception with every demon- 
stration of welcome. 

On the 17th of November, 1494, Charles entered the city 
with his army. The signory and chief men went forth to meet 
him; and as he rode in full armour, lance in hand, beneath a 
glittering baldachin, gonfalonieri held his bridle. The Flo- 
rentines looked with admiration, not unmixed with appre- 
hension, on their warlike guests as they defiled before them, 
dazzling and formidable, troop after troop, in a procession that 
seemed never ending. The French also had their misgivings 
as they surveyed the crowded multitudes, and marked the 
narrow streets, and the lofty houses, and the numerous palaces, 
each strong as a castle. The back apartments of the houses 
had been filled with country people and with troops, the spec- 
tators, clustered on every housetop, and massed in every avenue, 
could assail with terrible effect the pomp on which they gazed, 
and the districts for many miles around were ready to pour in 
their rustic population when the sound of the great bell should 
tell them that their city, driven from her pacific purpose by 
some insolent outrage, had resolved to annihilate the invaders. 
The interests of the burghers inclined them toward the French 
cause, but their spirit would not brook French domination. 
Peace, however, was preserved, though the strife in the palace 
of the Medici, where the king and the Florentine authorities 


, were disputing about the treaty, had well nigh filled the city 


with bloodshed. The demands of Charles were exorbitant. 
Capponi, a man distinguished for wisdom and intrepidity, 
snatched the obnoxious document from the hands of the French 
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secretary, and tore it in pieces before the face of the king, 
exclaiming, ‘ If these are your terms, we must try whose swords 
‘are the sharpest; if you sound your trumpets, we shall ring 
* our bells” On this, says Burlamacchi, the indignant monarch 
swore to give up the city to pillage. Whether provoked by 
that gallant defiance or not, (authorities differ here,) the threat 
was uttered, and the hour for its execution fixed. Savonarola 
was informed of it, and desired an audience. He represented 
with such force the guilt and also the impolicy of such an act, 
that the king abandoned his purpose, and at last he consented 
to sign a treaty to which the Florentines could accede. 
The departure of the French left the citizens of Florence at 
leisure to consult about their future government. The adhe- 
rents of the old order of things were for a time silent, but not 
without hope. A party who were hostile to Pietro, but desirous 
of bringing in a collateral branch of the house of Medici, pro- 
fessing liberalized principles, was numerous and influential. 
Among this new-Medicean, or pseudo-democratic faction, Savo- 
narola afterwards numbered some of his most virulent adver- 
saries. The popular party was headed by Antonio Soderini 
and Francesco Valori. They advocated the election of officers 
by a general assembly of all the citizens to whom the ancient 
laws allowed a vote, and the appointment of a select council to 
consider questions which, from their importance or their exi- 
gency, were best entrusted to a few. Savonarola exerted all 
his influence on the behalf of the people. The progress of 
historical inquiry has now dissipated both the halo of miraculous 
perfection and the cloud of obloquy with which the memory of 
the reformer was covered by friend or foe. The purity of his 
motives it is impossible to doubt. He found himself possessed 
of a power over the populace, which he felt bound to exert in 
the service of his country. He was right in his noble-hearted 
endeavours to reclaim and elevate the lower classes; he was 
right in believing that, if the citizens generally were filled with 
the fear of God, their government would be wise and pros- 
perous; but he was wrong in imagining that legislative enact- 
ments and the secular power would be of service in bringing 
about the desired result. ‘The state became his ally; many of 
his suggestions were adopted by the new republic. But what 
had he gained? He had but attached the cause of morality 
and religion to the precarious fortunes of a political party, in a 
dissolute city, and at a restless time. He dreamed of a theo- 
cracy; he essayed to realize his dream, and, in attempting too 
much, lost all. It should be borne in mind that, in Italy, tem- 
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poral and spiritual despotism were more practically identical 
than in the north of Europe. It is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at, that a movement towards reform in that country should 
assume a more political aspect. It would naturally, also, be 
less profound in its sentiment, less daring in the innovation of 
its doctrine, and limited more exclusively to sudden and vehe- 
ment action. 

In a sermon preached in the cathedral before the signory and 
a large assembly of the citizens, Savonarola, after showing that 
a popular government was the most suitable for Florence, 
advised a modified democracy, limited somewhat after the Athe- 
nian model. The Florentine Ecclesia, the Consiglio Grande, 
was to consist of all the citizens qualified by the old laws of 
Florence to vote. The dregs of the populace would thus be 
excluded. He assured the people that their republic would 
advance toward perfectness in proportion as they were con- 
vinced that it should be the first object of a Christian state to 
suppress immorality, and to make the precepts of the Gospel 
the rule of social life; in proportion as each should show him- 
self capable of sacrificing private interest to the common weal, 
and of forgetting past animosities in a united effort to establish 
the prosperity of Florence. He met with most opposition in 
his endeavours to procure a decree of universal amnesty. The 
Italians did not understand a reaction without its vengeance, 
and were not disposed to dispense with their accustomed cata- 
logue of exile and confiscation. But Savonarola was anxious 
that the principle of Christian charity, which he hoped to see 
henceforth the guiding maxim of the state, should be thus dis- 
played at the outset, and the measure was soon afterwards 
passed. The great council of the citizens, established on the 
basis he had proposed, elected the magistrates and voted the 
supplies. Success depended greatly on the kind of arrange- 
ments adopted to impart facility and order to the movements of 
this unwieldy mass, and to further its practical working by some 
admixture of the representative element. By a fatal error, these 
important regulations were deferred to a future period. Free- 
dom was asserted, but not consolidated. 

The dangers of the new constitution were not confined to 
those which arose from its own imperfection. Alphonsina, the 
wife of Pietro, and the new-Medicean party, were unceasing in 
their efforts, by calumny and intrigue, to lessen the influence of 
Savonarola. A reformation of morals was as little to the taste 
of the indolent and dissipated sons of the wealthy families of 
Florence, as was the puritanism of the commonwealth to the 
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discomfited cavaliers. The extended suffrage was hateful to 
many who had much to hope from an oligarchy, nothing from 

ublic opinion. Savonarola beheld in the republic the cause of 
justice and of God; his enemies could see only the combined 
evils of priestly influence and popular misrule. The infant 
commonwealth was stigmatized as monastic, its adversaries 
were reproached as impious. New party names were heard in 
Florence. The friends of Savonarola were ridiculed as Piag- 
noni—the weepers. His opponents earned, by their fierce 
rancour, the appellation of Arrabbiati—the furious. The most 
violent partisans of this adverse faction, consisting chiefly of 
dissolute and desperate youths, banded in a confederacy and 
thirsting for the blood of Savonarola, were known as Com- 
pagnacci—the wicked companions. But more formidable than 
calumny or violence was the assertion that Savonarola had out- 
stepped his province—the complaint that Florence was to all 
appearance governed by a monk, and to this charge he replied 
frequently from the pulpit. He argued, that he had not thrust 
himself forward, but had been called forth by the general voice ; 
that the citizens needed a counsellor, without fear or ambition 
on his own account, to tell them truth; that to do thus much, 
and to persuade them to love each other and to love God, to 
teach them to obey and to govern in His fear, and by the rule 
of His gospel, was not unlawfully to entangle himself in the 
affairs of this life—rather a course for which he could adduce 
holy and venerable precedent. He had never, in a single 
instance, employed his influence to aggrandize himself or to 
favour his friends; he called Heaven to witness that he had at 
heart throughout only the best interests of Florence. 

The Dominicans of St. Mark’s still show the visitor to the 
monastery, two very small rooms opening into each other, and 
situated at the end of along corridor, the walls of which are 
adorned, like several of the empty apartments on either side, by 
figures from the graceful and saintly pencil of Fra Angelico. 
Above the entrance to those two cells stands the inscription— 
‘Hos cellulos H. Savonarola, vir apostolicus, inhabitavit.? In 
the inner one there hangs an old, dark portrait of him with the 
cowl over his head, and his eye fixed on a crucifix he holds in 
his hand. About the head there is a faint glory. The outer 
room was his study ; and here, looking down on the quiet court 
below, or gazing on the fragment of blue sky above, Savona- 
rola mused on an imaginary convent, where a heartfelt piety, 
not formalism, should fulfil the vow, and charity, learning, and 
active self-denial should do their work of blessing within and 
without; mused, too, on an imaginary Florence, where a holy 
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peace should reign, instead of gay vice and turbulent disquiet ; 
and where, knit as brethren, and terrible to every adversary, the 
industrious citizens, free men and patriots, should own no king 
but Christ. But the time was now come when the visions of 
the recluse must enter upon realization amidst the tumult of 
contending party. He had to make the transition from the 
theory of principles to their practice, and was to find, as men 
always must, that the passage from thought to action, from the 
idea to the execution, from the promise to the. performance, is 
full of difficulty, and surely fraught with more or less of disap- 
pointment; it is a test as trying and as keen as that hazardous, 
hairbreadth bridge which Mahomet has fabled. Savonarola 
could not conceal from himself that the materials with which he 
had to work were not of the most favourable kind. He saw 
about him little of that spirit of forbearance and generosity 
which he desired. On the contrary, he beheld the arts by which 
ambition makes its way plied busily on every side, the noble 
stooping, and the low-born aspiring, to play the part of the 
demagogue. Often was temperate counsel called treacherous, 
and outvoiced by clamour.* The best-disposed were not the 
most energetic, and too often shrank from the danger and 
obloquy of conflict. But his convictions of duty nerved him 
to meet the difficulties of his position. From the pulpit he was 
indefatigable in encouragement, counsel, or rebuke. There we 
find him attributing the corruptions of the time to the neglect 
of the word of God. He declared that there was no authority 
in Scripture for the pompous ritual and the endless ceremonies 
of the church as then existing. He pointed to the vicious priests 
and monks (who lived, as he said with startling truth, worse by 
far than the laity they professed to guide,) as mainly answer- 
able for the prevalent ungodliness and crime. 

For two years the fervid eloquence and the ceaseless activity 
of Savonarola appeared to triumph over every obstacle. His 
enthusiasm communicated itself to multitudes in every class of 
society. The great cathedral was found too strait for his many 
hearers, and it became necessary to erect in it raised seats like 
an amphitheatre. Strangers from various quarters flocked in 
from day to day. The peasants from the Apennines would 


* Among the extreme members of a party, unreflecting audacity—‘ vis consili 
expers,’—is always applauded as generous self-devotion, while caution, candour, 
and forbearance are reproached, either as cowardice or treason. It was so in the 
French revolution, it was so in ancient Greece. The sagacious remarks of 
Thucydides are precisely applicable to the state of things at Florence, and, indeed, 
to every violent party movement,—rérpa piv yao addytoToc avdpia 
EvopioOn, dedia KT.A—Kai 6 piv XareTaivwy 
asi, 6 vrorroc. LI, 82. 
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travel all night, and at early morning crowd the porches before 
the church doors were opened. These poor people were fre- 
quently accommodated by the wealthy citizens, and some of 
them would entertain as many as thirty or forty such guests in 
their houses. At one period a scarcity of provisions gave 
evidence, by the humane efforts it called forth, that the lessons 
of Savonarola had not been without effect. Some of the rich 
laid out large sums in the purchase of corn from Sicily, and 
sold it at a low rate; others were active in succouring the sick 
and the distressed, in offering them food and shelter, or in pro- 
viding for their reception into hospitals. Places of public 
amusement were little frequented; gambling almost disappeared ; 
fasts were observed with a new solemnity; hymns were sung 
in the streets and in the fields by the artisan and the labourer. 
Plato proposed to banish poets from his republic. Savonarola 
did not look with a more favourable eye on the licentious 
literature of his day. The ascetic morality to which he was 
attached led him to permit, if not to institute, some arbitrary 
procedures which, in the issue, served only to increase the flame 
they could not quench. A number of young men formed them- 
selves into a kind of order, whose office it was to make domi- 
ciliary visits, requesting the surrender of every vanity, or ana- 
thema, as they called it. On compliance they pronounced 
upon the house thus purified a benediction, which was not 
always regarded as an equivalent. When the season of Lent 
arrived, wanton pictures, cards, dice, harps and lutes, copies of 
Boccaccio, the Morgante Maggiore, &c. were collected, carried 
in procession before the lodges of the signory, heaped into a 
pyramid in the centre of the great square, and burned, to the 
sound of trumpets and the singing of psalms. 

Meanwhile, danger was thickening in two quarters at once, 
and Savonarola was more decisively assailed, while the number 
of his defenders was diminished. He had repeatedly urged 
fidelity to their treaty, both on the king of France and on the 
citizens of Florence. The compact was observed by the latter 
with a good faith that was ill requited. After an expedition 
which failed to realize either the schemes of his own ambition, 
or the fond hopes of Savonarola, the king left Italy with general 
promises which he cared little to fulfil. He spoke confidently 
of a return, but as time wore on, the prospect of a second 
interference on the part of France grew less and less. This 
course of things appeared to set at nought the prophecies of 
Savonarola, and encouraged the enemies of Florence. But 
their jealousy of each other prevented their enmity from being 
really formidable. France was still a reality—a confederacy of 
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the Italian states, always a fiction. A conspiracy to restore 
Pietro was discovered. Five of its leaders—men of great influ- 
ence—were put to death without being allowed that appeal to 
the Great Council which a recent law had permitted in such 
eases. It is not clear that Savonarola did all he might have 
done to withstand the popular rage against the offenders, 
and to prevent this gross act of injustice. Shortly after this 
event, we find a part of the new signory decidedly opposed to 
him, and the rest indifferent. The Compagnacci were em- 
boldened, and became more daring and dangerous than ever. 
At the same time, Alexander VI., informed of everything at 
Rome, was preparing his most formidable weapons for a 
decisive blow. At first he had masked his resentment against 
Savonarola with a dissimulation worthy of Tiberius. The 
offered bribe of a cardinal’s hat had been rejected with disdain 
by the high-minded monk. This pontiff, conscious of his guilt, 
dreaded a vigorous attempt at reformation as the greatest of all 
calamities. When Charles VIII. was on his march southward, 
what terrified Alexander in the prospect was not the loss of 
Italian liberty, the devastation of the Romagna, or even a 
humiliating scene in the Vatican or at St. Peter’s—it was the 
possibility of a general council. He was informed that Savo- 
narola had sent letters to the Emperor, and the kings of France, 
Spain, and England, urging them to take steps for summoning 
a council to reform the abuses that now disgraced the Romish 
see. It is certain, however, that Savonarola soon afterwards 
abandoned the vain hope of any amendments arising from such 
a source: he saw that the corrupt would not punish corruption 
—the hierarchy would not reform the hierarchy. The pontiff 
had already written, forbidding him, on pain of excommunica- 
tion, to continue preaching. He had employed both threats 
and promises to induce the signory to take measures to silence 
the obnoxious friar. That signory spoke of him as the bene- 
factor of his country, and returned a spirited refusal. This was 
in March, 1497. The signory who sat for the two ensuing 
months were divided in their sentiments. An uproar in the 
church, caused by an attempt of the Compagnacci to assassinate 
Savonarola, furnished a pretext for prohibiting his preaching. 
He yielded obedience to the civil authority. On the twelfth of 
May, the citizens saw posted on the doors of the cathedral, of 
the churches of Santa Croce and San Miniato, the papal brief 
enjoining the public proclamation of the excommunicatory 
sentence. The excitement of both parties was now at its 
height. The adverse faction introduced once more, with insult- 
ing ostentation, the vicious practices which the stern rule of the 
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monk had banished; they broke down the benches in the 
cathedral, assaulted the brethren of St. Mark’s, and circulated 
throughout the city lampoons and pamphlets, in Latin and 
Italian, in prose and verse, against Savonarola. His adherents, 
still numerous, were scarcely less active. He himself published 
several letters to animate his friends, and to show that the 
unrighteous sentence was not binding, he adduced in his 
support the authority of Gregory and Aquinas, and the declara- 
tion of Gerson, who had said that if a man could not by argu- 
ment induce a pope to rescind an unjust censure, he committed 
no sin in resisting it to the utmost. In the autumn, a friendly 
signory interceded in vain with Alexander on his behalf. But 
all hope of any arrangement ceased when, at Christmas, Savo- 
narola appeared in the pulpit once more. There he declared 
that whoever maintained the validity of the excommunication, . 
and sought to silence him in preaching the Gospel, was an 
enemy to the kingdom of God, and a friend to the kingdom of 
Satan; was himself a heretic, and should be cast out of the 
church. He asserted the fallibility of the pope, and affirmed 
that, in his own case, he had been imposed upon by calumny. 
The number of his hearers was great as ever, though the priests 
received directions strictly to enforce the interdict, and to deny 
to all who attended on his preaching the sacraments and Chris- 
tian burial. But in the signory for March, 1498, the majority 
were his avowed enemies. The letters from Rome became 
more frequent and menacing. The magistrates did not venture 
to seize his person, as the pope required, but a decree was 
passed, forbidding him to preach. He entered the pulpit for 
the last time on the eighteenth of March. In the course of his 
address, he denied that he had ever opposed Jawful church 
authority—the power which oppressed and corrupted the church, 
that was no ecclesiastical, it was a Satanic power, to be resisted 
to the death. He appealed, he said, from man to God, and 
was prepared to endure the worst his enemies might be per- 
mitted to inflict. 

Domenico da Pescia, an old man, but full of youthful fire, 
was conspicuous among the most zealous friends of Savonarola. 
He was opposed by a Minorite named Francesco. They 
preached against each other and disputed repeatedly. At 
length, Francesco challenged his antagonist to decide their con- 
troversy by submitting with him to an ordeal by fire. There is. 
good reason for believing that, in every step he took, the 
Minorite acted under the direction of the papal party; he was 
assured that he himself should not be really put to the proof:. 
the whole was a scheme to place Savonarola in a position which. 
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might easily be employed to ruin his credit with the people. 

€ pope so contrived it that he might represent himself as 
favourable or averse to such an appeal according to the issue. 
Francesco soon after said that he would undergo the trial only 
with Savonarola himself. He replied, that the arguments by 
which he had proved his excommunication invalid were too 
forcible to require miracle in their support. Francesco, having 
played his part, disappeared. With some difficulty a brother 
of the same order was found, named Rondinelli, who consented 
to fill his place. The civie authorities appointed a day and 
hour for the contest. 

On the 7th of April, the great Piazza was occupied by large 
bodies of troops to protect either party from violence. Umpires 
were chosen. Every window and house-top about the square 
was crowded with spectators. The disputants were to pass 
through a narrow passage between two rows of burning faggots. 
At half-past twelve the Dominicans and Franciscans approached 
in procession on either side; among the former was seen 
Domenico, with a crucifix in his hand, followed by Savonarola, 
carrying the host. Rondinelli was nowhere visible. The 
Minorites required that Domenico should exchange habits with 
another, lest he should have concealed about his person some 
charm against the fire. This point was not yielded without 
much discussion. It was next demanded that he should not 
enter the fire with the crucifix in his hand. Here followed a 
still more protracted dispute, and the debate grew yet more 
vehement when he insisted on carrying with him the host. At 
length, as evening was drawing on, an order came from the 
Signory to suspend the proceedings. The people separated 
with loud murmurs; they had waited long, and had been disap- 
pointed—they had not seen one fellow-creature burned. Savo- 
narola became the object of the ill-feeling which his enemies 
spared no pains to increase. The delay contrived by his oppo- 
nents was attributed tohim. It was said that he ought to have 
entered on the ordeal alone. The Minorites dispersed them- 
selves among the people, relating with holy horror how Savo- 
narola would have burned the host in the fire. Early on the 
following morning the streets were thronged—it was a day of 
universal confusion. Towards the evening a cry was raised 
‘ To St. Mark’s !—to St. Mark’s!’ and the Compagnacci, urging 
on the crowd, marked their way with blood. As the monks 
were singing vespers within, huge stones came hurling through 
the windows, and the shouts of the mob were heard without. 
Soon troops arrived sent by the magistracy; fire was applied 
to the doors; some of the monks, and a few laymen within, 
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resisted as well as they could. At length, about midnight, 
came officers requiring Savonarola, Domenico, and Silvester 
Maruffi to accompany them to the Signory. Savonarola, after 
taking an affecting farewell of the monks, surrendered himself 
with his two companions, and amidst cruel insults and blows 
was conducted to prison. The tidings flew to Rome, and the 
delighted pope empowered the vicar to grant full absolution for 
every crime committed in the tumult. 

Savonarola was repeatedly put to the torture. For some time 
the anguish of his dislocated frame, and the burning coals 
placed beneath his feet, failed to wring from him such confession 
as his adversaries desired. A villain named Ceccone, a man 
whose life had once been saved by Savonarola, engaged for a 
eertain sum to falsify the documents and to substitute his pre- 
tended report of Savonarola’s confession for the true one. At 
last, reiterated tortures extorted some admissions from the ac- 
cused, which he afterwards denied. His body was feeble, he 
said, and the same agony might produce a repetition of the same 
concessions, but he remained by all that he had ever taught. His 
meditations on the fifty-first and thirty-first Psalms, written in 
prison, record his deep self-abasement and his childlike trust 
in the Saviour. They are the last utterances of a heart-broken 
man taking refuge in the mercy of his God. The day of execu- 
tion came. ‘I separate thee,’ said the bishop of Vasona to the 
martyr, ‘from the militant and triumphant church of God.’ 
‘From the church militant, said Savonarola; ‘from the church 
triumphant thou canst not.’ In the great square of Florence a 
scaffold was erected, at which some of Savonarola’s friends were 
compelled to labour through the night. The same crowds were 
gathered which had pressed before to see the fiery trial. This 
time they were not to be disappointed. The prisoners were 
sentenced as heretics, to be hung and afterwards burnt. Do- 
menico and Maruffi were first executed, and then Savonarola, 
who expired without a word, after a last gaze on that fierce and 
fickle populace whom he had longed to reclaim and to ennoble. 
As says Lenau— 

‘ His face it hath a holy calm, 
His silence is a blessed prayer, 
A hearkening to the heavenly psalm, 
That wafts him solace down the air.’ 

The fire did its work, and the ashes of the dead were thrown 
from the old bridge into the Arno. Thus perished this Christian 
patriot and reformer, after a career not unmarked by some grave 
errors, with a temperament too impetuous, at a period too early, 
in a land too unfavourable, for the success he aimed at; but 
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who did, with a devout and earnest spirit, the work it was given 
him to do, toiling by the light he had, and leaving the result 
with Heaven. The grand conviction of his life may be summed 
up in the noble words of Milton, ‘ when God commands to take 
‘ the trumpet and blow a sonorous or a jarring blast, it lies not 
‘in man’s will what he shall say or what he shall conceal.’ 


Arr. II. (1.) The Stars and the Earth, or Thoughts upon Space, 
Time, and Eternity. 1847. London: Bailliére. 

(2.) Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir Jonn F. W. Herscuet, 
Bart., K.H., &c. &c. Second Edition. London: Longman, 
1849. 

(3.) Report on American Meteorites. By Cuartes UpHam SHErarp, 
M.D., Professor of Chemistry, South Carolina, &c. 1848. New 
Haven, U. S.: Hamlen. 


Macau ay’s ‘ History of England’ is now in its fifth edition; 
Layard’s ‘ Nineveh’ is inits third; and within a few weeks of the 
issue of a second edition of Sir John Herschel’s ‘ Astronomy,’ it 
was out of print, and a new issue, equivalent to a third edition, 
is now on sale. So large a demand as these successive editions 
imply is a silent but most striking tribute to the interest of the 
subjects discussed in those works, and the skill of the writers 
who have handled them. A reviewer may, in these circum- 
stances, safely take for granted, that instead of entering into a 
critical analysis of works, already judged and approved by his, 
and their readers, he may profitably make them the occasion of 
an excursus into regions of speculation, which such volumes 
have rendered patent to all. We propose to do so on the 
present occasion with Sir John Herschel’s delightful work. It 
does not call for formal praise. The younger Herschel occupies 
the first rank among astronomers. He is second only to 
Humboldt in extensive and minute acquaintance with all the 
physical sciences, and is his equal in wide general culture and 
fine taste, and in skill as a writer. This is so well known, and so 
fully appreciated, that we say no more on the subject, but quote 
at once a passage from Sir John’s preface, which will justify 
the use which we make of his work, and serve as a text for 
our present remarks, 

‘If proof were wanted of the inexhaustible fertility of astro- 
‘nomical science in points of novelty and interest, it would 
‘ suffice to adduce the addition to the list of members of our 
‘system of no less than eight new planets and satellites during 
‘the preparation of these sheets for the press.’—P. viii. 
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From the inexhaustibly fertile field here referred to, we select 
one point for consideration, and invite our readers, for a brief 
space, to the discussion of an argument touching the Nature of 
the Stars and their Inhabitants. 

To prevent any misconception as to the scope of what 
follows, we wish it to be understood at the very outset, that we 
shall enter into no discussion as to the probability or improba- 
bility of the heavenly bodies being inhabited. We shall take 
for granted that they possess inhabitants, or rather shall put the 
question thus: ‘If the stars are inhabited, is it probable that 
the dwellers on them resemble those on this star, or Earth, or is it 
more likely that they are non-terrestrial beings, unlike us, and our 


plant, and animal companions, and different in different stars? 


We are not anxious to compel the conclusion, that all the 
stars are inhabited. Many of the excellent of the earth have 
held that they universally are, and that, too, by rational crea- 
tures; and have thought that the denial of this did injustice to 
our own convictions, and to the omnipotence and bounty of 
God. But our standard of Utilitarianism can never be a safe 
one by which to estimate the works of him whose ways are not 
as our ways, nor does it require the view supposed. 

It would not be a painful, but a pleasant thing, surely, to 
Jearn that some of the stars, such as the new planet Flora, were 
great gardens, like Eden of old before Adam was created; 
gardens of God, consecrated entirely to vegetable life, where 
foot of man or beast had never trod, nor wing of bird or in- 
sect fanned the breeze; where the trees never crackled before 
the pioneer’s torch, nor rang with the woodman’s axe, but every 
flower ‘ was born to blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on 
the desert air.’ 

Neither is it the remembrance of the Arabian Nights, nor 
thought of Aladdin’s lamp, that makes us add that we should re- 
joice to learn that there was such a thing as an otherwise uninha- 
bited star, peopled solely by magnificent crystals. What a grand 
thing a world would be, containing, though it contained nothing 
else, columns of rock crystal like icebergs, and mountains of 
purple amethyst, domes of rubies, pinnacles and cliffs of 
emeralds and diamonds, and gates and foundations of precious. 
stones, such as John saw in the Holy Jerusalem descending 
out of heaven! All who reach the Happy Land are to enter 
heaven as little children, and it may please God, besides other 
methods of instruction, to teach his little ones his greatness and 
his power, by showing them such a world as we have imagined. 

And even if some heavenly messenger, ‘Gabriel that stands. 
in the presence of God,’ or one of the other angels that excel 
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in strength, should descend amongst us, and proclaim, ‘ There 
is no life of any kind in any star but the earth,’ should we be 
entitled to murmur at the news. Such is the pride and selfish- 
ness of man, that he does not hesitate to proclaim any world 
a desert, from which himself or his fellows are excluded. 
But even if it should be certain that every star but the earth 
is a ball of lifeless granite, or barren lava, it would be for us, if 
we were wise, to say of it, as the Psalmist would have said, 
‘Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence?’ In the most deserted and solitary of worlds, as 
we might call it, God is present. The fulness of him that 
filleth all in all, fills it; the Saviour and the Holy Spirit are 
there. If our ears were not stopped like the deaf adder’s, we 
should, if visitants of such an orb, hear a voice say, ‘ Put off 
‘thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
‘is holy ground.’ We leave, then, the question of the universal 
habitation of the heavenly bodies untouched, and intend, more- 
over, to refer chiefly to the nature of the stars, and not to that 
of their inhabitants. The character or quality of the dwellers 
in the heavenly bodies is, doubtless, a more generally attractive 
topic than that of their habitations, as most thoughtful men 
would consider the most forlorn and degraded savage a more 
truly interesting object than the grandest palace. Our only hope, 
however, in the meanwhile, of ascertaining anything concerning 
the dwellers in the stars is founded upon what we can discover 
concerning the stars themselves. 

The direction in which our argument must proceed may be 
stated in a word. If we made out a rude structure on the 
summit of a cliff, to have all the characters of an eagle’s nest, 
we should fairly enough infer that its inhabitants were, or had 
been, eagles; if we were satisfied that another erection was a 
beavers’ dam, we should judge that beavers dwelt within. A 
bee-hive would imply bees; a burrow, foxes; a mole-hill, moles; 
and so if among the heavenly bodies, we discover stars identical 
with our earth, we may pretty safely infer that they are, or may 
be, or may have been, inhabited by beings like ourselves. 
Direct observations on the dwellers in the stars, if dwellers 
there be, it is not likely we shall ever succeed in making. Of 
the inhabitants of the sun we shall probably never know more, 
than that the Apostle John saw in vision an angel in it; and as 
for the nearest of the heavenly bodies, we may be thankful that 
in early life, we did all see with our own eyes, as the reader 
knows he did, the man in the moon, as it is not likely that 
any of us who have reached maturer years shall ever see him 
again. Isaac Taylor thinks that our sun ‘may be a world of 
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‘bliss, the abode of creatures endowed with incorruptibility and 
‘immutability ; in a word, Heaven.* Others, whose names we 
are glad to leave in oblivion, have looked upon the sun as the 
world of woe. John Foster thought that its inhabitants might be 
€ square, orbicular,’ or, as he shrewdly adds, ‘ of any other form.’+ 
We are not about to emulate these authors. The question we 
shall try to answer is the much simpler one—‘ Are the stars 
and their inhabitants terrestrial or non-terrestrial, earthly or 
non-earthly ?” 

Great men have held it probable that the stars are terrestrial 
in nature—i. e., fashioned of the same materials, and generally 
constructed like the earth. Sir Isaac Newton was of this 
opinion. So, to some extent, were Laplace and the elder 
Herschel. Humboldt has adopted it, and Mulder, the dis- 
tinguished chemist of Holland. Isaac Taylor, in his ‘ Physical 
Theory of another Life,’ has enlarged upon it with characteristic 
ingenuity and eloquence. It has been widely brought before 
the public by Professor Nichol, and the author of the ‘ Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation, and thus it has become a 
subject of popular interest. 

The question may at first sight appear to be one, which, how- 
ever attractive to the unscientific, cannot be pronounced upon by 
them ; and such certainly is its character. Yet it may be curious 
to inquire what the decision of the general public is likely to be 
on a subject so alluring to unreined speculation; and it has been 
strongly held by certain of the advocates of the telluric or ter- 
restrial nature of the heavenly bodies, that the untutored per- 
ception of analogy, and the unaided common sense of mankind, 
would justify the conclusion, which they favour. Nay, it 
has been urged that the prejudices of the more lettered and 
scientific portion of the public incline them to prefer the 
theory of a non-terrestrial chemistry, although it is difficult to 
see how this can be the case. To satisfy all parties, however, 
we shall in the first place try, if possible, to learn what the so- 
called common sense verdict is, or rather would be, and as we 
can appeal to no existing document as formally recording it, 
we shall suppose a jury impanelled to try the question of the 
chemical identity of our globe and the sidereal universe. 

All fellows of colleges and of royal societies shall be ex- 
cluded: all doctors of all kinds, all professors, lecturers, and 
the teaching class: all clergymen, lawyers, naval and military 
officers, civil engineers, and in general every man who puts a 
title before, or prints letters after his name. All critics, re- 


* Physical Theory of Another Life, p. 210. + Life, vol. i. p. 204. 
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viewers, writers of books, and every one else, professionally or 
systematically connected with scientific or with literary polemics, 
shall likewise be protested against; and whosoever, moreover, can 
be shown, on the faintest suspicion, to have made science, however 
slightly, a matter of study. From the residue of mankind, after 
the roll has thus been purged, twelve honest men and true shall 
be chosen, as strongly gifted with common sense as can be 
found. These shall form our grand jury. The case shall be 
tried on successive midnights, in the open court of heaven, and 
the cause shall be argued according to a precedent supplied by 
Napoleon, though not to be found in the Napoleon Code. When 
the First Consul crossed the Mediterranean on his Egyptian ex- 
pedition, he carried with him a cohort of savans, who ultimately 
did good service in many ways. Among them, however, as might 
be expected at thatera, were not a few philosophers of the Vol- 
taire-Diderot school. Napoleon, for his own instruction and 
amusement on shipboard, encouraged disputation among these 
gentlemen; and on one occasion they undertook to show, and, 
according to their own account, did demonstrate, by infallible 
logic and metaphysic, that there is no God. Bonaparte, who 
hated all ideologists, abstract reasoners, and logical demonstra- 
tors, no matter what they were demonstrating, would notfence with 
these subtle dialecticians, but had them immediately on deck, and 
pointing to the stars in the clear sky, replied by way of counter 
argument, “Very good, messieurs! but who made all these ?” 
We shall judge this case in the same way. The stars 
themselves shall be appealed to for a reply to the question we 
are curious to have answered. They shall appear at the bar, 
and learn that a charge has been preferred against them, that 
‘they are of the earth earthy.’ The question shall be put to 
each, ‘Earthly or not earthly?’ and the jury shall give their 
verdict according to the answer returned. Our twelve honest 
men, then, having sworn in the presence of the great Judge to 
give a righteous verdict, shall be taken to the summit of some 
heaven-kissing hill, and left there as long as they please, to 
make acquaintance with the stars. Far away from anxious 
author and captious critics, they shall read for themselves the 
lesson of the universe. The heavens shall declare the glory of 
God: the firmament show his handiwork. Day unto day shall 
utter speech in their hearing: night unto night show knowledge 
before them. They shall watch the guiding of Arcturus and his 
sons: and behold the bands of Orion: they shall feel the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades, and listen to the morning stars 
singing together. ‘The Sirian star, that maketh the summer 
deadly,’ shall shine forth before them on the forehead of the sky, 
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and they shall hearken to the solemn tread of the host of heaven, 
as, drawn up in their constellations, they nightly repeat their 
sentinel march from horizon to horizon. 

And when the unsatisfied senses are still filled with desire, 
all needful help shall be furnished to gratify their longing. The 
Herschel forty-feet telescope shall be granted our jury to gaze 
through, and the courteous Lord Rosse will not refuse the giant 
reflector. Pulkowa, and Altona, and the Cape shall lend the best 
instruments of their observatories, and the ingenious Lassell 
shall record for them what he witnesses with his space-piercing 
tube. The wise and filial Herschel shall stand by to explain; 
and the eloquent Arago and sweet-tongued Humboldt make 
the wayfaring man, though a stranger, at home in the universe. 
As witnesses, however, witnesses only, shall these high priests 
of nature be called, and speak to facts, but offer no opinions. 

Our twelve shall first cast a glance at our own solar system, 
and observe that no one of its planets has the same magnitude, 
inclination of axis, so far as that has been observed, density, 
time of rotation, or arrangement of orbit; but that each, in all 
these particulars, differs greatly from its brethren. They shall 
notice that several of the planets have no moons: that our earth 
has one relatively very large one: Jupiter, four relatively 
small ones: Saturn, seven of greatly varying dimensions: Uranus, 
as is believed, six; and Neptune, twoor more. They shall see 
the splendid girdles which Saturn, and, as some think, Neptune, 
wear, and be warned that two at least of the moons of Uranus 
move from east to west, or in a direction opposite to that of 
their planet, and of all the other bodies of the solar system. 

The enormous differences in the length of the planetary 
years shall startle them; that of Mercury, for example, being 
equal to about three of our months; that of Neptune, to 164 of 
our years. The lesser, but marked diversities in the length of 
their days shall awaken notice, the Mercurial day being like 
our own, twenty-four hours long, the Saturnine only ten. The 
variations in the amount of heat and light received from the Sun 
by each of its attendants shall not be forgotten; Uranus, for 
example, obtaining two thousand times less than Mercury, 
which receives seven times more than the earth. They shall 
also observe the extent to which the planets are subject to 
changes of season; the Earth knowing its four grateful vicissi- 
tudes; Jupiter knowing none; whilst the winter in Saturn under 
the shadow of his rings is fifteen years long. All those unre- 
sembling particulars shall be made manifest to our observant 
twelve. Neither shall they be forgetful of those dissimilarities 
in relation to atmosphere, and perhaps to physical constitution 
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which astronomers have detected. When so much diversity has 
been seen to shine through the unity of the Solar system, our 
twelve shall gaze forth into space to see if all be sameness there. 
Sameness! They shall discern stars of the first magnitude, stars 
of the second magnitude, of the third, of the fourth, of the seventh, 
down to points so small, even to the greatest telescopes, that the 
soberest of philosophers can devise no better name for them than 
star-dust; and one of them declares ‘ that for anything experience 
‘has hitherto taught us, the number of the stars may be really 
‘infinite, in the only sense in which we can assign a meaning 
‘to the word.’* They shall find that the Dog-star is a sun, 
whose light has an intrinsic splendour sixty-three times greater 
than that of our own solar orb, and that he is not counted chief 
of the stars. They shall search in vain through the abysses 
for a system similar to our own, and find none, but perceive 
instead, multitudes of double-stars or twin suns, revolving round 
each other. They shall learn that there are triple systems of 
suns, and that there may be more complex ones; and try to 
conceive how unlike our planetary arrangements must be the 
economy of the worlds to which these luminaries furnish light. 
They shall gaze at purple and orange suns, at blue and green 
and yellow and red ones; and become aware of double systems 
where the one twin appears to be a self-luminous sun, and the 
other a dark sphere of corresponding magnitude, like a sun 
gone out, as if modern science would assign an exact meaning 
to Origen’s reference to ‘stars, which ray down darkness.’ 
Herschel shall show them the sidereal clusters, many of which 
‘convey the complete idea of a globular space filled full of 
‘stars [i. e. suns] insulated in the heavens, and constituting in 
‘itself a family or society apart from the rest, and subject only 
‘to its own internal laws.’ Lord Rosse shall exhibit the nebule, 
resolved and unresolved. The Continental observatories shall 
furnish records of those strange heavenly bodies which 
periodically wax and wane, now shining like ‘candles of the 
Lord, now darkening with Ichabod on their foreheads. Tycho 
Brahe shall tell of those mysterious unabiding stars, which have 
flashed almost in a moment into existence in the heavens, and 
have died away like all precocious things prematurely, appearing 
as if to verify the poet’s prediction, that the sun himself will 
prove a transient meteor in thesky. The Chinese astronomers 
shall proclaim the paths of ancient comets, which neither Greek 
nor Roman had courage or science enough to trace through the 
heavens; and Humboldt, after describing the wanderings of the 


* Herschel’s Astronomy, Second Edition, p, 520. 
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comets of later days, shall supply the commentary that so great 
are the differences among these eccentric bodies, ‘ that the de- 
‘scription of one can only be applied with much caution to 
‘another.’ The American observers shall detail how thick and 
fast the ‘fiery tears’ fall from the November meteors: and a 
thousand other witnesses stand ready to affirm ‘of diversity 
there is no end.’ But we may suppose our somewhat distracted 
twelve, at this stage of the proceedings, to decline further evi- 
dence, and bethink themselves what their verdict shall be. 

‘ These stars !’ one juryman will say, a chandler we may guess, 
or oil merchant, or perhaps only a lamp-lighter—‘ these stars ! 
these suns! these ‘street lamps, as Carlyle has called them, 
‘in the city of God, are they to be counted, my brethren, so 
many argand burners, each cast in the same mould, with wick 
clipped to the same length, and fed with the like modicum of 
oil, that it may spread an equal number of rays over the same 
square section of heaven’s pavement? Nay! are we not certain 
that at least they differ in size and brightness? and if thus they 
vary in dimensions and in splendour, as well as in colour of light 
and in mode of arrangement, is it likeliest that in other respects 
they differ only in degree, and have all but one function, or that 
they differ in kind and in office also? Some shall be likened to 
fragrant wax-candles, lighting up gay drawing rooms; and 
others shall be murky torches following the dead to the tomb; 
and others Eddystone lamps, saving goodly ships from destruc- 
tion; and others, rainbow-tinted vases, making the streets gay 
on coronation festivals: or strontia-fires, bidding armies begin 
battle; or Bude flames, illuminating halls of parliament; or 
lime-ball and electric lights on lofty mountain-tops, measuring 
arcs of the globe.’ 

A second of the twelve shall arise, a blacksmith, or stoker by 
the look of him. ‘That visible sun of ours, it should seem, is 
the open furnace-door of a great locomotive engine, sweeping 
through space. Its train goes with it, of Jupiter-Saturn first 
class carriages, Mars-Earthly second class, and Ceres-Vesta 
third ones; satellite trucks being here and there interspersed 
through the train; and comet engines provided to go special 
messages. Those far distant stars, it should seem, are locomo- 
tives too, and like enough, propel planet-trains, though no one 
has seen even traces of the latter. But are we free to settle 
that each drags its Jupiter, its Earth and Vesta carriages behind 
it, with the same lord and squire passengers in the first, citizens 
well to do in the second, and stout mechanics or ragged Irish- 
men in the third? Are the paint and lacker, the cushions and 
the paddings, the door-handles and the wheels, and all the 
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similar coach furniture, to be looked for in these hypothetical 
trains, exactly as they are found in our Sun’s planet-carriages ? 
Let us consider before we admit this, how many coupled en- 
gines we see; how many triplets and other locomotive wonders, 
which are likely to have attendants as strange as their engines, 
and pause before we settle that Space is but a railway network, 
traversed by up and down trains, differing only in length and 
speed, and carrying in the same vehicles the same kind of pas- 
sengers and goods, at the one Universal penny a mile. 

‘It seems, indeed, but an appeal to our ignorance to say, that 
that Sirius-engine, for example, differs nothing from our Sun- 
locomotive but in size. Its fire is far brighter and hotter than ours, 
and perhaps as much because it burns a different sort of fuel, as 
because it merely burns more of the same coke that our locomo- 
tive consumes. Neither does it seem a self-evident proposition 
that the Sirian machine must be made up of some sixty chemical 
pieces, because one of the carriages of our Sun’s train consists 
of so many. And as for the train of the Dog-star, if there be 
one, it appears not unlikely that the traffic of the regions through 
which it runs may be very different from that of our zodiac, 
and that the vehicles composing the suite of Sirius may differ 
in many particulars from such as accompany our Sun. I, for 
one at least, will say that I perceive no grounds for assuming that 
where diversity prevails in relation to all the points that are 
cognizable by us, sameness should be counted to be the rule in 
regard to everything that is hidden from our sight.’ 

A third juryman, who has plainly served before the mast, 
will make bold to ask the question—‘ Those ships of heaven 
that go sailing past, each on its mysterious God-commissioned 
errand, were it wisest to consider them a fleet of herring- 
boats or collier brigs, some larger, some smaller, but all built 
of the same materials, rigged in the same style, and carrying 
the same cargo? Or were it wiser to compare ourselves to the 
watchers on lonely Ascension Isle or solitary St. Helena, now 
signalling a man-of-war with its ‘Mariners of England;’ then 
an African slaver with its doleful passengers and demon-crew ; 
now a heavy-laden Indiaman rich with the wealth of China ; 
then a battered South Sea whaler, filled with the spoils of 
slaughtered monsters of the deep; light Tahitian schooners 
with cocoa-nuts and arrow-root; stout American ships with ice 
for the epicures in India; English barks with missionaries, for 
the heathens of all lands. Oak ships, and teak ships, and 
ships hammered out of iron: sailing vessels, and ocean steamers 
with paddles and screw-propellers. Danes, Dutchmen, and 
Swedes, Frenchmen, Russians, and Spaniards, each with its 
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different build, its unlike dialect, its strange flag and unre- 
sembling crew. ll sizes and shapes and kinds of navigable 
eraft, with all sorts of unimaginable cargoes and motley com- 
panies of seafaring men. 

‘ If there are all these differences among our sailing vessels, 
are there likely to be fewer among the ships of heaven? Do 
you think it probable that if by means of some loudest speak- 
ing-trumpet, we could hail each shining orb with ‘ Star a-hoy"’ 
and thereafter, by means of some farthest echoing reverberating 
hearing-horn, could get back an answer, that from every one 
would be returned the same doleful or trivial earthly murmur— 
* Money market tight ; Shares looking up; Pope still at Gaeta; 
the Prince of Wales is to be Earl of Dublin; Bem has beaten 
the Ban.’ 

‘ My friends, think of this. In the azure sea above us, there 
are no shores or landing-places; it is one boundless PaciFic 
OcgEan, where the frailest bark never hides behind a bulwark, 
or drops anchor in a storm. The fleets of heaven are all 
phantom ships, for ever sailing, but never nearing port. If 
they are all then as nearly as possible identical, why are 
there so many? If the nature and object of each is the 
same, why are they not pieced together, so as to make up one 
huge vessel? They might as well have been nailed and ham- 
mered into a single mighty sun, or sun-earth, lighting up, and 
darkening itself, while it floated through space, like a gigantic 
Noah’s ark, laden with every living creature.’ 

This is our Sailor-juryman’s opinion; but we have an old 
Serjeant also among our twelve, and he claims to be heard 
next. ‘The Skipper, he begins, ‘ the Skipper has likened 
the stars to men-of-war, and so will I, though in a different 
sense from him, but with a view to repeat his question: If the 
celestial bodies are all alike, why are there so many of them? 
The stars, I have been told, are the ‘Host of Heaven,’ ‘ the 
armies of the sky,’ and if so, are something more than a regi- 
ment, and are likely to present other differences than merely 
a grenadier company of stars of the first magnitude; a light 
company of stars of the second; a mass of troops of the line 
of the third; and drummer-boys of the fourth. An army, my 
friends, is not a row of pipe-clayed men, with stiff stocks and 
buttoned gaiters, turning their eyes to the right or the left, as 
some martinet colonel gives the word of command. It counts not 
by men but by companies, not by companies but by regiments, 
not by regiments but by battalions, not by battalions but by 
nations. Its officers are dukes and archdukes, kings and 
emperors. It has cavalry and infantry, artillery battalions, 
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rifle brigades, rocket companies, engineers, sappers and miners. 
In that small matter of arms and clothing how endless the dif- 
ference. Plumed bonnet, helmet and shako, grenadier cap, 
cocked hat; plaid, cuirass, hussar-jacket, broadsword, sabre 
and spear, bayonet, pistol, earabine and musket: all kinds of 
dress and equipment, and every variety of weapon, worn by all 
sorts and conditions of men. And if man, bent only on fighting 
for his hearth and home, and without caring for diversity, nay, 
doing his best to provide against it, by ‘ tailor’s uniform,’ ‘ ser- 
jeant’s drill” ‘ pipe clay,’ ‘ orders of service, and whatever else 
promised to smooth over differences,—has never been able to 
do more than iron straight and make uniform a single regiment 
at a time, and that for the shortest period, how is it likely to be 
with that Host of Heaven as ye call them? Searcely among 
earthly hosts has some latest regulation-cap become comfortable 
on the head of its military wearer, before he who planted it 
there to realize his thirst for unity, has grown weary of its same- 
ness, and must have the felt shaped anew. This is the lesson 
that nature has taught him, how not two leaves can be found 
alike, not even two pease: and if not two alike, still less three: 
least of all thirty or a thousand. If, moreover, among objects 
of the same class or species every additional unit shows an 
additional difference, how much greater the probability of 
variety, when there is a likelihood of the individuals belonging 
to different tribes! Call not, then, the heavenly bodies a host, 
or army, or acknowledge that they must have mighty differences 
among them. I say not that each ‘ sentinel star’ is unlike all 
others. It is enough if it be unlike many. There may be 
whole battalions of the same race, wielding the same weapon, 
and wearing the same uniform: but will this be the case with 
the entire army? It was not so with Pharaoh’s host or the 
Roman legions, with Attila’s hordes or Britain’s army, or with 
any host that man has seen. I ask no other evidence of diver- 
sity existing among the starry night-watchers than that there 
are millions of millions of them. Such numbers do not ex- 
haust unity; no numbers can; but they exclude sameness 
when oneness of species cannot be shown; and before we have 
counted even our thousands, ‘ all things, I doubt not, will have 
become new.’ Yes! the faulchion that Orion wields is forged 
of a different metal from the flaming sword of the comet, or the 
fiery weapon of Mars, and the club of Hercules is carved of 
another wood than the shaft of Bootes’ spear.’ 

A long-haired, ample-collared young gentleman, will here 
interrupt our militaire. ‘Of regimental tailoring and army 
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cutlery I know nothing. But did not Byron write that immortal 
line 

. ‘ Ye Stars! which are the poetry of heaven; 

and what think ye did he mean by that? That our sun, with 
the help of his family, had once since the beginning of things 
eomposed an ode; he, after much thought, giving out the first 
line, his planets with difficulty furnishing a line apiece, the 
moons attending to the stops, whilst the comets supplied the 
interjections and notes of admiration. His lordship, too, would 
intend us to understand, either that copies of this remarkable 
roduction were handed round the universe, or that, by a strik- 
ing coincidence of genius, such as happened more than once 
to himself and Goethe, each sun with due help composed 
ence in its existence the very same family piece; so that for 
millions of centuries the stars have all been chanting like the 
ehildren of an infant school, the same unchanging, meagre ver- 
sion of the ‘ hand that made us is divine.’ 

‘That might be his lordship’s meaning: but might he not, 
perhaps, intend us to understand something very different, and 
expect to have our sympathy with another view of things. Our 
Earth, I think, alone engages for its part to furnish a whole epic 
of Paradise Lost, through ‘ Man’s first disobedience, and the 
fruit of that forbidden tree, and each sphere it is likely has, 
like Thalaba, its wild and wondrous tale to tell. The poetry 
of heaven, according to my Lord Byron, or any other of the 
poet guild, is no solitary sonnet, or single song, but an Olympic 
contest of Iliads and Odysseys, epics and lyrics, tragedies and 
comedies, histories in twenty-four books, isolated verses, single 
hymns, detached odes, and separate songs, where the same 
poem is never recited twice by one author, nor similar 
compositions made public by different poets; but in endless 
diversity, a countless succession of abounding rhymes flows on, 
of ‘ grave and gay, and lively and severe,’ recounting the history 
and the destinies of the universe, and glorifying him who sits 
enthroned as its King.’ 

‘Ay! and the Music of the Spheres, will a sweet-tongued 
juryman say, ‘is that some unaccompanied melody; some 
‘Gloria Patri’ of three notes; or ‘God save the King upon a 
single string, played endlessly upon the millions of similar 
barrel organs that make up the universe? or is the latter some 
grandest cathedral organ provided not merely with ‘ vox humana,’ 
or Earthly stops, but with unnumbered Phebus flutes, Martial 
trumpets, Aries horns, Serpent clarions, and pedals touched 
by the feet of him who walketh on the wings of the wind? 
Under the vault of heaven it stands a complete orchestra, now 
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with muted voice, as the fingers of God move over one starry 
bank of keys, lisping under breath some simple melody, then, 
as they change to another, sounding out a trumpet obligato, or 
‘when the Highest gives his voice, rolling forth with open dia- 
pason a ‘Jupiter symphony,’ or guiding the Hallelujah chorus 
of the morning stars singing together. The starry choir, I 
ween, is no African row of monotonous performers singing in 
unison, and able to sing only one song, but a Russian horn- 
band, where each individual furnishes his indispensable single, 
and unlike note, towards the universal harmony, and the troop 
can execute all kinds of music: or a German festival-chorus 
with its thousand voices, and its unlike parts undulating toge- 
gether into one vast symphony, and flowing on as a mighty 
river of sound. ‘There is no speech or language where their 
voice is not heard. Their line is gone out through all the 
earth, and their words to the end of the world.’’ 

The Chancellor, or Foreman, however, of our twelve, desiring 
impartiality, and also, as befits his office, loving unity, shall 
here interpose: ‘ My friends, let not this discerning of diversity 
prevail with us too far. From the evidence laid before us it 
should seem, that this solar system of ours is a goodly branch, 
on the summit of whose stem blooms a brilliant sun-flower, 
whilst round its stalk, at due distances, are arranged the com- 
ponents of its foliage, seventeen broad planet-leaves, and 
eighteen or nineteen moon-leaflets. Besides these, there are 
myriads of sharp-pointed, swift-piercing, straggling comet- 
thorns, which have occasioned much annoyance to those who 
have handled them. With these I shall not meddle; but those 
far distant, non-planetary stars! were it not good to count them 
sunflowers also, of which on some branches indeed there are 
two on one stalk, and on others three ; larger it may be in certain 
cases, and fairer than ours, purer in their tints, and varied occa- 
sionally in the hue of their petals, but sunflowers all of them, 
and embosomed in more or fewer leaves and leaflets like those on 
our own stem? It were no mean and paltry idea of a universe, or 
meagre scheme of its unity, to compare its clustered stars to 
unfading flowers blossoming on the branches of one great tree. 
I should liken it to such a monarch of the wood as Nebuchad- 
nezzar beheld in his night-dream, or better to such as Ezekiel 
saw in waking vision. ‘ A cedarin Lebanon with fair branches, 
and with a shadowing shroud, and of an high stature ; and his top 
was among the thick boughs. * * * * * All the fowls of Heaven 
made their nestsin his boughs, and under his branches did all the 
beasts of the field bring forth their young, and under his shadow 
dwelt all great nations. * * * * * The cedars in the garden of 
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God could not hide him: the fir-trees were not like his boughs, 
and the chesnut-trees were not like his branches; nor any tree 
in the garden of God was like unto him in his beauty.’ 

‘ Yes!’ one will reply, ‘ that truly were a goodly scheme, 
and a grand unity, but were it not a better thought, productive 
of a grander unity, and as likely to be the true one, that that 
starry universe is no one flowered cedar unvaried in its beauty, 
but such a tree of life as the Daniel and Ezekiel of the New 
Testament, the beloved apostle, saw, which bare ‘ twelve manner 
of fruit, and ‘ whose leaves were for the healing of the nations’ ?” 
‘ And were it not,’ a third will say, ‘ grandest still, and most 
likely, that that midnight sky shows us no Lebanon with its 
single cedar, however stately, nor any one tree, however different 
its flowers, but a whole ‘ Garden of God, with its oaks, and its 
elms, and its fir-trees; its myrtles and its roses: ay, and its 
lilies of the valley, its daisies and violets too? Yes! stars are 
like stars, as flowers are like flowers, but they do not resemble 
each other as roses do roses, or lilies lilies; but as the rose 
does the lily, or the dark violet the star-eyed daisy.’ 

Our Chancellor, caught like Absalom in the branches of his 
own metaphor, shall say no more on the matter in dispute, but 
eontent himself with pressing for a conclusion. And thereupon 
the twelve, various in their unity, shall stand up with unco- 
vered heads in the stillness of night, and lift their unanimous 
voices to heaven. ‘ By thee only, Judge of all the earth, and 
all the universe, can this cause be decided, and to the judgment 
of thy supreme court do we refer it for final issue. But, in the 
meanwhile, we are free to give our verdict according to the 
evidence laid before us, and it runs thus :— 

© There are celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory 
of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. 
There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars: star differeth from star in glory. To 
which verdict, we, for our part, understanding the words in their 
widest sense, will append our heartiest amen. 

The ‘fulness of him that filleth all in all’ is of its essence 
inexhaustible, as we perhaps best realise when all metaphor is 
set aside, and we reflect on the one quality that belongs to 
God’s attributes; namely, that they are Infinite. It is part of 
his kindness to us, that he never lets us lose sight of this 
great prerogative of his nature, but, alike by suns and by atoms, 
teaches us that his power and his wisdom have no bounds. 

It cannot be that he reveals himself otherwise in the oceans 
of space. Were we privileged to set sail among the shining 
archipelagoes and starry islands that fill these seas, we should 
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search like marvelling but adoring children for wonder upon 
wonder, and feel a cold chill of utter disappointment if the 
widest diversity did not everywhere prevail. The sense of 
Unity is an over-ruling power which never lays aside the 
sceptre, and will not be disobeyed. We should not fear that it 
would fade away, nay, we know that it would stand forth 
mightiest when its kingdom seemed to have sunk under over- 
whelming diversity. Unity is in nature often nearest us ex- 
actly when variety seems to have put it furthest away. We are 
like the sailors of Magellan who first rounded the globe. Every 
day they sailed further as they reckoned from the place of 
their departure, and ploughed what seemed to them a straight 
line of increasing length, which had all to be retraced before 
their first harbour could be gained: but, behold, when they had 
sailed longest, and seemed farthest from home, they had the 
least to sail over, and were nearest to port. Exactly when 
hope of return was faintest were they called on to exclaim, like 
the Ancient Mariner— 
‘Oh dream of joy! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see? 


Is this the hill? is this the kirk ? 
Is this my own countree? 


A voyage through = would in like manner turn out to be 
-@ circumnavigation. e should set sail from Unity, and tra- 
verse the great circle of a universe’s variety till we came round 
to Unity again. The words on our lips as we dropt anchor 
would be, ‘There are differences of administrations, but the 
* same Lord, and there are diversities of operations, but it is the 
* same God which worketh all in all.’ 


Our readers may be disposed to think, that in all that has 
been said we have evasively begged the question. A phantom- 


_jury of men, professedly unlettered, but in reality bearing the 


same relation to the majority of the different classes they repre- 
sent, that the pedlar of Wordsworth’s Excursion does to 
ordinary pedlars, have disposed of the problem under discus- 
sion, apparently unanimously enough. But if their verdict were 
submitted to the revision of a tribunal of men of science, it may 
be thought doubtful whether it would be ratified. Let us transfer, 
then, the question of the terrestrial or non-terrestrial character 
-of the heavenly bodies, from the ‘ outer court of the gentiles, in 
which we have hitherto heard it argued, to the ‘inner court of 
the priests, even of the high priests of Nature, who serve 
-at her altar, the philosophers properly so called. Our space 
vwill not permit us to put on record the judgments of all of 
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them, but we may find room to chronicle the opinions of three 
of the priestly dignitaries, the Astronomer, the Chemist, and 
the Physiologist, or Biologist. 

A quotation from Sir John Herschel will show the judgment 
of astronomy on the question we are discussing, so far as the 
planets are concerned. 


‘Three features principally strike us as necessarily productive of 
extraordinary diversity in the provisions by which, if they be, like our 
earth, inhabited, animal life must be supported. These are, first, the 
difference in their respective supplies of light and heat from the sun; 
secondly, the differences in the intensities of the gravitating forces 
which must subsist at their surfaces, or the different ratios which on 
their several globes the inertie of bodies must bear to their weights ; 
and, thirdly, the difference in the nature of the materials of which, 
Jrom what we know of their mean density, we have every reason to 
believe they consist.’ — Outlines of Astronomy, p. 310. 


The two first points of diversity noted, refer to differences in 
the intensity of certain influences, which, however, we shall pre- 
sently find are, of themselves, sufficient to make terrestrial life 
as we see it, impossible upon at least the majority of the 
planets. The third is a most explicit reference to a difference 
in the kind of materials of which the several planets consist, 
which their difference in density betrays. ‘The density of 
‘ Saturn,’ for example, ‘hardly exceeds one-eighth of the mean 
‘density of the earth, so that it must consist of materials not 
‘ much heavier than cork.’* 

We shall refer to this question more particularly presently, 
when discussing the testimony of Chemistry as to the compo- 
nents of the Spheres. 

Direct telescopic observation, moreover, has also supplied the 
astronomer with some information concerning the physical 
constitution of the heavenly bodies, the chief points of which 
we condense here, mainly from Herschel’s minute descriptions 
of the characteristic features of each of the members of the 
solar system. 

So far as the sun is concerned, it may suffice our present 
purpose to say, that nothing certain is known regarding its 
constitution. It is supposed to have a kind of triple atmo- 
sphere, one portion of which is luminous; the second consists 
of highly reflective clouds, which float below the first, and 
throw off its light and heat. The third is a mass of gaseous 
matter, believed to include the luminous and cloudy portions, 
and to envelope the solid sphere of the sun. In what condition 


* Op. Cit. p. 311. 
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the last is, either as to temperature or to illumination, is quite 
uncertain ; nor is anything known in relation to its composition. 
Observations, however, on the transit of Venus over the sun’s 
disc, have enabled astronomers to infer, that the sun has not an 
atmosphere of the same nature as the earth’s; and this may be 
said to be the only matter tolerably certain concerning solar 
chemistry. Mercury is too near the sun, Uranus and Neptune 
too distant from it; Vesta, Ceres, Juno, Pallas, and the other 
minor planets, too small to permit observations as to the con- 
dition of their surfaces. Venus is thought to have an atmo- 
sphere, and some have conceived they saw hills on its disc, but 
the existence of these is doubtful. Mars most resembles the 
earth of all the planets. The outlines of what are considered 
continents are very distinct, and what seem to be seas are 
equally visible. The polar regions, too, present appearances 
strongly favouring the idea, that snow or ice is collected at 
them, thawing in the Martial summer, and becoming more 
abundant in its winter. This is by far the most interesting 
fact, as in truth it is the only positive one, so far as we know, 
which the telescope has supplied in relation to planetary 
chemistry. To have good reasons for suspecting, that so cha- 
racteristic and important an earthly ingredient as water occurs 
in Mars, is assuredly a matter of great interest. The more 
abundant element of that fluid (oxygen) is also the most im- 
portant constituent of air, and may perhaps exist free around 
the planet. A globe which had water, and an oxygen atmo- 
sphere, might certainly put in some chemical claim to be a 
sister of the Earth’s. But such speculation is premature. The 
presence of water does not justify the inference that free oxygen 
is also existent; nor does it warrant the conclusion, that more 
than fifty other elements must be there also. It may further be 
noticed, that the atmosphere of Mars is less distinct and abun- 
dant, and much less opaque and cloudy, than we should have 
expected, in the case of a planet thought to possess a great 
body of water. Astronomers, however, appear to be by no 
means agreed, either as to the nature or to the extent of the 
Martial atmosphere. Some deny that there is one at all. 

The strange fiery-red light of this star, also, implies a pecu- 
liar condition of its whole uncovered surface, very unlike what 
our Earth’s exterior exhibits, and forbids any conclusion as to 
the general identity of their superficial condition, or component 
ingredients. It still more forbids rash inferences as to terrestrial 
plants and animals existing on a body of unknown composition. 

Nothing is known concerning the surface of Jupiter, which 
his cloudy atmosphere conceals from inspection; but observa- 
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tions on the eclipses of his moons have shown that that atmo- 
sphere does not sensibly refract light. It therefore differs from 
that of the earth; but we have at present no means of ascer- 
taining what its constituents are. The disc of Saturn is also 
hidden from us by a gaseous or vaporous covering, the nature 
of which is unknown. His rings are perhaps naked, but they 
are rarely objects of full telescopic observation, and the state 
of their surfaces has not been minutely described. 

The earth’s satellite is the only moon which has been 

carefully examined; and we can say more concerning its 
superficial condition than that of any other of the heavenly 
bodies. It is the least terrestrial, to appearance, of them all. 
The moon has no atmosphere, no air, no clouds, no rain, nor 
dew, nor lakes, nor rivers, nor seas! It has great plains and 
valleys, but, to appearance, barren as the Zahara, for the lunar 
seasons produce no change on them; nor have traces of vege- 
table or animal life been detected on any part of its unfruitful 
surface. It has gigantic mountains, nearly every one an active 
or extinct volcano, with craters of enormous depth; but their 
summits and edges, relieved from the wearing and disintegrating 
action of air and water, and unclothed with verdure, are in all 
cases rugged and sharp, unlike the worn, or covered, and 
everywhere rounded outlines of our hills. To this astronomical 
description of the moon we add the remark, that there is some- 
thing altogether non-terrestrial in the existence of myriads of 
gigantic volcanic craters, without an atmosphere floating round 
the sphere containing them, or water existing at its surface ; 
for all the active earthly volcanoes pour out volumes of steam 
and other vapours and gases, which would soon re-clothe our 
globe with an atmosphere, if it were deprived of its pre- 
sent one. 
It does not appear, then, that the telescope favours the idea 
that a telluric or terrestrial character is common to the mem- 
bers of the solar system. On the other hand, at the sun, the 
moon, and Jupiter, it brings into view phenomena which, so far 
as we can observe them, are so marked and peculiar, as to 
imply a state of their surfaces quite unlike that of our planet. 
To the consideration of this we shall return more fully, when 
referring to the judgment of Biology on the Stars as Theatres 
of Life. Meanwhile, we proceed to inquire what decision 
Chemistry gives, on the problem before us. It is to this part of 
the discussion that we are most anxious to direct the reader’s 
attention, not because it is intrinsically more important than 
the points already gone over, but because of its comparative 
novelty, and the erroneous interpretation which has been put 
upon it. 
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It might seem, at first sight, as if chemistry could have 
nothing to say on the matter: yet for ages she has hankered 
after an alliance with astronomy, and has chronicled the fact in 
her nomenclature. The alchemist was an astro-chemist, and 
twin-brother to the astrologer. Gold was Sol; Silver, Luna; Iron, 
Mars; Lead, Saturn, &c.; and we still speak of lunar caustic, 
and martial and saturnine preparations, when referring to cer- 
tain of the medicinal compounds of silver, iron, and lead. One 
of the most important of the metals every day reminds us, by 
its name, Mercury, of the affinity which was once thought to 
connect it with its namesake, the planet. The astrologist, how- 
ever, long ago became an astronomer, and the alchemist a 
chemist; and for a lengthened period they had no dealings 
together. It has been otherwise latterly. The extension of 
both sciences has led to their meeting again, and this in a some- 
what singular way. 

His own little Juan Fernandez island of an earth, was appa- 
rently the only spot in the universe of which the chemist could 
declare, ‘I am monarch of all I survey. Towards the far dis- 
tant stars, however, he cast wistful eyes. They were almost all 
suns, the astronomer told him, which for ages had evolved light 
and heat, and spread it through space. Can chemistry, then, 
which for centuries has been explaining—always more and 
more successfully —the evolution of heat and light on this 
earth, give no information concerning their production at the 
sun? It seems that perhaps it may. When a ray of sun- 
light is passed through a prism, certain ‘ fixed lines’ or dark 
spaces are seen in the resulting spectrum, unlike those which 
the spectra of terrestrial flames exhibit. Sirius and Castor 
exhibit peculiar spectra also. ‘ Now a very recent discovery of 
‘ Sir D. Brewster,’ as Professor Graham observes, ‘ has given to 
‘these observations an entirely chemical character. He has 
* found that the white light of ordinary flames requires merely 

“to be sent through a certain gaseous medium, (nitrous acid 
‘ yvapour,) to acquire more than a thousand dark lines in its 
‘ spectrum. He is hence led to infer, that it is the presence of 


* certain gases in the atmosphere of the sun which occasions 


‘the observed deficiencies in the solar spectrum. We may 
* thus have it yet in our power to study the nature of the com- 
“ bustion which lights up the suns of other systems.’ * 

Such is one example of the way in which chemistry has 
sought to extend her dominion into space. Another is fur- 
nished by the conclusions which Wollaston drew as to the qua- 
lity of the atmospheres of the sun and Jupiter, referred to already 


* Elements of Chemistry, Second Edition, p. 106. 
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in this paper, and detailed more fully in the notice of that phi- 
losopher’s works previously published in this journal.* It has 
recently, however, been found possible to apply chemical 
analysis directly to certain of the heavenly bodies, so that, 
without extravagance, we can now declare that there is a Che- 
mistry of the Stars as well as of the Earth. 

The oft-quoted Oriental proverb, which teaches, that since 
the ‘ mountain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to 
the mountain,’ has in this case, for once, been reversed; for 
when the chemist could find no way of travelling to the spheres, 
behold! certain bright particular stars have come to him and 
submitted to analysis; we refer to the aérolites, meteorites, or 
meteoric stones, which, according to the most generally adopted 
of many theories, at one time were thought to have been pro- 
jected from volcanoes in the moon. They are now almost uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been true stars before they 
reached our earth. For a statement of the reasons which have 
led astronomers to this conclusion, we must refer our readers to 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, where the whole subject is discussed at 
great length. It may suffice to say, that many considerations 
justify the conclusion, that multitudes of asteroids, starlets, or, 
as Sir John Herschel calls them, ‘ meteor-planets,’ revolve in 
definite orbits round the sun, and some also as invisible, or 
momentarily visible, minute moons round the earth. The orbits 
of some of the former are believed to resemble that of the earth, 
but to be in a different plane, so that in the course of their 
revolutions round the sun, these tiny planets come, at certain 
periods, within the sphere of the earth’s attraction, and are pre- 
cipitated as meteoric stones upon its surface, as weary and for- 
lorn birds of passage, far out at sea, are entangled in the rigging 
of vessels, and fall helpless on deck. 

This modern theory of meteorites reads like a bald render- 
ing of the poetical myth of the angels, whom earthly loves 
induced to forfeit for ever their places in the heavens, but it has 
invested the strange fallen stars, to which it refers, with a new 
interest. The largest of them is but a microscopic grain of the 
star-dust scattered over the sky, but it is none the less of celes- 
tial origin, and may be submitted to analysis. 

The meteorites have accordingly been put upon the rack 
by the chemist, and all their secrets have been tortured out of 
them, but they have revealed fewer marvels than at one time 
was expected. No new chemical element or primary ingredient 
has been found in any of them. In other words, they contain 
no ultimate chemical component which the earth does not con- 


* Vol. iii. p. 85. 
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tain. This remarkable fact has seemed to many to justify the 
belief, that other worlds have been constructed out of the same 
materials as our own. It is thus, for example, turned to account 
by the author of the ‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation.’ After stating that the elements, or simplest chemical 
constituents of the globe, are those sixty or more substances 
which have hitherto resisted all attempts to reduce them to 
simpler forms of matter, he proceeds thus :*— 

‘ Analogy would lead us to conclude that the modifications of the 
primordial matter forming our so-called elements, are as universal, or 
as liable to take place everywhere as are the laws of gravitation and 
centrifugal force. We must therefore presume that the gases, the 
metals, the earths, and other simple substances, (besides whatever 
more of which we have no acquaintance,) exist, or are liable to come 
into existence under proper conditions, as well in the Astral system, 
which is thirty-five thousand times more distant than Sirius, as within 
the bounds of our own solar system, or our own globe.’— Vestiges, Fifth 
Edition, p. 30. 

We leave unnoticed, till we proceed with our discussion, the 
baseless assumption contained in the passage just quoted, that 
the earth, considered as an aggregate of chemical substances, is 


a type of the chemistry of the universe. It is thus justified by 
a reference to the meteoric stones :-— 


‘ What is exceedingly remarkable, and particularly worthy of notice 
as strengthening the argument that all the members of the solar 
system, and perhaps of other systems, have a similar constitution, no 
new elements are found in these bodies [meteorites]; they contain 
the ordinary materials of the earth, but associated in a manner alto- 
gether new, and unlike anything known in terrestrial mineralogy.’— 
Vestiges, Fifth Edition, p. 42. 

The clause of this sentence which we have marked by italics, 
contrives, by an unwarrantable concealment, to convey a very 
false impression of the true nature of meteoric stones. They 
are said to ‘ contain the ordinary materials of the earth, which 
no doubt they do; but it should have been added, that they con- 
tain only some of them ; so far as we know, but the smaller part. 

We have not on record a great number of analyses of meteoric 
stones, for they are comparatively rare; it would be premature, 
therefore, to decide that we know all their constituents. But 
so far as our knowledge extends, it does not appear that a third 
of our earthly elements has been found in these bodies. Hum- 
boldt, in his Cosmos, enumerates only thirteen of the sixty 
elements as occurring inthem. Prof. Shepard counts nineteen 


* The exact number of chemical elements, or simple bodies, is uncertain, as 
recent researches still incomplete have revealed the existence of several, whose 
chemical relations have not yet been fully ascertained. We use the integer 60 as 
sufficiently near the true number for our present purpose. 
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as certain, and adds two more as doubtful. It is to be observed, 
on the other hand, that not only are the majority of the terrestrial 
elements, including many of the most important among them, 
totally wanting from meteoric stones, but those which are pre- 
sent are not mingled (as the quotation indeed acknowledges) in 
earthly proportions. 

Our globe consists, speaking generally, of two opposite classes 
of ingredients—namely, metals and non-metallic bodies, some 
of which, as oxygen in the one division and the precious metals 
in the other, occur free, but the greater number in combination 
with some body or bodies of the unlike class. There are many 
more hinds of metals than of non-metallic substances, but the 
latter, taken as a whole, occur in much larger quantities than 
the former. One non-metallic body alone, oxygen, is computed 
to form a third of the weight of the crust of the earth. In 
meteoric stones, on the other hand, whilst non-metallic elements 
are the less numerous constituents, (only a half of those occur- 
ring in the earth being found in them,) they also occur in much 
smaller quantities than the metals. Of some of them, indeed, 
traces only are found. 

Many of the best marked aérolites are masses of nearly pure 
metal, chiefly iron, with a small proportion of nickel. Others 
contain cobalt, manganese, chromium, copper and arsenic dif- 
fused through them in minute quantities, associated with a small 
per centage of oxygen, sulphur, chlorine, &c. The stony me- 
teorites consist chiefly of silica and metallic oxides. 

Whilst thus, meteoric stones contain only a portion of the 
elements of the earth, that portion is made up, (in the greater 
number of meteorites,) so far as the relative quantities of its com- 
ponents are concerned, almost entirely of metals. A meteoric 
stone represents, therefore, only a third of the whole constituents 
of the earth so far as number is concerned, and except to a small 
extent, but one class of them so far as nature. A globe so con- 
stituted could never, by any process of development, (unless its 
so-called elements suffered transmutation,) become possessed of 
water, or an atmosphere, or give birth to terrestrial plants or 
animals. 

It may make the matter clearer to those not minutely con- 
versant with chemistry, who may suspect us of hypercriticism, 
if we illustrate the force of our argument thus. The conclusion 
in which we are asked to acquiesce is this strange one, that an 
aggregate of nineteen, or at the utmost twenty-one ingredients 
is the same thing as an aggregate of sixty.* According to this 


* Twenty-one is the aggregate number of chemical elements found in meteoric 
stones, but no one meteorite contains so many. Some of the best known consist 
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view, a double flageolet of two tubes should be the same thing 
as a pan-pipe of seven, or an organ with scores of them; and a 
village fife and drum should be identical with a full military band, 
because the latter includes a fife and drum. It should thus make 
no difference whether one inherited an iceberg or a green island, 
Terra del Fuego or the gold district in California; for the iceberg 
possesses to the extent of its possession, (namely, so much ice or 
solid water) what the fertile island contains, and Terra del Fuego 
is rich to the extent of its riches in the wealth of California. 

Perhaps, however, we are dealing in a misleading exaggera- 
tion. The ingredients missing from the meteor-planets may be 
properly enough marked by the minute analyst as absent, and 
yet be,of no great consequence in reference to the suitableness 
of the latter to become theatres of life. The difference between 
the meteorite and the earth is perhaps only such as existed 
between Paganini’s fiddle with one string, and Thalberg’s piano 
with some hundred, from both of which instruments the same 
melody might sound. If such be the case, the author of the 
‘ Vestiges’ could have no objection to allow us to place him 
within the receiver of an air-pump, and deprive him of only one 
of the sixty ingredients—namely, oxygen—which is absent from 
many of the meteoric stones. Only twenty-one elements, it should 
seem, are needed, and we have been kinder to him than he is. 
on paper to himself, for we have allowed him fifty-nine. Why 
does he pant so? and gasp for breath? Oxygen it should seem 
is no needless superfluity or choice luxury. The lung was not 
made to breathe without the breath of life being provided for it; 
and a meteoric stone, as our author before being let out of our 
receiver shall confess, would be as fatal as a vacuum to every 
terrestrial creature. Let it be further noticed that the missing 
elements of the meteoric stone are exactly those which are most 
abundant in plants and animals, and the worth of our author’s 
reasoning will appear; but to this we shall return. 

The chemical argument, stripped of all exaggeration, stands 
thus. Several specimens of the bodies of space have been sub- 
jected to analysis—namely, the earth, so far as its crust or 
accessible portion is concerned, and meteoric stones. The 
latter have not acommon chemical composition, but are divisible 
into sections, each of which represents a separate example 
of planetary chemistry.* When the meteorites and the earth 
are compared, they are found to differ immensely, so far as the 


almost entirely of one ingredient. We state the case, therefore, in the way most 
disadvantageous for our argument when we speak of the meteoric elements as 
twenty-one in number. 

* Prof. Shepard divides meteorites into two Classes—Metallic, and Stony; and. 
each Class into three Orders, under which thirteen sections are included. 
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mode of arrangement, the relative quantities, the number and 
nature of their constituents are concerned. Here, then, are 
several unlike chemical specimens of the universe. To which 
among them are the other heavenly bodies to be compared? 
Analysis has succeeded in making one step beyond this earth, 
and has immediately brought to light a non-terrestrial chemistry. 
if it could stride on to sun, moon, and stars, what should it 
find? Different chemistries? or that of the earth or the meteoric 
stones endlessly repeated? Different chemistries, we think, and 
this for many reasons. 

If the heavenly bodies were constructed of the terrestrial or 
the meteoric chemical elements, arranged in the way these are 
in the earth, or in the meteorites, the densities of the heavenly 
bodies should, within no very wide limits, be identical with the 
specific gravity of the earth, or of some one of the meteoric stones; 
but the opposite is the fact, for the Sun, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune have all a density much below that of our planet, 
or of any of the meteor-planets, as the following table, where the 
specific gravity of the earth is made unity, will show :*— 


Earth, 1; Sun, 0.25; Jupiter, 0.24; Uranus, 0.24; Saturn, 0.14; Neptune, 0.14. 


Apart altogether from this difference in density, it is manifest, 
that confining ourselves to purely chemical considerations, we 
could assign no satisfactory reason for preferring the earth to 
the meteoric stones, or the latter to the earth, as types of the 
chemical composition of one or all of the heavenly bodies ; 
neither can we venture to affirm that we have exhausted in our 
globe and the meteor-planets the only existing examples of 
variation in composition which the universe presents, so that 
every star must be classed with the one or the other, inasmuch 
as they comprise all the diversities which occur in sidereal 
chemistry. On the other hand, it is not difficult to show that 
chemistry amply provides for every star having a different com- 
position, and renders it exceedingly probable that different stars 
will in this respect differ greatly. 

In the first place, the chemical elements do not present that 
character of completeness and unity, considered as a great 
family, which we should expect in the raw material of a whole 
universe. When we subdivide them into groups, they arrange 


* Tn the table in the text we have not given the sp. gr. of any of the meteorites, 
because their densities vary so much, that the mean of their specific gravities does 
not afford a datum of any value in reference to our argument. For the satisfaction, 
however, of the reader, we may mention that, according to Humboldt, ‘ the specific 
weight of aérolites varies from 1.9 to 4.3. Their general density may be set down 
as 3, water being 1.’ Humboldt’s maximum is certainly too low, for various of the 
American meteorites, examined by Prof. Shepard, have a density above 7; whilst, 
‘therefore, the earth is 5.6 times heavier than water, the densest of the meteorites are 
‘7 times heavier, and the lightest within a tenth of being twice as heavy as water. 
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themselves unequally. Thus in several cases we find divi- 
sions of elements, such as—chlorine, bromine, iodine; barium, 
strontium, calcium; niobium, pelopium, tantalum, in which 
the characteristic properties of each of the components of the 
group pass into those of its other members by the most deli- 
cate shadings. In other examples, again, although analogous 
properties are not wanting in other bodies, the particular sub- 
stance (ex. gr., nitrogen, or mercury) stands apart, isolated as 
it were, and exhibiting but remote affinities to its nearest neigh- 
bours. In all science, however, and strikingly in chemistry, 
isolation is the exception, and association the rule. In these 
cases of apparent isolation, it is possible that elements which 
would make up a group, and connect the solitary in friendly 
alliance with the families about it, may exist in other worlds, 
as animals supplying gaps in the zoological circles are found 
extinct in the strata of other eras than our own. Such hypo- 
thetically deficient elements no doubt may yet be found in our 
own globe, but for the present, we must adopt the rule, ‘de non 
apparentibus, et de non existentibus, eadem ratio. Or we 
may find all the so-called elements to be modifications of some 
simpler or simplest forms or form of matter, and be able to 
convert that into unknown substances of the same grade as our 
present elements, and so satisfy the supposed need of harmony. 
Even if we should, however, achieve this result, it would only 
alter the mode of stating the problem, which would then run 
thus—What forms of the primary matter are likely to occur in 
different globes? 

Secondly, it may be remarked that some of our terrestrial 
elements, such as the metals of the earths proper (except 
aluminum) and also selenium, tellurium, molybden, vanadium, 
tungsten, as well as others, are not known to be of service in 
our globe. It would be very rash to permit our ignorance to 
be the measure of a question like this. These bodies may have 
been, or may yet be, even if they are not at present, (which, 
however, is only an assumption,) of the utmost value in effecting 
necessary changes on the earth. Man, too, as his knowledge 
extends, may discover economical applications of the elements 
in question, of the greatest importance. Withal, however, we 
may suppose that some, at least, of these substances may not 
have been specially destined to be of use on our globe, but may 
bear the same relation to it that rudimentary organs do to the 
bodies of the animals possessing them, so that they are of little 
or no service to the structure in which they occur, but are 
typical of much more highly developed instruments, or arrange- 


ments, in other organisms or spheres. These seemingly useless, 
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and sparingly distributed, bodies in our earth, may be the pre- 
vailing or most important constituents of other globes, and may 
perform functions there of which we have no conception. Other 
elements, such as arsenic, yield compounds so deadly to vege- 
table and animal life, and so apparently unserviceable in the 
mineral kingdom, that one is almost driven to believe that it 
was not primarily for us, but for some other beings in a different 
world, such bodies were provided. At least, we suppose there 
are few who will consider the slight service which arsenical 
preparations have rendered in medicine, or their efficacy in 
poisoning rats and flies, and the fact of their furnishing certain 
pigments, as an equivalent for the multitude of human beings 
whom they have consigned to untimely graves, and the many 
crimes to which they have furnished temptations. 

Thirdly, nature has been very niggard to us of certain of 
the elements, for example, of one peculiar and very valuable 
class, the noble or precious metals, gold, platina, palladium, 
thodium, &c. We do not refer to the scarcity of these as limit- 
ing our luxury, or count them precious in the sense of being 
costly. Gold and platina, to mention no others, have the 
desirable properties of never wasting, rusting, or corroding, and 
platina will not melt in the heat of a blast-furnace. Were 
these or the allied metals more abundant, our eating, drinking, 
and cooking vessels would be made of one or other of them. 
Our steam-boilers, railroads, furnace-bars, lamp-posts and the 
hike, would be constructed of platina, rhodium, or palladium, 
and our lighter and more elegant instruments and utensils of 
gold, which would be too cheap to tempt thieves to steal. One 
may suppose that other worlds may have been more richly 
favoured than we are with supplies of these or other goodly 
bodies, which find so limited scope for exhibiting their manifold 
virtues here. Can platina, ex. gr., considered as a veritable, 
simple substance, be supposed to have been created solely to 
supply the terrestrial chemist with tests and crucibles? The 
chemist will probably think that a very satisfactory final cause 
for its creation, and we will not cry nay to it. But what if 
there be worlds where this metal is so abundant that they are 
sick of the sight of it, and would be glad to see a piece of rusty 
old iron, where the thieves steal the costly magnesia, and the 
royal crowns are made of the precious metal, lead? To speak 
more soberly, is it very unlikely that so marked and striking a 
metal as platina, as well as its congeners, may occur more 
abundantly on other worlds framed on a different ideal from 
ours? We have no wish, however, to try our hand at improving 
God’s fair and beautiful world. 
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To sum up the matter, we observe, without insisting on more, 
that we have no ground for assuming that we see on this earth 
all the kinds of elementary, or quasi-elementary matter which 
can exist. Still less are we justified in affirming that we have 
manifested on this globe the only modes of arrangement or of 
distribution, so far as relative quantity is concerned, of which 
our elements are susceptible. The very opposite is likely to 
be the case. The fact of there being many chemical elements 
awakens the suspicion that they were intended to be arranged 
in many ways. Had our globe been a ball of iron or of lead, 
we should have had nothing to suspect in space but iron or 
lead. But when there are more than sixty earthly constituents, 
arranged, too, in a quite arbitrary way, we cannot resist the 
expectation that they will be found apportioned among the 
celestial spheres, not in that one way, but in various ways; 
here a few, there many together; in one globe, bodies of one 
class; in another, of another; in no one, perhaps, exactly the 
arrangement that prevails in any of the rest. Our globe may 
be called a mosaic of some sixty pieces, but it has not pleased 
the Great Artist to make equal use of each of the sixty. Not 
more than a half of them can be detected except by minute 
inspection, and the predominating tints are only some six or 
seven. Other stars may be mosaics constructed out of more or 
fewer of the same pieces, but they are, in all probability, put 
together according to different patterns. Let it not be forgotten 
that the omission of a single element would make a great differ- 
ence. A globe in all other respects identical with ours would 
be utterly unfitted for being the theatre of life such as we see, 
if it wanted, as we have already noticed, but the one body 
oxygen, or hydrogen, or nitrogen, or carbon. The addition in 
considerable quantity of a single new potent element would 
equally derange the economy of a world. The arrangement in 
a different way, without addition or abstraction, of existing 
elements would be as efficacious a cause of disturbance. If, for 
example, the nitrogen and oxygen of our atmosphere were 
suddenly to combine (and every thunderstorm occasions com- 
bination), we might be maddened by laughing gas, or drowned 
in an ocean of nitric acid. The shades of variation in such a 
case would become shadows of most portentous depth and 
darkness. 

If any one, indeed, will consider how many tunes can be 
made with the seven primary notes of music; how many 
numbers can be combined out of the ten numerals; how many 
words out of the twenty-four letters of the alphabet, he may 
conceive how enormously great is the number of worlds, each 
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quite distinct, which could be constructed out of the sixty 
elements. In the first place, there is a means of variety in the 
number of the simple bodies. One globe, like our earth, contains 
them all. Others, like the meteoric stones, may contain only 
‘some of them. Secondly, the relative quantities of the elements 
may vary. On one globe, the abounding element may be 
oxygen, as in our earth; in another, platina. A third cause of 
variety will be the condition of the elements. With us, hundreds 
of tons of chlorine are locked up in mountains of rock salt. 
In other worlds, that gas may be free, and form an atmosphere 
like our air. 

Add these modes of varying composition together, and 
employ them all, and where will the variety stop? Millions 
of millions of worlds would not exhaust it. To what extent 
this susceptibility of variation has been taken advantage of by 
the Architect of the Heavens we cannot tell; but to suppose 
that it has been turned to no account seems a conception 
meagre beyond endurance. If we but knew the use to which 
the spheres are put, we might possibly hazard a conjecture 
concerning their composition, but of that we are altogether 
ignoraut. Yet to suppose that the Infinite One has exhausted 
the counsels of his wisdom in arranging the chemistry of our 
globe, and could only therefore repeat that endlessly through 
space, or to affirm that such a monotonous arrangement of the 
great world or universe is in keeping with the endless diversity 
visible in the little one which we inhabit, is a view of things 
that may not be entertained for a moment. 

We close this long chemical discussion with one remark. 
Speculation set aside, the testimony of chemistry in reference 
to the heavenly bodies is neither more nor less than this, that 
every one of them which has been submitted to analysis, differs 
in composition from all the rest. Absolute chemical identity of 
any two or more has never been observed, whilst the extremes 
of difference between those least like each other, if denoted on 
a scale, would be 60 and 1; the maximum of this scale being 
the earth with its sixty ingredients, the minimum, those well 
known meteorites, which are little else than lumps of malleable 
iron. The importance of this fact has been overlooked, because, 
beginning with the earth, we have found the meteor-planets 
composed of fewer ingredients than it, and these all terrestrial. 

Assuredly it would have been a more remarkable circumstance, 
if the meteoric elements had all been novel, and possessed of 
striking and unfamiliar properties; and something like disap- 
pointment has been felt because they are not. But we must 
not on this account disregard the fact, that the meteorites are 
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non-telluric in their chemical characters. They are so, as 
much by the terrestrial elements they want, as they would have 
been by the novel elements they might have possessed. Had 
a single non-terrestrial element been found in a meteoric 
stone, our philosophers would have been lost in wonder. Yet 
within the last ten years, six or seven new elements, namely, 
Didymium, Lantanium, Niobium, Pelopium, Tantalum, Erbium, 
Terbium, have been discovered in our own planet, and none 
but professed chemists have paid any attention to the fact, nor 
has the discovery perceptibly altered any of our scientific 
beliefs. Had but one of those obscure metals been found in a 
meteorite, and in it alone, speculations would have abounded on 
its nature and uses. Nevertheless, the addition of six or seven 
such metals to our globe, by the tacit confession of all science, 
is of infinitely less importance to the earth, than the loss of one 
such element as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, or carbon would be. 
To find, therefore, one of the latter absent, is truly a more in- 
teresting fact in relation to terrestrial chemistry, than it would 
be to find all of the recently discovered metals, or as many 
more similar elements, present. The most richly endowed of 
the meteoric stones, moreover, contain not a majority, but less 
than a fourth of the terrestrial elements, and of many of the 
most characteristically terrestrial elements, only traces. As soon 
as this fact is distinctly perceived, men will cease to complain 
that there are no new meteoric elements, and none will refuse 
to acknowledge that so far as analysis has proceeded, terrestrial 
and sidereal chemistry are quite different. 


It remains now only to consider what the judgment of phy- 
siology or biology is likely to be concerning the manifestation 
of life in the heavenly bodies. It has to a considerable extent 
been anticipated or implied, in what has been stated already. 

Life, as it exists on this globe, is compatible only with certain 
conditions, which may not be overstepped without causing its 
annihilation. The whole of these need not be enumerated, as the 
failure of one is as fatal to existence, as the absence of all. The 
three to which Sir John Herschel has referred, namely, difference 
in the quantity of heat and light reaching each globe; variation 
in the intensity of gravity at its surface; and in the quality of its 
component materials, may suffice to illustrate this. Light and 
heat are essential to the development and maintenance of 
earthly life, but their excess is as destructive to it as their de- 
ficiency. What, then, shall we say of the sun, whose heat we 
know by direct trial to be of such intensity, that after great de- 
gradation or reduction, it can still melt the most infusible 
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minerals, and dissipate every metal in vapour; and whose light 
is so intolerably brilliant, ‘that the most vivid flames disappear, 
‘and the most intensely ignited solids appear only as black 
“spots on the dise of the sun, when held between it and the 
“eye?’* If the temperature of the solid sphere or body of the 
sun be such as those phenomena imply, it must be the abode, 
if inhabited at all, of beings such as Sir Thomas Browne refers 
to, who can ‘lie immortal in the arms of fire.’ It is within pos- 
sibility, however, that the body of the sun, is black as midnight 
and cold as death, so that as the eye sees all things but itself, 
he illuminates every sphere but his own, and is light to other 
stars, but darkness to his own gaze. Or the light and heat of 
his blazing envelope, may be so tempered, by the reflective 
clouds of his atmosphere, which throw them off into space, that 
an endless summer, a nightless summer-day, reigns on his globe. 
Such an unbroken summer, however, though pleasant to dream 
of, would be no boon to terrestrial creatures, to whom night is 
as essential as day, and darkness and rest as light and action. 
The probabilities are all in favour of the temperature of the 
sun’s solid sphere being very high, nor will any reasonable hy- 
pothesis justify the belief that the economy of his system in 
relation to the distribution of light and heat can resemble ours. 

We can assert this still more distinctly of the planets. We 
should be blinded with the glare and burnt up, if transported 
to Mercury, where the sun acts as if seven times hotter than on 
this earth; and we should shiver in the dark, and be frozen to 
death, if removed to Uranus, where the sun is three hundred 
times colder than he his felt to be by us. To pass from Uranus 
to Mercury, would be to undergo in the latter exposure to a 
temperature some two thousand times higher than we had ex- 
perienced in the former, whilst on this earth the range of exist- 
ence lies within some two hundred degrees of the Fahrenheit 
thermometer. 

As for our satellite, Sir John Herschel says of it, ‘The 
‘climate of the moon must be very extraordinary: the alternation 
‘being that of unmitigated and burning sunshine, fiercer than an 
“equatorial noon, continued for a whole fortnight, and the 
‘keenest severity of frost, far exceeding that of our polar 
‘winters, for an equal time.” It would seem then, that though 
all else were equal, the variations in amount of light and heat, 
would alone necessitate the manifestation of a non-terrestrial 
life, upon the sun, and the spheres which accompany the earth 
in its revolutions aroundit. All else, however, is not equal. 


* Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy, p. 236. 
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The intensity of gravity at the surfaces of the different heavenly 
bodies differs enormously. At the sun it is nearly twenty-eight 
times greater than at the earth. ‘The efficacy of muscular power 
‘to overcome weight, is therefore proportionably nearly twenty- 
‘eight times lesson the sun than on the earth. An ordinary 
‘man, for example, would not only be unable to sustain his own 
‘weight on the sun, but would literally be crushed to atoms 
‘under the load.’* ‘ Again, the intensity of gravity, or its efficacy 
‘in counteracting muscular power, and repressing animal activity 
‘on Jupiter, is nearly two and a half times that on the earth, on 
* Mars is not more than one-half, on the moon one-sixth, and 
‘on the smaller planets probably not more than one-twentieth; 
‘giving a scale of which the extremes are in the proportion of 
‘sixty to one.’t 

From this account it appears, that we should be literally 
mercurial in Mercury, and saturnine in Saturn, but anything 
but jovial in Jupiter, where we should be two and a half times 
heavier and duller than here. On the smaller planets we should 
feel like swimmers in the Dead Sea, or as if in a bath of quick- 
silver, where to sink is impossible. ‘A man placed on one of 
‘them would spring with ease sixty feet high, and sustain no 
‘greater shock in his descent than he does on the earth from 
‘leaping a yard. On such planets giants might exist, and those 
‘enormous animals, which on earth require the buoyant power 
‘of water to counteract their weight, might there be denizens of 
‘the land.{ If the fixed stars be suns, of what ponderous 
adamant must the beings be fashioned, which exist on their 
surfaces! Were it possible for us, clothed in some frigorifie 
asbestos garment, to endure unscathed the flames of Sirius, it 
would only be to be crushed to powder against his enormous 
globe. Here, then, is a second point of diversity, of itself suffi- 
cient to forbid the development of the earth-life we see here, om 
any other of the heavenly bodies. 

And we do not require to enlarge upon the third point of 
diversity—variation in the chemical composition of the spheres. 
The absence of an atmosphere from the moon, and the peculiar 
characters of that of Jupiter and of the sun, have already been 
referred to as forbidding the appearance of terrestrial life 
under their skies. The impossibility of its manifestation on 
meteor-planets such as have reached our earth has also been 
sufficiently dwelt upon. 

In the face of the immense diversity which has thus been 
shown to prevail through space, it should seem impossible to 
hold the belief, that the stars are all but so many Earths. The 


* Herschel’s Ontlines, p. 311. t Ibids. t Ibid. p. 323. 
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author of the ‘ Vestiges, however, in his blind zeal for the 
nebular hypothesis of a common physical origin of all worlds, 
and solicitous to save God the trouble of taking care of his own 
universe, thinks otherwise. 

“We see, says he, speaking as if the nebular hypothesis were 
an established fact, ‘ that matter has originally been diffused in 
* one mass, of which the spheres are portions. Consequently, 
‘inorganic matter must be presumed to be everywhere the same, 
‘ although probably with differences in the proportions of ingre- 
‘dients in different globes, and also some difference of con- 
‘ ditions. Out of a certain number of the elements of inorganic 
‘matter are composed the elements of organic bodies, both 
‘ vegetable and animal, such must be the rule in Jupiter and in 
‘Sirius as it is here. We are, therefore, all but certain that 
* herbaceous and ligneous fibre, that flesh and blood, are the 
‘ constituents of the organic beings of all those spheres which 
* are as yet seats of life.’ * 

He proceeds a little further on to say, ‘ Where there is light, 
‘there will be eyes; and these, in other spheres, will be the 
* same in all respects as the eyes of tellurian animals, with only 
‘such differences as may be necessary to accord with minor 
peculiarities of condition and of situation. It is,’ he adds, 
* but a small stretch of the argument to suppose that one con- 
‘ spicuous organ of a large portion of our animal kingdom 
* being thus universal, a parity in all the other organs,—species 
‘ for species, class for class, kingdom for kingdom,—is highly 
* likely, and that thus the inhabitants of all the other globes of 
‘ space have not only a general but a particular resemblance to 
‘ those of our own.’+ How baseless this reasoning is, with its 
‘ small stretch’ at the close, we need not stop to demonstrate 
anew, but a few words may be added to enforce what has been 
stated already, in reference to the concluding argument con- 
cerning the relation of eyes to light. 

It is a hasty and unwarrantable conclusion, that every illu- 
minated globe must contain living eyes. On our own earth, 
there are many animals without organs of vision; so that we 
eannot conclude that eyes are a necessary reaction of light and 
life upon each other. Worlds may be supplied with light for 
other reasons than to endow their inhabitants with the faculty 
of sight.’ Our sun is a centre of many influences. We know 
at least three which may be separated from each other—light, 
heat, and what has been called actinic or chemical force; but 
probably electricity and magnetism also radiate from his orb. 
Terrestrial plants and animals are powerfully affected by most, 
* Page 171. Page 172, 
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probably by all of those; but the inhabitants of other spheres 
may not have organs enabling them to take advantage of more 
than some, perhaps only of one of the forces in question. On 
the other hand, the sun may be the source of agencies of which 
we know nothing, which are about us and yet do not affect us, 
because we have no channels or senses by which they can find 
access to us. The dwellers in other planets may have organs 
of which we have no conception, enabling them to enjoy these, 
either as substitutes for the influences which affect us, or in 
addition to them. 

Our sun, it is true, sends light to his several planets and 
their moons, but that they all make the same use of it is in 
no degree probable. They may, some of them at least, be 
‘old in rayless blindness, yet not like Schiller’s Proserpine, 
‘aching for the gold-bright light in vain. They may have 
‘knowledge at one entrance quite shut out; but so likely 
enough have we, and at more entrances, perhaps, than one. 
The sun may impartially distribute the same gifts, though in 
unequal quantities, to his family; but it depends on each 
member of the circle what improvement is made of them. 
Mercury, who receives Benjamin’s portion, may well be ex- 
pected to show a different result from the newly-discovered, 
scantily-endowed Neptune, who has so long and so mysteriously 
tempted Uranus from his course. We would liken the different 
planets and satellites of our system to so many pieces of stained 
glass in a cathedral window; on every one, the same seven- 
tinted light falls, but the chemical composition, and molecular 
arrangement of each transparent sheet determines whether it 
turns to account the whole seven, and gleams white, or profits 
only by certain of them, and shows, in consequence, green or 
red, blue, purple, or yellow. If some tiny fly, whose dominion 
was limited to the inside of a single pane, should suppose that, 
as its kingdom was bathed in unchanging red, every other sheet 
of glass must be ‘ vermeil tinctured’ also, because it knew that 
on every one the same light fell, it would greatly err, as we are 
wise enough to know. But we who are ‘crushed before the 
moth, probably err as widely, if we affirm that each of the 
planets is a mirror reflecting the sun in the same way. He is 
probably like a fountain, sending forth a river charged with 
many dissimilar substances, and each of the planets resembles 
a filter, separating from it what its construction enables it to 
retain, and what was intended and is fitted to be appropriated 
by it. 

‘ane however, if we should concede to our author that 
wherever there is light there will be eyes, surely a few more 
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data are necessary, before a whole animal can be assumed. 
Can we infer that lungs or other breathing organs exist, unless 
we make it probable that there is an atmosphere to breathe? 
Can we take for granted wings of birds or of insects, unless we 
show that there is air to fan? or, may we count on the ‘ hearing 
ear’ before we establish that there is a gaseous or aqueous 
medium to transmit the undulations of sound? If there be no 
water, will there be paddles of whales or of turtles, or fins of 
fishes? If no carbon, will there be leaf or stem of flower 
or tree? If no lime, bone or skeleton of any animal? The 
existence of all these organs cannot be assumed merely because 
there is light. But, in truth, as little can organs of vision. For 
if there be no water, there can be no blood; and if no blood, 
then not even eyes, at least earthly eyes, however constant and 
brilliant the light may be. 

The unequivocal testimony, then, of physical science, as it 
seems to us, is against the doctrine that life, as it appears on 
the stars, must be terrestrial in its nature, though we are far 
from wishing to affirm that planets closely resembling the earth 
may not occur in space. It is enough for our argument to 
show that there are myriads of stars, which, for the reasons 
already given, are altogether non-terrestrial in their characters. 

It. remains, then, to inquire, whether we are to come to the 
conclusion, that the stars are uninhabited, inasmuch as terrestrial 
life is the only possible one, or to believe that there exists a 
diversified astral life which is manifested on them. Abstaining 
from anything like an attempt to define positively the probable 
characteristics of the latter, if it exist, we may say this much on 
the matter. ‘There are fewer characters of universality in ter- 
restrial life than in terrestrial chemistry. There is a plant-life 
and an animal-life, which are quite separable, and may exist 
apart, and there are different kinds of each. To mention but 
one example: the egg of the butterfly has one life, and the 
caterpillar which springs from it has another; and the chrysalis 
into which the caterpillar changes has a third, and the butterfly 
which rises from the chrysalis has a fourth; and so there may be 
worlds which know only a germinal, or a caterpillar, a chrysalis, 
or a butterfly life. 

Further, in this world we see plants and the lowest animals 
possessing only the sense of touch, if the former can be said 
to be endowed even with that. Gradually as we ascend in the 
animal scale, additional’ senses are manifested, till four more 
appear in the highest animals. But who shall tell us that these 
five are the only possible, or even the only existing channels of 

communication with the outer world? We might, besides the 
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general argument from analogy against such a conception, 
refer to those agencies influencing living beings, which have 
been recognised for centuries as implying some supersensuous 
relation to external nature. It would be unwise to allow the 
extravagances of animal magnetism to prevent us from recog- 
nising the indications which several of its phenomena afford, of 
perceptions of outward things not easily referable to the opera- 
tion of any of the known senses. Nevertheless, that so-called, 
and as yet questionable science, has, for a season at least, fallen 
into the hands of those with whom the gratification of wonder 
is a much greater object than the discovery of truth, and we 
fear to build much upon it. We can find, in:another and quite 
unexceptionable quarter, a substantial foundation on which to 
assert the probability of life being manifested very differently 
in other spheres than it is in our own globe. We refer to the 
assurance which the New Testament gives us, that our human 
spirits are destined to occupy bodies altogether unlike our pre- 
sent ones. 

From the remarkable way in which the Apostle Paul likens 
the ‘natural body’ to a seed which is to be sown, and grow up 
a “spiritual body,’ one is led to believe that the immortal future 


tabernacle is to bear the same relation of difference, and yet of 


derivation to the present mortal one which a tree does to a 
seed. The one will be as unlike the other as the oak is unlike 
the acorn, though but in a sense the expansion of it. 

Whether this be the doctrine or not which the Apostle 
teaches, it is at least certain, that he announces that a great and 
inconceivable alteration is to come over our bodies. Doubtless, 
our spirits are to be changed also, but more, as it seems, in the 
way of intensification of faculties, desires, passions, and affec- 
tions—on the one hand; good, on the other, evil—which have 
been exercised or experienced, in their fainter manifestations, 
in the present state of existence, than by the introduction of 
positively new elements into our intellectual and moral being. 
We do not urge this point; it is enough if it be acknowledged 
to be a Scripture doctrine, that human spirits, reminiscent of 
their past history, and conscious of their identity, are, however 
otherwise changed, to occupy bodies totally unlike our present 
ones. If, however, it be supposed that the ‘ spiritual’ occupants 
of our future tabernacles are to differ totally from us, it only 
adds to the force of the argument, as it implies the greater 
diversity as to the manner in which being may manifest itself. 
It is part, then, of the scheme of God’s universe, that spirits 
clothed in non-earthly bodies shall dwell in it. It is idle, 
therefore, to say that terrestrial life is certainly the probable 
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sidereal one, since it is not the only existing, or at least the only 
contemplated mode of being. In looking at the stars as habi- 
tations of living creatures, we have at least two unlike examples 
of the way in which mind and matter admit of association to 
choose from, as patterns of what astral life may be. But the 
further lesson is surely taught us, that there may exist other 
manifestations of life than only these two. For, the spell of 
simplicity once broken by a single variation, we know not how 
many more to expect, whilst the conclusion is not to be resisted, 
that other variations there will be. The same Apostle who 
dwells on the resurrection, tells us, in reference to the happy 
dead, that ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
‘entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
‘ prepared for them that love him.’ They are not only, there- 
fore, to have bodily organs different from ours, but these are to 
be gratified by sights which our eyes have not witnessed, by 
sounds to which our ears have never listened, and by a percep- 
tion of phenomena inconceivable by us. There are here indicated 
the two great elements of variety to which we have already 
referred ; a theatre of existence totally unlike the present one, 
and organs of relation to it different from those of terrestrial 
beings. 

The argument might be greatly extended, but we cannot 
attempt here an exhaustive discussion of the subject. The sum 
of the whole discussion is this:—Astronomy declares that 
there are unlike theatres of existence in the heavens,—suns, 
moons, and planets; Chemistry demonstrates that different 
kinds of construction, that of the earth, and those of the 
meteoric stones, prevail through space; Physiology contem- 
plates the possibility of a non-terrestrial life unfolding itself in 
the stars; and the Bible reveals to us, that there is an immortal 
heavenly, as well as a mortal earthly life. 

The consideration of all this leaves no place for the thought, 
that the tide of life which ebbs and flows through the universe, 
is but the undulation of so many streamlets identical with that 
which bathes the shores of our globe. In our Father’s house 
are many mansions, and the Great Shepherd watches over 
— flocks, and has other sheep which are not of this 
old. 
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Art. III. On the Work of the Spirit. The Congregational Lecture 
for 1849. By W. H. 8vo, pp. 500. Jackson and 
Walford, London. 


THERE are in systems of belief, no less than in systems of life, 
certain parts more intimate and essential, as conditions of 
vitality, than others. Whilst these are safe, other portions may 
pretty much be left to themselves; and if these are endangered, 
no care can long preserve what remains. In Theology, it will 
not be denied, that there are such conditions of the integrity, 
life, and worth of the whole. Call these parts of the system 
‘fundamental,’ ‘essentials of Christianity,’ or what you will, 
such essentials there must be, and that not by factitious pre- 
ference, determining that such should be essential, but by the 
simple law of relations, of truth to truth. If one position can- 
not be an antecedent and consequent to another and the same— 
if some propositions must be shown true, before others can be 
entertained—evidently the earlier ones are not fundamental by 
chance, but logically, and in the nature of things. Such would 
be our brief appeal to those who decry systems, and the insist- 
ing on certain doctrines as fundamental. If truths are related, 
and their dependence can be discerned and exhibited, this exhi- 
bition must be a system, however broken and incomplete at 
certain points; and the relation of some few to the remaining 
ones must be displayed as fundamental. Such truths are not 
a co-ordinate series—not fragments, scattered on the same level 
—they are a building, and portions constitute the foundation— 
or, to recur to our former allusion, are vital organs of the whole. 
Yet the tendency of the times is to obliterate such distinctions ; 
and the charge is promptly made of being unphilosophic, 
illiberal, &c., if there be any stand taken on certain truths as 
essential to Christianity. Surely there must be a limit somewhere, 
within which Christianity must be defined, and beyond which it 
is sacrificed and renounced. There may be an undue narrow- 
ing, or enlargement of the circle, both as regards the recogni- 
tion of opinions and of persons. Some might be disposed to 
assert that all the peculiarities of the Calvinistic, and some that 
all those of the Arminian, representations of doctrine, are 
essential. Whether they are so or not, is a point which the 
believer must examine, and settle for himself; but every 
inquirer may be expected to acquiesce in this statement as 
axiomatic, and as directive to his investigations, that such points 
must be essential, and perhaps such alone, whose truth, or the 
contrary, must determine the affirmation to be given respecting 
all the rest. Nor will those of most enlarged indulgence, as 
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regards the varieties of human judgment, deny that the throw- 
ing into matters of open question, successively, all the principal 
doctrines of revelation, would be a renunciation of Christian 
truth, whatever positive form opinions might take without that 
circle. There must be some truths essential; and there is a 
point somewhere on which the most liberal takes his position 
sternly, and refuses the pledges of a community of faith with 
those who proceed further; unless, as is not quite without 
example in the day we live in, all opinions are at once under- 
mined, doubted, and tolerated, provided they are only earnest 
and tolerant in their turn ! 

We propose not here to attempt for our readers the decision 
how many, and what points, are fundamental in the Christian 
system. This is what every serious believer must attempt for 
himself. The result is probably indeterminate, as regards some 
questions, in the mental history of all but the disciple of 
Romanism, or those, in circles not so distant, who receive 
implicitly all that bigotry and infallible dogmatism may affirm. 
Some points there will be at the margin, about which, to those 
who study the word of God for themselves, there will be difficulty 
in asserting their essentialness, and yet difficulty in the denial. 
Yet every Christian must repose on some great truths, without 
which he would feel that the grand purpose of revelation was 
subverted, and his own hope for eternity destroyed. Without 
entering on the question whether there may be more, and 
others, entitled to this regard, we apprehend no contradiction 
from the majority of our readers, when, in addition to the 
doctrine of our Lord’s divinity, and of salvation through faith 
in His merits, resulting in holiness, we rank the doctrine of the 
Spirit’s work in transforming the fallen nature of man to the 
image of God, as one which Christianity cannot have torn from 
it, except to its own ultimate destruction. The relation, essen- 
tially, of this doctrine, to all which is held distinctive of 
Christianity, is so obvious and inevitable, that, in point of 
fact, those who have questioned this doctrine have generally 
abandoned also the cognate positions. A denial of the work 
of the Spirit, its necessity being of course rejected, is attended 
by the denial of the personality of the Divine Agent, whose 
distinct personality is chiefly indicated in the description of 
His peculiar word. The state of soul which needs not the 
Spirit’s work, is not so fallen as to need the atonement of the 
Son of God; nor is the doctrine respecting his divine nature 
in a position to be fairly considered, in its evidence, by those 
who would deem the incarnation superfluous to any moral end. 
Not that we imagine, for a moment, that a doctrine is admis- 
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sible, or otherwise, on the principle of consequences! Every 
doctrine must be considered in connexion with its appropriate 
evidences. We were adverting to the relations of truths, not 
to their manner of proof. We wished to point out the doctrine 
treated of in the work before us, as an integral and vital por- 
tion of the Christian system; and therefore, not only deserving 
to engage the deepest inquiry, but demanding solicitude, that 
the truth in relation to it should be brought out in as definite a 
form as the evidence will admit, and that no misjudged defer- 
ence to human speculations should abate one particle of the 
statement which the testimony of Scripture entitles us to deliver 
on this theme. We cannot conceal from ourselves the fact, 
that the tendency, of late years, has been to such abatement, 
and to conciliation with the prepossessions of philosophy, 
falsely so called; nor that the amount of such concession, 
though slight in appearance, may sometimes involve the sur- 
render of almost all in the doctrine of the Spirit’s influences 
which is peculiar to revelation, or which could render it worthy 
of being revealed. This tendency cannot be imputed to the 
work before us. The investigation is carried on throughout, as 
in presence, it is true, of antagonistic theories, and with recog- 
nition of their scholarship and philosophic tone, but with un- 
moved adherence, we are happy to add, to the old-established 
conclusions of Christian theology. We should, indeed, have 
been pleased if the author had felt himself prompted to some- 
thing more—if he had not merely displayed the security of his 
own position, but also had challenged more formally, and 
exposed the unsoundness of the contrary systems. We cannot 
admit that the mere exposition of its own proofs will, in all 
emergencies, suffice to the cause of truth. The contrary errors 
need to be assailed when they force themselves on public 
attention; and such as in form approach nearest to the truth, 
require to be unmasked, and stamped, amid all their plausi- 
bilities, as denials of revealed statement. 

It will aid our readers in forming their judgment of Mr. 
Stowell’s work, as a whole, and enable them more completely 
to enter into his views, if we briefly sketch the subjects inves- 
tigated in these lectures, reserving till afterwards our observa- 
tions on any particular portions of the volume. The first 
lecture is occupied in an inquiry into the state of man’s spiritual 
nature, as fallen; and thus the necessity for the interposition of 
the Divine Spirit becomes apparent. The general doctrine of 
revelation respecting the Holy Spirit is next reviewed, and 
proof given of His personality and divinity, and of His special 
agency, in the work of salvation, on the soul of man. The 
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nature—or perhaps we ought rather to say, the amount of this 
special work of the Spirit, is next considered, and the testimony 
of Scripture adduced, analysed, and weighed respecting it, as 
involving the grand moral change usually denoted by the term 
regeneration. At this stage, it became necessary to examine 
certain erroneous notions relative to the influence of the Spirit, 
as held by professed believers in that influence, and exhibited 
in opposite theories as to its form of communication. The 
first class of notions (discussed in Lecture 4) are such as affirm 
its impartation by the ordinances of the church, independently 
of the belief of the truth. In this lecture are considered, 
accordingly, the various ecclesiastical notions which centre in 
Romanism, but which have reappeared, and become rife among 
a portion of the clergy in the English establishment, and of 
which some subtle modicum may be detected often in the 
imagination and procedure of parties out of the establishment. 
These notions disposed of, the author’s attention is directed to 
another quarter, which may be termed the opposite pole of the 
previous errors—to a theory, in some sort, their counterbalance, 
though not corrective. The first errors, those of church notions, 
exhibit the imagined relation of the church to the individual, as 
the centre and source of the Spirit’s influence, and mechanically, 
without reference to the spiritual perception of the truth. The 
second, those of mysticism, assume to the individual, and imme- 
diately from the Spirit, not by human tradition, the gift divine, 
but by an inward light, and this, too, without necessary relation 
to the truth as understood, and giving law to belief and action. 
In the sixth lecture, a delineation is given of the work of the 
Spirit, as experienced by believers, and as described cor- 
respondently in Scripture; and the concluding lecture is 
devoted to the exhibition, chiefly of the power and progress of 
this work of divine grace onthe heart, though amid still-remain- 
ing imperfections, till the moment comes for the shackles of 
the mortal state to be broken, and for the spirit of the just, now 
made perfect, to join the assembly gathered before the throne 
above! This outline unfolds but very imperfectly the course of 
inquiries pursued, but it may help to give our readers a com- 
mand of the discussion, as a whole. We have give the 
subjects not always in Mr. Stowell’s own words; in truth, it is 
some matter of complaint with us, that the title and general 
aspect often of a lecture are unnecessarily strange, where the 
point discussed, and the conclusions demonstrated, are old and 
familiar. It would be easy to reduce the summary of the 
whole nearly as follows, and with advantage to the perusal :— 
The necessity of the Spirit’s work, as arising from the depraved 
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state of man—the Divinity and Personality of the Spirit—the 
work of the Spirit in regeneration—Baptismal Regeneration— 
Enthusiasm—the Experience of Believers—Growth in Grace. 
These subjects, in the older language of theology, will be found 
to represent, pretty fairly, the general argument of the volume. 
Not that we dispute the effect of original and independent 
thought, in casting into a form and series of its own an order 
of subjects already often handled, and thus adapting the whole 
to new modes of thinking, superinduced by the changing 
fashion of speculative philosophy. In this respect, the treatise 
before us, as well by keeping open the relation of the subject 
to philosophical principles, as by the manner and complexion 
of the discussion, addresses itself to the highest rank of 
thinkers. Still it is necessary to remember, in the perusal of 
such a treatise, and the rather on account of the qualities just 
named, that the conclusions it aims to establish are those we 
have indicated. 

In the proposed investigation of the work of the Spirit of 
God in man, the nature of the subject of such influence, no less 
than his tendencies and present state, would naturally require 
some preliminary consideration. This is the earliest philo- 
sophical ground whence to date the whole train of inquiry. If 
the Agent, or, which is more to our purpose, if the influence 
exerted by the Divine Agent, be spiritual—that is, an action of 
the Holy and Omnipotent Intelligence on the soul, exciting to 
a result intelligent and moral, it would seem inevitable that the 
subject of such influence be also spiritual. Although we are 
certain there is an influence of the Spirit, as is forcibly exhi- 
bited in a subsequent lecture, that operates in creation, and in 
the sustentation of being, yet this suggests nothing in the effect 
produced as involving thought or purpose. If the nature of 
man be asserted to be material, it would seem thereby insus- 
ceptible of the sort of agency unfolded in the Scriptures. We 
would wish to impress the incompatibility, viewed in this light, 
of materialism, with the whole system of revealed statement on 
the work of the Spirit in the moral renovation of man. It may, 
of course, be encountered on other grounds, particularly by an 
appeal to consciousness in its manifold utterance, such as 
Mr. Stowell, in the first lecture, institutes. But it is also not 
superfluous to argue, that the proposed grand moral remedy, 
together with the modes of expression respecting it, unfolded 
in His word who formed man, are at variance with every suppo- 
sition except that of his being spiritual. We are thus furnished 
with an indirect testimony, if these remarks are well founded, 
as to the nature of man. That testimony is given in the 
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various expressions used in relation to the Spirit’s agency; but 
it is afforded in a more instantaneous inference, by the analogy 
of nature necessary, for the result contemplated in the doctrine 
before us, betwixt the subject and the Divine Agent. 

In this first lecture, the author has laid open, and with great 
mastery of intellectual analysis, the consciousness of man, and 
that chiefly, as his object required, in respect of his moral 
nature. On the distinctness of the mysterious Self within, 
from the system of matter it animates, and the ethereal subtlety, 
force, and diversity of its action, as indicated (yet how imper- 


fectly indicated ') by the myriad meanings of language, we have 
the following beautiful passage :— 


‘ As we are obliged to use language in the expression of our judg- 
ment, it is not irrelevant to consider how far the faculty of language 
may be justly regarded as a testimony to the working and the power 
of the human spirit. Language is a system of signs, a vehicle of com- 
munication, the stimulus by which one human spirit excites another 
human spirit to actions of its own. The organs of speech and of 
hearing are, it is true, material; but then they are nothing more than 
organs: they are used by powers which are not material, and not 
organic. The same is true of the use of every other medium of com- 
munication between man and man. Such, as it seems, is the law of 
our present condition. We donot now profess to know, positively, of 
any direct communication of one human spirit with another. There 
may be a sympathy, an intuition, a reciprocation of affection, lying too 
deep for language, and too subtle and spiritual for expression by 
material signs. There is nothing absurd in such a supposition. It 
cannot be shown to be impossible; yet we pretend not to be in posses- 
sion of indubitable facts, in sufficient number, to warrant us in saying 
that such a direct spiritual communication exists. Our definition of 
language might comprise whatever means are used to address or move 
the inward man through the outward senses; yet it is to articulated 
speech, to the written signs of thought, and to the conventional symbols 
of science, that we refer as illustrating the unseen workings of the 
spirit, When we use language in this comprehensive application of 
the term, we are conscious of processes totally different from the pro- 
cesses of speech, or of writing; and when we hear or see the words of 
others, we have an irresistible persuasion that, in like manner, they 
are going through a spiritual process which our own consciousness 
enables us to understand. Thus, the world of outward signals becomes 
the manifold organ of another world of inward activity: filled with the 
shadows of the unseen, the utterances of the inaudible, the material 
signs of the spiritual..—‘In the higher forms of language, the indica- 
tions of spiritual activity become more delicate; and from this very 
delicacy they become stronger, because they are removed farther from. 
familiar association with the external causes of bodily sensation. ‘The 
entire language relating to thought, emotion, abstract truth, moral 
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judgments, and spiritual conditions, is a proof that the inward spirit is 
eapable of doing that to which what is not spiritual bears no resem- 
blance, and of which the most purified terms and phrases are felt to 
be but imperfect and inadequate exponents.’—pp. 3, 4. 


The outline, which the author proceeds to trace, of what may 
be called, in the language of Butler, the constitution of human 
nature, comprehends the following enumeration, from which it 
will be perceived his aim was not so much to attempt a minute 
scientific analysis, as to exhibit those more general elements 
given in consciousness which were necessary for the particular 
inquiry before him. These elements are, the power of appre« 
hending truth, of admiring the beautiful, of choosing the right, 
and of enjoying the good. The third of these is still further 
subdivided as involving a consciousness of free and voluntary 
action—a consciousness of particular affections prompting to 
action, but properly subject to reason—a consciousness of re 
garding some actions as wise and good, because right—and, 
finally, a consciousness of self-judgment, and of correspondent 
resulting emotions. By such an appeal to consciousness, it 
was necessary first to establish the complete responsibility of 
man, and then, ultimately to arrive at and determine the pre- 
sent state of man’s mind towards his Maker. Is the present 
constitution of man’s nature such as renders him responsible to 
the whole law of God; and if so, has that responsibility been 
fulfilled ? What is man’s condition, in respect of this question 
—fulfilled or unfulfilled responsibility, and especially towards 
the Supreme Being, in the grand relation to whom all respon- 
sibilities finally terminate? Spirituality, consciousness, capa- 
city of apprehending truth, perception of moral qualities in 
actions, sense of obligation, possibility of free action, adequate 
reasons perceived for following the right,—these, as a general 
summary, constitute the basis of responsibility ; and these are 
attested by consciousness. Now for the result. Does the 
human spirit accomplish all it feels it ought? Does it fulfil 
perfectly any obligation? The consciousness of each respect- 
ing himself, the testimony of all respecting all, the uniform 
record and inference of all history, the affirmation of the word 
of God, and man’s apprehensions prospectively, no less than 
his feeling now, answer in the negative! The fact is as patent 
and admitted as any fact, that man’s nature follows not the 
right but the wrong. No inductive affirmation of any law of 
physical nature is more absolute and unexcepted than this 
melancholy one, which exhibits the process of the human will 
to the wrong. The evil is chosen, though not approved. Ner 
is it possible to resist the inference to the fact of some moral 
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disorder, some deep-seated evil, which, without impairing the 
conditions of responsibility, operates to the manifestation of so 
uniform a result. Moral evil is not a rare and occasional ele- 
ment disclosed in the history of man; it is that which, more or 
less, pervades and tinges the whole. A class there is, indeed, 
of professed believers in revelation (as we ought, perhaps, to 
have remembered in making some of our preceding statements) 
who deny the uniformity of the result, as of evil, in the human 
family ; and deny, further, any tendency in man’s nature to evil ; 
who resolve the whole into the occasional and somewhat ex- 
cusable influence of outward objects and interests on the sen- 
sitive and imaginative part of man’s nature, which influence, 
however, reason can pretty generally rectify. Such extenuation 
ef moral evil, or rather annihilation of it, may be consistent 
enough with the other parts of the same system—with the denial 
of Christ’s vicarious sacrifice, and of the work of the Spirit, since 
these would be, in that case, needless ; but this method of ex- 
plaining away depravity accords not with the consciousness of 
man, nor with the unvarying declarations of Scripture. Who- 
ever soberly contemplates the whole mystery of man’s relation 
to the Infinite Being who created him,—who is infinite in good- 
ness and rectitude,—and adverts, after this, to the actual bearing 
and aspect of the human spirit towards God,—to say nothing 
of unfulfilled obligations between man and man,—will find it no 
easy problem to reduce man’s guilt to nothing! Meanwhile, 
all such attempts are resisted by the protest of conscience and 
reason within. The fact meets the inquirer in every quarter: 
man is universally depraved, ungodly, guilty. 

Admitting the fact, the magnitude, and the universality of 
human depravity, it becomes a point of no small moment to 
define it so as not to contradict, in the very terms of our de- 
scription, the fundamental idea in which it inheres. This part 
Mr. Stowell achieves with much distinctness and success; re- 
sisting firmly the temptation, on one hand, to carry speculation 
farther than we have light to guide us; and guarding, on the 
other, against the more palpable danger of some of the common 
statements on the subject. He insists that this inveterate 
depravity is a predisposition in human nature which issues in a 
wrong choice; but he attempts not to carry his analysis of this 
predisposition higher. Then, again, he guards against the 
admission that there is essential weakness in the human 
faculties, or that there is invincible constraint acting from 
without. The exclusion of these latter suppositions is neces- 
sary to the reality of the very fact, which they are sometimes 
.adduced to explain. How have Christian teachers at times 
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represented the depravity of man as having essentially incapa- 
citated him for right moral perception ; while others have in- 
sisted on the force of corruption or temptation as that which 
suspended the exercise of the will! But this is not to explain 
man’s moral state, but rather to take away the idea of moral 
obligation from his being. Assert that man’s moral constitution 
is so disordered that he cannot discern what is his duty, or so 
overborne that he could not perform it if he would, and, plainly, 
you have not depravity to account for, for it hath no existence ! 
Responsibility is subverted, and man is sunk in calamity, by 
reason of his brutish propensities, but not in guilt! In fact, 
this peril meets us from the opposite extremes of rationalism, 
and of so-called orthodoxy: the one affirming man’s depravity 
to be slight and venial; and the other, that it is irresistible, 
which makes it venial again, or, more properly, makes it 
nothing! If there be depravity—if there be guilt, there must 
be complete conditions left to man, even in his ruin, of doing 
right, if he will. The will may decline the good, and choose 
the evil; and herein lies the guilt, which consciousness allows. 
As a knowledge of the condition of man suggests the nature 
and amount of the remedy required, the author proceeds, in the 
conclusion of this lecture, to state generally the result necessary 
to be wrought, and the presumed agency by which such a 
result can be effected. It is at this stage that the author takes 
his stand on a position or principle, which, as it is admitted or 
otherwise, gives law to the whole remaining discussion. How 
can this want in the spirit of man be supplied,—this disorder 
redressed? By moral suasion? By any presentation of truth 
to the thoughts? Or is there required an influence, however 
mysterious, on the mind, in order to secure to the truth, when 
presented, its legitimate effects, in the correspondent appre- 
hensions, belief, emotions and volitions of the soul? We are 
happy to find Mr. Stowell take, on this question, the ground 
which we hold alone consistent with scriptural representation, 
and with the experience of sincere believers. He alleges 
boldly, that the inefficacy of moral suasion is the palpable fact 
which constitutes the awful exigency of the case, and that without 
a change disposing to the apprehension of the truth, though 
Jirst manifested in that apprehension, there is no ground for pre- 
dicting right volition, permanently, in consonance with the truth. 
This is asserting much, but not more than the teaching of 
Scripture asserts. We cannot be insensible to the difficulty of 
making this assertion consist with the extant moral ability and 
responsibility of man in his unrenewed state, or with the sur- 
viving freedom of man, and the unaltered character of the 
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divine government in respect of his moral agency, in his 
renewed state. But this is a diffieulty incident, in a degree, to 
the whole doctrine of man’s natural dependence on the all- 
sustaining energy which gave him being, and must not be 
pleaded absolutely, in bar of the particular doctrine before us. 
Hf it cannot be affirmed impossible to Omnipotence thus to effect 
a change which will result in right volition, and yet preserve 
the conditions of free-agency and of moral government invio- 
late; if the consciousness of man, and the lesson of history, 
testify to the need of such a change; if, finally, the idea of such 
a change be fairly involved in the language of revelation on this 
subject,—what is there left for human reason, in its infirmity, 
but to adore the goodness which has provided a remedy not 
short of our case, but every way equal to it, and consonant to 
the freest activity of our faculties, and the highest glory of God? 
Such conditions of the Divine intervention Mr. Stowell is par- 
ticularly careful to impress. He insists that, as it must not 
destroy the freedom of man, so it must be no violation of the 
rule of retribution in the divine government; whence, if spe- 
cially conferred on the guilty, this intervention of grace must rest 
on the basis of a meritorious mediation, which realizes virtually 
the rule of consequences, while it exhibits, in some mysterious 
form, their transfer, for this one great crisis. There is one other 
point, less frequently adverted to, on this subject, which is 
insisted on, and that is, that such intervention must be no 
obligation on the part of Deity. To assert that there was such 
obligation would be, again, to reverse the whole doctrine, not 
only of divine grace, but of man’s responsibility, and, therefore, 
his guilt. If the Spirit's work be indispensably due from God, 
as it is indispensably necessary to man, then man’s right to such 
aid precludes all supposition of guilt in his previous failure 
through infirmity. There is really no moral depravity, on this 
supposition, to account for. Much is irregular; much is unfor- 
tunate ; but it has all occurred through the withholding of that 
which the Supreme Governor ought to have bestowed! This 
is only an instance of the far-multiplied inferences resulting 
from any approach to an assertion of the Spirit’s agency, as 
either an obligation from God, or as necessary to the complete 
moral ability of man. 

On one of the subjects touched upon in our preceding 
remarks—a subject, respecting which the whole doctrine may 
turn critically on a single expression—we are anxious to give 
the author’s meaning in his own words. We refer to the inef- 
ficacy of moral suasion, and the necessity ‘ of a work of God, 
which shall ‘ go deeper into man’s nature,’ and so prepare it to 
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yield to moral suasion. At this precise limit lies the battle- 
ground of the whole controversy; and we feel especial satis- 
faction in placing before our readers the following distinct and 
well-weighed exposition of ‘ man’s want,’ and of the only remedy 
adequate to meet it. Some few of the expressions, additional 
to those so marked by the author, we give in Italics. 

After insisting that ‘any work which we ascribe to God in 
* changing the spirit of man must be conceived of as doing no 
* violence to the conscious freedom and activity of man’s nature; 
‘so that man’s ‘ subsequent acts’ must not be ‘ less free, less his 
‘own chosen acts, than those acts which he performed before 
* the change took place,’ Mr. Stowell proceeds as follows : 


‘If no constraint is put on the constitution of human nature, if the 
idea of divine power doing that which man is required himself to do, 
is to be rejected, there remain, so far as we can see, only two things 
which we can conceive of being done; either the work is one purely 
of moral suasion, of considerations addressed to the mind, as reasons 
and objective motives, such as are addressed to all men in the ordinary 
course of Divine government; or the work is altogether of a different 
nature, not indeed opposed to moral suasion, not accomplishing its 
end independently of it, yet so acting on that in man, which we have 
called his disposition, that freely, of his-own choice, he yields to the 
suasion, and acts according to the will of God. If we have stated the 
case aright, the cause of the wrong choice is that which makes all 
objective motives weak or powerful, according as they are agreeable 
or disagreeable to it; but Divine moral suasion goes no further than 
offering considerations which are wise and good and right; so that, in 
fact, it appeals to one who does not like the thing which is right; and 
it is because the case is thus, and not otherwise, that we are driven to 
the conclusion, that ‘ the spirit of man’ must be changed, or his free 
actions towards God will not be what truth and justice demand, what 
the nature of man and the will of God require that they should 
be. Now it is the failure of moral suasion to induce man to do what 
he is free to do or not to do, according to his choice, that constitutes 
the exigency ; therefore the exigency cannot be relieved, the difficulty 
is not solved, the change contemplated will not be effected, by the 
most perfect moral suasion of which it is possible to conceive. Moral 
suasion has its functions, its limits; else how come we to distinguish 
it from force? But if, all the functions of moral suasion being ex- 
hausted, and its limits touched, man still sins against God—and this, 
remember, 7s our case—something else, if anything else there be, must 
be relied on for doing that which moral suasion has not done, and, as 
it would seem, cannot do. 

* Can we, then, conceive of a work of God in relation to the ‘ spirit 
of a man’ which, without being incompatible with moral suasion, or 
independent of it in bringing out its human results, is yet different 

Srom it, so different from it as to go deeper into man’s nature, and to 
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secure to moral suasion those moral consequences which without such 
a work of God, it fails to produce? If we feel sure that there could 
be no such work without a Divine force overpowering the human 
freedom, thus making the consequent actions Divine actions, and not 
human, then it is not on such a work that we could rely for securing 
what we seek—the free and healthy action of man’s own nature in his 
relation to God. But, if we do not feel sure of this, if we can con- 
ceive of the possibility of such a work not overpowering the human 
freedom—if the Scriptures teach us that such a work is done, and at 
the same time that man’s freedom is unimpaired, then that is the work 
on which we are to rely for the beginning of man’s spiritual recovery 
and salvation.’—pp. 52—54. 


This introductory discourse, inasmuch as it lays the basis 
for the whole subsequent discussion in the elements of con- 
sciousness, demanded the patient and strenuous treatment 
which the author has bestowed upon it. The phenomena scru- 
tinised are the fugitive ones of thought, which vanish almost in 
the moment of their detection ; while the statement to be given 
of the moral condition of man—in ruin but responsible—required 
a degree of caution, and a discriminating faculty, not always 
brought to these subjects. We must, however, express ourselves 
not satisfied with the manner in which Mr. Stowell has pre- 
cluded all appeal to Scripture, in evidence of the state of the 
mind of man. In an argument with Deists this would be all 
well, the premiss from Scripture being by such disallowed. 
But in a discussion with professed believers in revelation, and 
wherein the inspired authority of the sacred volume is assumed, 
if there be in that volume an order of statements bearing on this 
awful subject, they are a testimony from Him who ‘ knoweth 
the things of the spirit of man’ more perfectly than the spirit of 
man himself. May not man, in his account of his conscious- 
ness, be inadvertent, or partial, or mistaken? Do not many 
inquirers give a less gloomy account of moral consciousness ; 
while they would charge Mr. Stowell with having mingled, in 
jus account of its elements, colours borrowed from the schools 
of theology rather than from reality, and thus making out 
a superfluous exigence for an imaginary interposition of the 
Divine Spirit? At all events, is it not due to the truth to 
allege testimony, which, if given, must be above all question? 
This is the method exemplified by the Apostle Paul towards 
those who admitted a revelation. The evidence of guilt, as 
respects the Gentiles, he adduces from their consciousness and 
from history; but in addressing his Jewish brethren, believers 
in revelation, he is careful to bring forward the testimony of 
the Spirit of God. ‘ There is none righteous, no not one, 
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(Rom. iii.) But we must, at length, hasten to the other ques- 
tions treated in this volume, in the examination of which, how- 
ever, the extended remarks we have found it necessary to offer 
on this first part will greatly abridge our labour. 

The next inquiry is one which is conversant primarily, if not 
solely, in the interpretation of Scripture, and the conclusions of 
which may receive the after-confirmation of experience, but must 
have antecedent and independent establishmentin revealed truth. 
It relates to the question of fact, whether there be, or not, a spe- 
cial operation of the Spirit of God on the soul; and if there be, 
what is the amount of such operation, not as explored in its pro- 
cess, but as calculated from its effects. The review of the whole 
series of Scripture testimony respecting the agency of the 
Spirit, imposed on the author the necessity for showing that 
the Scriptures clearly reveal the personality and divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, as mysteriously distinct from, but one with, the 
Father and the Son; and for considering those kinds of agency 
which are ascribed to the Spirit, in the work of creation, in 
intellectual gifts for special service, in inspiration, and, finally, 
in the endowment of the human nature of Christ with grace and 
wisdom ineffable ; all which operations are referred distinctively 
to the Spirit of God. But the further question remained, Whe- 
ther the Scriptures also assert an agency of the Spirit, resulting 
in moral transformation, on the mind of man? The amount of 
statement pervading Scripture on this momentous subject can- 
not be fairly appreciated, except by those who have patiently 
attempted the investigation for themselves, and after having 
brought together the whole under one view, have classed 
declarations according to their respective import, and deduced 
the inference from each and from the whole. It would be 
a serious oversight in this examination not to advert to the 
vestiges of the same great fact in the inspired statements of 
saints in the Old Testament. Less formally announced as 
a doctrine, it is distinctly present in the recorded experience, 
and the devout apprehensions and prayers and reliance, of the 
servants of God in every earlier age. Their self-references 
betoken no feeling as of those who were devoted to the fear 
and service of Jehovah by the spontaneous, unaided prompting 
of their own nature. On the contrary, they confess their sin- 
fulness ; they pray for the Spirit’s help; they manifestly confide 
in divine guidance over their thoughts and their ways; and, 
according to their own apprehension of the fact, their life is holy 
by spiritual renovation and sustenance. In the New Testament 
it is, that we are to look for the clearer unfolding of this part of 
the interpositions of the Deity in the recovery and redemption 
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of man, as also of that which relates to the Mediatorial basis of 
this interposition, in the vicarious sacrifice of the Son of God. 
And, accordingly, there the affirmation respecting it meets us 
early, and with an emphasis and distinctness not exceeded, 
even in the announcements which followed the day of Pentecost. 
For it is to be noticed that, however obscurely or infrequently 
this part of divine truth is alluded to in the earlier discourses 
of our Lord, as given publicly, or addressed to his disciples in 
private, the memorable declarations recorded in John (chap. iii.) 
were given during our Lord’s jirst visit to Jerusalem, after the 
commencement of his public ministry. In the latter chapters 
of the same Evangelist, the Spirit’s office, no less in the sancti- 
fication and comfort of the church of Christ at large, than in the 
qualification of his disciples for their special work, is dwelt 
upon with a plainness and iteration satisfactory to the inquirer 
after truth, as well as consoling to the believer, in his deep 
consciousness of the need of divine grace. There follows, on 
this subject, the {more ample and diversified testimony which 
pervades the Apostles’ writings, and even the history of their 
labours, where all success is ascribed to the hand of the Lord 
working by them; and the sum of the whole, together with the 
character and strength of particular statements, cannot fail, 
when seriously reviewed, to impress the mind with an abiding 
conviction of the reality of the divine life-giving influence, as 
a of all moral renovation and purity in the church of 
Such is the general statement on the subject of the Spirit’s 
agency, which the informations of the Divine word entitle us, 
we think, to give. But the result of the investigation, the final 
inference, requires to be more precisely eliminated, so as to 
give answer to these questions: What is the amount of change 
thus ascribed to the Spirit’s influence? Is it slight and tran- 
sient, or a change of deeper import, and analogous, however 
mysteriously, to a new creation—to the giving a new principle 
of life—to the quickening and resurrection of the dead? This 
part of the subject stands in correlation to the question dis- 
cussed at the commencement,—What is the want of man’s 
moral nature? Supposing Mr. Stowell to have stated at its 
true amount man’s moral want, and established this upon 
ground independent of any reference to the declarations given 
of the Spirit’s agency, it must lend no small amount of confir- 
mation to both representations, to find, when we approach these 
latter declarations, that they reveal a provision correspondent 
to the depth of infirmity given in human consciousness. Let 
us now attend to Mr. Stowell’s statement of this provision; and 
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we shall quote first his general representation respecting the 
Spirit’s influence on those who believe unto eternal life; after 
which, we shall give a passage or two, in which he touches 
with more precise bearing on the question, on which hinges, 
as we think, the whole doctrine. Considered generally, he re- 
marks, that the testimonies of Holy Scripture, 

‘ Teach us the abiding presence of the Spirit of God in the spirit of 
man,—not in that sense in which He is everywhere, as the sustainer 
and ruler of either:the physical world, or the moral system; nor in that 
sense in which we may affirm that wherever the word of God is, there 
is the Spirit who inspired that word; nor in that sense in which by 
sympathy and by active imagination one man’s spirit may be said to 
be present with another man’s spirit: it is His presence peculiar to 
this particular case ; by virtue of which it is true of the believer of 
the gospel, as it is not of any other man, or any other being, that he 
has the Spirit,—that the Spirit is in him,—abides in him,—dwells in 
him,—works in him,—is shed abundantly upon him, that he may be 
renewed and saved. The presence of the Spirit is not, cannot be, 
recognised otherwise than by the effects which he produces: it is only 
by producing effects that the presence of God manifests itself in any 
department of His mysterious agency. The Shechinah in the temple, 
the glory dwelling between the cherubim, is thought to have been not 
a visible splendour, but an unseen presence, manifested by sound 
rather than by sight. Most assuredly it comports neither with the 
attributes ascribed to the Holy Spirit, nor with what we know of the 
spirit of man, to imagine that there can be any intuition, perception, 
feeling, or consciousness of His presence, apart from those holy and 
gracious results which we are taught in the Scriptures to ascribe to 
that presence.’—pp. 145, 146. 


The quotations which follow exhibit Mr. Stowell’s view of 
the indwelling presence of the Spirit of God in the spirit of 
man, in relation to the effects resulting from that gracious pre- 
sence. We again mark an expression or two in italics, for the 
sake of drawing attention to those parts of the statement which 
appear to us more especially to involve the point which, as it 
is affirmed or contested, determines the whole doctrine to be 
given on the Spirit’s agency : 


‘ The ever-present spirit of God produces in the spirit of man 
those happy effects which, taken together, may be expressed by one 
word—salvation. By an agency which does not, cannot destroy the 
freedom, the spontaneous and natural acting of the human spirit, the 
Spirit of God becomes, in that spirit, the author of anew and spiritual 
life,—the source of strength, of knowledge, wisdom, spiritual percep- 
tion, and discernment; of practical attention to the gospel; of 
obedience, growth in grace, and conformity to the image of the Lord; 
of contrition; of peace and joy in believing; of quietness and assurance 
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of Divine love; of attraction to the Saviour; of unity and affection 
among Christians; of tenderness and purity; of devotion and useful- 
ness; of goodness, truth, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, and 
self-government.’—p. 147. 

* € By the laws of his intelligent nature, a man may acknowledge the 
force of evidence. He may admire much of what is lovely in 
Christianity, by reason of his moral sympathies. He may conform to 
many of the outward usages of Christians from the law of habit, or 
from erroneous or superstitious motives. By all that he perceives of 
the intellectual splendour, the moral purity, the sentimental elevation 
or tenderness of the religion of Christ, he may be deeply interested, 
or even filled with delight. He may be an able and successful teacher 
of what he thus perceives and feels. But it is the Spirit of Christ in 
a man’s own spirit that makes him a Christian; and, having made 
him, keeps him so. . . . We repair to Christ’s own testimony as given, 
according to His promise, by His Holy Spirit, to learn what Christianity 
is. In that testimony we learn that it is the life of God in the spirit 
of man: a life as distinct from the moral life as the moral life is dis- 
tinct from the intellectual, or the intellectual life from the animal: that 
life of which Christ is the normal type, and of which the Spirit of 
Christ is the author and the sustainer. It is not vouchsafed according 
to moral laws, which are known and appreciated, but according to a 
higher law of grace, which has not been revealed to man—‘ the law of 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.’ ’"—pp. 150, 151. 


In these extracts the influence of the Spirit is set forth, and 
we believe scripturally, as the antecedent to the reception of 
the truth believed, as giving existence to the remotest “ be- 
ginning of the good work,” as the source of the new life into 
which the soul of man is begotten, capacitating and disposing it 
to receive the full and sanctifying impress of truth, and securing 
the permanent action of the truth, through all difficulties and 
vicissitudes, unto the end. By representing this influence as 
antecedent, no interval of time appreciable by our faculties is 
necessarily affirmed, but simply the relation of the Spirit’s in- 
fluence as a cause—a principle, disposing the soul to the recep- 
tion of the truth. Whether Mr. Stowell would accept every 
term of the preceding summary, we presume not to say ; but since 
his own statements appear to us inevitably to involve the ante- 
cedence of divine influence in the sense we have described, 
and since this view forms the only intelligible alternative to the 
admission that divine influence aids man’s self-originated efforts, 
or follows and rewards such self-originated movement, we have 
been anxious to put forward, articulately and prominently, 
what we believe is the truth implied in Scripture testimony, 
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and feel no small satisfaction in believing that the author of 
the present work takes, in effect, the same ground. 

One extract more, pointing to the same conclusion, we must 
be allowed to place before our readers. It may be regarded as 
a rapid summary of the whole case; and nothing can surpass, 


in our judgment, the clearness and conclusive force with which 
the reasoning is stated: 


‘ Let the number,’ remarks Mr. Stowell, ‘ of those who receive the 
blessings of salvation be regarded as ever so small, or ever so large, 
our attention is called to this great truth of Scripture, that each man’s 
acceptance of them is distinctly ascribed to the ‘ grace of God.’ The 
grace of God is, therefore, represented as doing something for man, 
without which he would not have accepted the blessings of salvation; 
and from this it is inferred that the difference between a man’s 
spiritual condition before he accepted the blessings of the gospel, and 
his state of mind when he does accept them, is owing to that something 
which grace has done. That something is what we mean by the 
quickening, the renewing, the regenerating of the Holy Ghost. It is 
not merely an offer of doing, but actual working: not a tendency to be 
developed under certain conditions, but the power which secures a 
result, The harmony of this view with all the truths of Scripture 
respecting the boundless compassion of God towards man lies here: 
the Spirit of God accomplishes, so far as they are accomplished, the 
designs of the Divine compassion. We have seen, in a former lecture, 
that the grace of the Holy Spirit, which exhibits salvation to the under- 
standing, and urges it by whatever is majestic, tender, and earnest in 
the invitations and remonstrances of love, on the free choice of men, 
is often exhibited in vain. We know, however, that this grace is not 
always exhibited in vain; and it is in the ‘ renewing of the Holy 
Ghost’ that we find the solution of the difference, wherever it is found, 
between those who are not saved, and those who are saved by grace 
of God. 

‘ Here, we must repeat, is a clear line of distinction between that 
system of truths, motives, and appeals, by which the Spirit of God 
addresses men in the gospel, and that inward work by which He 
actually renews the spirit of man. The external system is one fact; 
the inward operation is another fact. In the one case, the Spirit 
addresses all to whom the gospel comes; in the other, He regenerates 
those by whom, in consequence of that regeneration, the gospel is 
received. The external system is of such a nature, that so long as 
man is free to act according to his cherished dispositions, it can be, 
and it is, resisted; the inward operation is of such a nature that it is 
not, cannot be, resisted; because it is Divine Power, and, therefore, 
superior to all resistance. The external system is included within the 
range of moral government: the inward working belongs to the 
higher department of saving grace. The external system maintains 
the glory of Divine righteousness and Divine mercy, and leaves the 
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unrepenting, unbelieving sinner under the heavy charge of wrong, 
embittered by ingratitude, and aggravated with insult: the inward 
working maintains the benignity of Divine energy, enabling and dis- 
posing the repentant and sanctified believer to ascribe all he is, all he 
enjoys, and all he hopes for, tothe grace of God, to that grace en- 
tirely, and to that grace alone.’—pp. 187, 188. 


To these forcible representations we cannot but give our 
earnest assent, nor can we conceal our satisfaction in finding 
that a writer whose statements will deservedly carry so much 
weight with the religious public, and whose whole manner of 
thinking gives assurance that his judgments are neither bor- 
rowed from human systems, nor formed without deepest medi- 
tation, does not refrain from setting forth the fact of the work 
divine in the spirit of man in all its grandeur, in all its mystery. 
No attempt is made to reduce the conception of its magnitude 
as given in Scripture; no reserve is permitted in the exhibition 
of it; nor is there any disposition shown to qualify the repre- 
sentation warranted by revelation in deference to the taste 
or demands of a spurious philosophy. Assuredly, Mr. Stowell 
must not expect forbearance in that quarter: in the eyes of 
Neologians, he will not be deemed to have lessened the ‘ offence’ 
of the doctrine, nor to have removed the ‘ stumbling-block’ out 
of the way! He will be thought by the shrewder disciples of that 
school, so far from having abated a particle of the rigorous 
statement of a doctrine which excites, perhaps, more aversion 
in the unrenewed mind than any other, to have, rather, rendered 
it more impressive, by his skill in separating it from the miscon- 
ceptions which beset his path, and by the boldness with which, 
as in the preceding paragraph, he traces the impassable line 
of demarcation betwixt the moral agency which approaches 
and appeals ¢o the mind, but cannot effectually transform cha- 
racter, and that divine agency which begins its work within, 
and renews the soul into the image of God. 

We are as ready as any of those who dissent from our views 


Spirit of God in the spirit of man,’ involves mystery; that is, 
much which cannot be comprehended nor explained. Instead 
of representing a fact in analogy with what we experience, in 
the intercourse of mind with mind among men, wherein 
marked and permanent effects are often wrought by the pre- 
sentation of motive, there is asserted a transcendental operation 
not only beyond the scrutiny of the philosophic inquirer, but, 
what may seem to constitnte a still greater difficulty, beyond 
the direct and immediate cognition of the subject of such change. 
We transfer this spiritual renovation from amongst the patent 
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and familiar phenomena of moral suasion, to the region of the 
inscrutable. It would marvellously simplify the doctrine, and 
recommend it to the schools of philosophy, if such expressions 
as ‘ being born again, being quickened from a death in tres- 
passes and sins, being created anew in Christ Jesus, &c., 
could be discarded as having no peculiar meaning, and the 
whole affair, of a human spirit becoming wholly and perma- 
nently devoted to the pursuit of holiness, be regarded as 
simply a case of persuasion, or as one wherein man in his 
natural state spontaneously bent his attention to contemplate 
the momentous truths unfolded in revelation, and became in- 
fluenced accordingly, so as to realize, by his own unaided 
movement, a complete change of heart and life. But to say 
nothing at present of experience as against the probability 
that such attention would be exerted, or that the soul with its 
present dispositions would chose fixedly to contemplate the 
truth as it is in Jesus; the summary process of pronouncing 
on the unmeaningness of the language of Scripture on the sub- 
ject—language not once only employed, but, as to its peculiar 
cast and strength, solemnly persisted in throughout the New 
Testament, could hardly be deemed reverent or safe. In the 
interpretation of this class of allusions to the great change, we 
are shut up to the admission that more is implied than the 
simple presentation of motive from without. A change ana- 
logous to life, in its deep-seated origin, and its unfailing de- 
velopment, activity and endurance, is asserted, as wrought by 
Him who first created and sustains all things. And if it be 
said, this operation is not patent in itself to the glance of con- 
sciousness, we readily admit this. To consciousness, nothing, 
we believe, stands confronted but the truth—the awful presence 
of divine truth—now first brought home as reality of infinite 
moment to the apprehension of the spirit. That apprehension 
is, as of the reasonable, free, simple response of the convictions, 
emotions, and purposes to the challenge given by the obliga- 
tions and interests unfolded in the éruth. And in proportion 
to the perception attained of the certainty, grandeur, and force 
of these obligations, is the naturalness, if we may so speak, of 
the whole procedure—so much so, that in the very moment in 
which the soul yields itself to the ‘ mould’ of divine truth (Rom. 
vi. 17) the power of the Spirit of God actuating it, is at once 
most resistless and most concealed. The soul is made willing 
in that day of Divine power! All is natural, all is rational, all 
is free ; while yet the supernatural is at the source and spring 
of the whole ; but exerted, not to derange the just relation and 
efficiency of motives, but to restore that relation, and to render 
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the mind susceptible of the influence of reason and conscience, 

enlightened and informed by divine truth. The wonder is, of 

the believing spirit, why it yielded not before !—why the truth 

which absorbs it now, and was worthy to absorb it always, did 

not awaken it before! Yet the inference is not distant—the in- 

ference suggested by Scripture, by reason, and by unutterable 

gratitude, that there has been some gracious power at work to 

bring all this to pass; that an influence from a higher sphere 

has disposed it to the reception of the truth, and that such a 

gracious intervention alone can account for the different appre- 

hension now attained of divine truth as compared with former 

years, or as compared with the indifference of the majority of 

the hearers of the word! 

We have enlarged thus freely on the special nature of the 

Spirit’s work, as involving more than the presentation of truth 
from without, in the hope that our remarks may induce not a 
few of our readers to meditate deeply this part of Mr. Stowell’s 
treatise. We earnestly commend his calm, dispassionate state- 

ments to the attention of those whose prepossessions, or whose 
perplexities, may have tended to throw them on rationalistic 
expositions, which involve either directly, or by consequence, 
the denial of any agency of the Spirit in the salvation of man. 

Mr. Stowell has taken his stand on the unassailable position of 
Scripture testimony; and while evincing the incompetence of 
philosophy to scrutinize or explain the secret of a spiritual 
renovation, he has equally evinced the incompetence of philo- 
sophy to pronounce against its reality. 

The two lectures which immediately follow, on Church 
Notions respecting the Spirit’s influence, and on Mysticisms, 
are valuable, not only as regards their bearing on the author’s 
general design, in setting forth the perversions incident to 
human opinion on this subject, but also as independent con- 
tributions on each theme, so impressive, and so rich in historic 
illustrations, fetched from times both remote and recent, that 
to many readers this will form the most attractive part of the 
volume. Baptismal regeneration and mysticism present, as 
has been already mentioned by us, the opposite extremes of 
erroneous belief on the subject of the Spirit’s influence. Both 
extremes assume its reality; both admit its efficacy, and both 
mistake the conditions of its communication and presence. In 
both forms of opinion, the operations of the Spirit are separated 
from the personal belief of the truth as it is in Jesus. Church 
notions assert the infallible communication of regenerating 
influence by the sole act of the priesthood; mysticism asserts 
an immediate consciousness of spiritual influence in impulses 
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and feelings apart from the conceptions of divine truth. It 
will be seen at a glance how both these theories contravene 
the scriptural statement of the fact propounded in the preced- 
ing lecture. That statement is, that the influences of the Spirit 
dispose the soul to the practical belief and reception of the gospel; 
that this gracious work is manifested in these effects, in faith and 
right volition; that consciousness has no immediate intuition 
of the Spirit’s indwelling presence, but learns the fact medi- 
ately by inference from effects experienced, as tested by the 
delineations of the fruits of the Spirit in scripture. In contra- 
diction to all this, church notions derive the Spirit’s influence, 
mechanically, through a supposed consecrated channel, without 
necessary relation to the belief or moral state of the recipient, 
thus making the individual mystically dependent on the church; 
while, on the other hand, mysticism derives the influence of the 
Spirit to the individual on his own assumption, without reference 
to the apprehension of divine truth, and constitutes his feelings, 
imaginations, and purposes, a mystical revelation and standard 
of faith and duty. Both these forms of opinion are rigorously 
sifted and exposed; nor are they exposed in their bolder 
assertion only, in the Romish church, or among the Enthusiasts 
of Germany, but also, respectively, as they subsist, the one in 
the imaginations of church power, which lurk and linger in the 
lowest ranks of Protestantism ; and the other (mysticism) in the 
contemplative dreams which beset the repose of genius. 

While deeply alive to the injurious consequences attaching 
to both these extremes, and to the last not less than the first, 
we are more apprehensive, we confess, in the present day, of 
the influence and spread of rationalism, and are more fearful of 
its approaches than of other errors. Church notions and 
mysticism, though in most uncouth and defective fashion, still 
tend to keep alive in the world the belief of divine influence, 
however manifested, and however conveyed; but rationalism 
robs the universe of the conception itself. It is a species of 
infidelity which dissociates the soul from the hope and even the 
imagination of aid to its enfeebled resolves, to raise it to the 
contemplation and pursuit of the pure and divine. And any 
form of opinion which tends to this conclusion, excites a measure 
of the same apprehension. Once let the mind be set loose 
from the necessity of an absolute deference to the language of 
Scripture, or permit to rationalism first to decry the divine, 
though revealed, and then, which is its usual resource, to sub- 
stitute the transcendental, though imaginary, and the temptation 
is complete ; for intellectual pride has not only the gratification 
of contemning what others revere, but of originating something 
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of its own. In fact, something of substitution, by whatever 
process, seems imposed on infidelity when pushed to its ex- 
treme; and it is instructive to remark with how little even of 
plausibility in its favour a new system is admitted, as compared 
with the evidence of the truths which are displaced. It would 
seem as if two different minds were engaged at the different stages 
of the business—the one, in the criticism and rejection of the older 
principles and opinions; the other, in the task of establishing 
the new; and the keen, severe, unfair scrutiny which, on account 
‘of comparatively minor remaining difficulties in the Christian — 
system, throws the whole aside with contempt, becomes credulous 
and indulgent towards theories which have no evidence, no 
support, but in the imaginations of their authors. Doomed by 
a sort of psychological necessity to reproduce something which 
shall fill, or have a seeming to fill, the vacuum it hath made, it 
is the hard fate of scepticism, further, to believe its own dreams 
on a thousandth part less presumption than belonged to the 
smallest portion of the systems it rejected. If the day-light 
reality of the story of the Saviour’s life in the New Testament, 
of his miracles, and death, and resurrection, must be resolved 
into a series of ‘myths, and all historic evidence set aside, 
mark how the new system, indispensable to be framed, will be 
asserted on grounds which shame credulity itself! Nor are 
examples wanting of the ignominious toils of infidelity on the 
subject of supernatural influence. After disposing of the 
doctrine of revelation as unmeaning or unattested, some com- 
pensation is obtained, it seems, by substituting as the conclu- 
sion of philosophy, that ‘the flow of the divine Spirit into the 
human soul is, after all, no uncommon thing.’ In illustration 
of such tendencies to credulity, as the issue of rejecting the true 
sayings of God, we cannot forbear placing before the reader the 
following paragraphs, in which Mr. Stowell touches on the mys- 
ticism developed in some of the irreligious systems of the day, 
both in this country and on the continent :— 


‘The modern mysticism of Germany,’ observes Mr. Stowell, ‘ is 
chiefly remarkable for its excessive irreligiousness, and its close 
alliance with a congeries of metaphysical clouds, misnamed philosophy, 
which by essaying to pass beyond the limits of the human faculties, 
turns day-dreams into logical systems, and resolves all truth and all 
religion into the discovery that there is no God, or that God is but a 
name for the universe. The infidelity which in England took the 
form of natural religion, and in France that of ribaldry and ridicule, 
assumed in Germany the garb of speculation and of sentimental 
feeling. 

‘¢* The Society for Light and Illumination’ held their secret meet- 
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ings of philosophers and preachers at Berlin, and in their writings 
they substituted living reasonably, for the Scripture doctrine of the 
work of the Spirit; the purpose of leading a new life for regeneration; 
and reformation for sanctification. 

‘ To the speculation of Kant, of Fichte, and of Schelling, as well as 
to the claims of Divine revelation, Friederich Henry Jacobi, in his 
work on ‘ Divine Things,’ opposed that intuitive and immediate 
knowledge of Divine things which he denominated Faith, Mental 
Feeling, or Reason, and which has acquired for his philosophy the 
name of Mysticism. It is a revival of the reveries of Boehm, of the 
Gnostics, and of the Orientals. Passing through such modifications 
as it could receive from the learned piety of Schleiermacher, the 
critical acumen of De Wette, the poetry of Novalis, and the picturesque 
genius of Carlyle, we now find it exciting to something like vitality 
the negative theology of Unitarianism, in America and in England. 

‘ Instead of receiving the authentic revelations of the gospel, men 
are taught to look within themselves for the inspiration of God; to 
regard ‘ wisdom, righteousness, and love, as the Spirit of God in the 
soul of man—the income of God to the soul in the form of truth, 
through the reason; of right through the conscience; of love and 
faith through the affections and religious sentiments. To become 
thus ‘ partakers of the Divine nature, as the Platonists, Christians, 
and Mystics call it,’ we are assured that ‘ the soul of all flows into the 
man; that which is private, personal, peculiar, ebbs off before that 
mighty influx from on high.’*—pp. 272—274. 

We should have been glad, did our space permit, to quote the 
author’s account of those forms of mysticism, or tendencies to 
it, which are incident to the meditations of minds imbued with 
the devoutest reverence for Scripture; those which he has 
classed under the heads of Contemplative Mysticism, of which 
Madame Guion is the most memorable type ; and Imaginative 
Mysticism as exemplified in the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture — the ancient, as given in the writings of Origen, 
and the modern, which has still its adherents, as disclosed in 
the dreams of Emmanuel Swedenborg. The author’s sketch of 
Coleridge's intellectual character is particularly striking, and, 
while glowing with admiration of his genius, reveals instructively 
that circumstance which renders him not always safe as a 
guide—the undue ascendance which imagination held in his 
speculations. 

Having disposed of the erroneous notions which have prevailed 
respecting Divine influence, both those of ecclesiastical, and those 
of mystical and personal origin, the author returns in the next 
lecture (VI.) to the investigation of the effects of the Spirit’s 


* Parker’s Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. Book IL, ¢. viii, 
pp. 160—174. 
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operation, as these are revealed in the consciousness and history 
of the believer. There is a counterpart to the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, to be read in the experience of those who are born again 
of the Spirit; and as revelation testifies not simply to the 
reality of a Divine operation on the soul, but also to the nature 
of a series of results which invariably follow, it becomes necessary 
to distinguish these results, and to compare them with the 
actual life, inward as well as exterior, of those who are evidently 
governed by a supreme regard to the will of God. For although 
the life-giving change is inscrutable to consciousness, its effects 
are not inscrutable, but, on the contrary, are manifestations on 
which the proof to each individual must rest, of his being 
renewed by the Spirit. Are there such manifestations? Are 
there mental and moral phenomena peculiar to believers in 
Christ, which fall in at once with the justest conceptions of a 
life conformed to the will of God, and with the delineations of 
Divine truth? The answer to this demand is not doubtful. 
Whatever judgment be formed of the source of the difference, 
(a point, however, in these lectures already considered,) a host 
of the professed servants of God in every age have exhibited a 
life of consistent piety ; and the apprehensions and experience 
of these furnish the materials of a new problem in the case, 
which is—to determine how far the consciousness of good men 
is in harmony with the delineated results of the work of the 
Spirit presented to us in the word of God. These holy men 
are witnesses for goodness by an example and proof which 
even the world around them will not disallow; are they also 
witnesses by their own confession and consciousness for a work 
in them, or spiritual life developed in its affections, correspon- 
dent to the outline traced in Scripture? What do these 
witnesses say? These servants of God confess to apprehensions 
and feelings in harmony with revelation ; and their testimony 
has not only the weight derived from the integrity of each, but 
the additional authority arising from the wonderful agreement 
of the consciousness of the ‘ innumerable company’ of believers 
of every age and country, and of every rank, mental or social, 
from which they have been gathered. This harmony of the 
spiritual consciousness of genuine believers, is a phenomenon 
well worthy the attention of the mere philosopher, who may be 
sceptical enough as regards the reality of a work of God on the 
spirit of man. To the Christian it presents a moral vision of 
deepest interest and wonder, when reflecting on the manifold 
elements given in the history of each child of God, and repeated 
with endless variation, yet without essential change, in those 
who, in a thousand other circumstances, may be widely dis- 
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tinguished. The aspect is one of general and beauteous 
resemblance, amid varying lights and shadows; and the expe- 
rience of the youthful convert, of the dying, sainted child, is in 
unison with the aspirations of the aged pilgrim, or of the toil- 
worn missionary, or the heaven-rapt apostle, when awaiting 
their ‘ departure.’ Whence arise these myriad specimens of a 
new and heavenly aspect of character amongst our fallen race, 
numerous as the dew-drops from the womb of the morning, yet 
giving back the same heavenly ray? It is not necessary for us 
to repeat the solution already given in preceding remarks—the 
one grand solution which it is the object of Mr. Stowell’s work 
to impress anew on the thoughts of the Christian church, and to 
publish fearlessly to a gainsaying world. We are now more 
especially concerned with the account he gives of the harmony 
of this spiritual consciousness of believers with the represen- 
tation of revealed truth. And the lecture which treats of this 
consciousness, and lays open the series of its developments and 
progress, will prove to the devout mind the most interesting, we 
think, in the whole volume. To those Christians of plain 
understanding, who have no taste for the more difficult and 
abstruse discussions of the earlier lectures, and whose simple 
and immediate apprehension of divine truth makes them inde- 
pendent of investigations imposed on the Christian teacher by 
the cavils of philosophy, the unfolded picture of their own 
inward life, will afford a delight which the world knoweth not 
of—the delight which springs from the observed resemblance of 
their own experience to the delineation here given—the delight 
which the relation, the identification, of self lends to every 
description in which the soul’s inner and better history is pre- 
sented—the delight which the refreshing stream of divine truth, 
here copiously furnished, pours upon the heart. Whether con- 
sidered as proof in the general argument, or viewed separately 
as the story of the spiritual life, in its ‘rise and progress,’ at 
the well-spring, and along the course of the stream, we cannot 
but attach peculiar interest to this discourse. The preceding 
lectures are redeemed, throughout, from the charge of dryness, 
by the deep and serious feeling pervading the discussion, and 
the richness of imagination which invests the whole ; but this 
lecture is more peculiarly expressive of thoughts that speak 
from the depths of the soul respecting ‘things handled, and felt, 
and tasted of the word of life.’ 

The testimony of consciousness, Mr. Stowell states to be first, 
that he who receives the gospel as God’s message is conscious 
of regarding what is thus made known as said to him by the Spirit 
of God :— 
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¢ There is in him a light which in the unbeliever there is not; and 
this light he knows, from his own consciousness, has not been dis- 
covered,—it is revealed; it is not his own conjecture, but the truth 
which has come to him from heaven. It is the light that shows him 
‘ things not seen,’ that brings the distant near; that gives to the future 
the value of the present; that enables him to set the realities of 
eternity against the vanities of time, and to see how dim the brightest 
things of earth become when contrasted with the glories of heaven.’-— 
p. 314. 


This consciousness extends to more than to convictions borne 
home upon the spirit with an energy from above; it reveals a new 
life of spiritual feeling, of emotions corresponding respectively 
to the phases of divine truth which are apprehended. It is 
cognizant of the power of the gospel on the will, by the motives 
it presents, disposing the believer to ‘act in a way different 
from the way of unbelievers. Nor are the ‘difficulties of 
the way’ unprovided for. The believer is sensible of the power 
of the gospel in its encouragements to persevere, in the access of 
strength to resist temptation, in the discipline of the thoughts, 
in the spirit of prayer, the assurance of the better hope, and 
the love of the brethren. For the illustration of each of these 
portions of the spiritual history of believers, we must refer our 
readers to the volume itself; nor can we do more than advert 
to the parallel testimony of revelation, which is in harmony 
with the enumeration above given. It is a property of revela- 
tion that it delineates the consciousness of man, in his ruin and 
in his renovation, with a truth and depth which betoken the 
omniscience of its source, and yet with a simplicity of manner, 
even while touching on the hidden and inmost thoughts of the 
soul, that makes its disclosures intelligible to the weakest 
understandings — disclosures which philosophy never could 
make, and, in truth, never honestly attempted. In the Bible 
we have the true‘ life of man. There the believer may read 
his story in doth its divisions—in its wandering, sorrow, and 
guilt, and in its return to a better destiny—in the ‘time past’ of 
its alienation, and now in the new life begun, and for ever to 
proceed in the light and love of God. We have already 
expressed our regret that Mr. Stowell did not adduce the 
informations of Scripture respecting the fallen state of man’s 
nature, so as to render more authoritative and even more exact 
the sentence evolved from consciousness. We have no similar 
complaint to make at this stage of his work, as he has been at 
pains to trace the parallel, throughout, of sanctified conscious- 
ness with the notices given in the inspired volume of that state 

of the soul wherein ‘all things are become new.’ 
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One part of the author’s task, in his review of Christian ex- 
perience, remained, which was, to discuss briefly the ‘ explana- 
tions’ offered respectively by the Traditional, the Mystical, and 
the Philosophical theories. As these theories necessarily en- 
tered into the discussion at an earlier stage, and were tested by 
the declarations of Scripture, their reconsideration is here the 
more summary. The Traditional and Mystical theories are 
speedily put aside as misrepresentations of the main fact con- 
cerned—namely, the Spirit’s renewing work, in respect of the 
conditions of its manifestation ; the Philosophical explanation the 
author meets at greater length, and concludes against its ade- 
quacy in a passage of great power, the latter portion only of 
which we have room for:— 


‘Is any work,’ says Mr. Stowell, ‘ wrought by the Spirit of God 
in order to that humble reception of the truth which we agree in speak- 
ing of as faith? As we understand the explanation we are examining 
(the philosophical) it answers—No. Our own answer to the question 
is—Yes. ‘To us the Scriptures seem to yield this answer. Far as 
we are from supposing that the work which we consider as pervading 
all that is understood, in ordinary language, as the beginning and 
progress of spiritual life, is one of which a man can be directly con- 
scious, we are equally far from believing that human consciousness 
alone is to be consulted in the matter, or that the lack of conscious- 
ness is to be supplied by even the soberest speculations on the possible 
and the necessary; for our religious faith is founded neither on the 
facts of consciousness, nor on the demonstrations of reason, but simply 
on the word of God which is contained in Holy Scripture. As we 
turn away from ecclesiastical assumptions, and from the coloured 
clouds of mysticism, so also do we rise above the clearest lights of 
philosophy to the authoritative teachings of the Holy Spirit, respect- 
ing His own work in saving us.’—p. 356. 


Highly as we approve of the above passage, both on account 
of the judgment it declares, and of the distinct manner in which 
it rests that judgment on the asseverations of Scripture, we yet 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Stowell has not availed himself 
as far as he might of a presumption, to say the least, if not 
weighty confirmation, in favour of that judgment, as presented 
by the character and amount of the spiritual results displayed 
in the experience and life of believers. Is there no evidence 
suggestive of a higher agency than moral suasion supplied in 
that experience? Is not the supposition of a supernatural 
awakening, a ‘something’ of life infused at the source of moral 
being, forced on us by the sudden and entire transformation, 
ten thousand times exhibited, of those who were the slaves of 
lust and selfishness, into the character of the pure, self-denying, 
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humble followers of the Lamb? We think there is: we think 
the philosophical explanation would fare as ill when confronted 
with the facts of Christian history, as when tried by the decla- 
rations of the Divine word. Have the triumphs of the gospel, 
on a large scale, never suggested this inference, even to the 
sceptic? Have such instances as we have referred to never 
made him exclaim, ‘ Well, there is something in this conversion 
past my comprehension, after all’? In fact, our belief is, that had 
there been no statement given in Scripture respecting the cause 
of such a change—had the entire doctrine of regeneration been 
withheld — had the Scriptures maintained an absolute re- 
serve on the question, the natural conclusion forced on the 
mind, on the view of the marvellous results of the gospel, would 
have been, this change is the work of an almighty, life-giving 
power on the soul. This would be no more than giving more 
positive expression to the conjecture which Socrates and others 
framed respecting the access of Divine assistance in any moral 
change, such as they in their darkness could imagine, or in their 
infirmity approach. What if, with an enlightened and unpre- 
judiced judgment, they had beheld the example of the Apostles, 
or of the first disciples at Thessalonica, at Athens, at Corinth ; 
or had contemplated, in later history, the career of Howard, of 
Henry Martyn, of Wilberforce ; or had witnessed the transform- 
ing efficacy of the gospel on many of the heathen; the purity, 
benevolence, and supreme love of God which have taken place 
of the sensuality and ferocity of their previous character— 
would Socrates, would Plato, have refrained from the exclama- 
tion, ‘ This work is of God, a principle of life imparted by Om- 
nipotence, an effect which no persuasions of philosophy, no 
presentation of motives could produce.’ 

We have no space left to touch, however slightly, on the sub- 
ject of the last of these lectures—the moral energy and pro- 
gress of the spiritual life. It has been our object to draw forth 
the grand purpose and argument of this valuable treatise, in the 
remarks we have offered. If these have engaged the reader’s 
attention so far as to prompt to the deeper study of the great 
questions which have passed under review, by the careful pe- 
rusal of Mr. Stowell’s work, and especially by the devout study 
of the word of God, they will not have been offered in vain. 
The doctrine of the Spirit’s work, no less than that of justifica- 
tion by faith in the atonement, we deem an article of a standing 
or a falling church. If, as we believe, the Infinite Spirit alone 
can render the gospel the power of God unto salvation, then 
there cannot be a rational hope of prosperity where these influ- 
ences are disbelieved or set at nought: nor, we would venture 
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to add, can a living dependence on His agency consist with 
such a view of its amount as makes it scarcely distinguishable 
from the influence of one created mind on another, by the force 
of suasion. It must, at least, be allowed that the history of all 
success in bringing mankind to the ways of truth and holiness, 
is with those who have held the belief advocated in the volume 
before us; nor do we feel encouraged to hope for any wide re- 
vival and exteusion of religion, in these latter ages, unless as 
accompanied with the deeper, more awful sense, through the 
whole Christian church, of dependence for its life and hope on 
the Spirit of grace, as well as on the death of Christ. 

Any commendation of ours, with respect to the present work, 
is needless. Our estimation is sufficiently attested by the 
lengthened exposition we have given of its reasonings. We 
esteem it a lasting and precious accession to that department of 
theology to which it appertains. While its principles and views 
are sound and scriptural, their manner of exhibition is new and 
fresh, as if they had never been enunciated before. Nor are 
these lectures unequal in their power as compositions. There is 
the same complete competence, the same clear command of 
principles, the same conscious facility and richness of diction, 
in the last part as in the first. If we ventured any reference, 
by way of drawback, it would be to something like excess in 
the rich colouring which everywhere pervades and adorns the 
volume, the effect of which is to spread a bright haze over the 
sentiments ; and which, whilst it may make the volume more 
attractive, perhaps, to the general reader by its copious and 
eloquent expression, diminishes, or at least conceals, its value as 
an argumentative treatise. In fact, there is less of the process 
of reasoning unfolded than we could wish from one who knows 
to reason so surely. Decisions are rather announced and illus- 
trated than argued under the reader’s eye. This, however, is a 
deficiency, in the present case, rather of form than reality ; for 
deepest reason, though not cast into antagonistic argument, fills 
and informs the volume. We may add, too, that had its dis- 
eussions borne somewhat more directly on the real or supposed 
errors of existing parties and living writers on the subject, it 
might have been felt as more to the time, and have been more 
useful; but we can understand the reasons that may dispose a 
man to keep clear of such entanglements, 
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Arr. IV. A Handbook for London, Past and Present. By Peter 
Cunnincuam. 2 vols. Murray. 


A waRGe and closely-written volume is London, wherein, 
not in words and sentences, but in picturesque remains, and 
crowding and vivid associations, we may read the history of 
nineteen centuries. And yet, how few realize the actual anti- 
quity of our great city—an antiquity higher than most conti- 
nental capitals can boast, and linked, too, with a history more 
important in its bearings on the whole civilized world than any 
other. Those nineteen long centuries!—let us reverse Mr. 
Macaulay’s graphic but melancholy picture, and looking, not to 
the possible ‘to come, but to the actual past, take our stand 
in fancy, not on a broken arch of London-bridge, gazing on 
the ruined city, but on the green slope, sheltered on the north 
by forest-clad hills, and mark the rude cluster of wattled huts, 
the giant cromlech, perchance, crowning the highest ground; 
while, spread out in an almost lake-like expanse of waters, the 
Tam-Ise slowly rolls along at its feet, bearing only the osier- 
bound coracle, and the skin-clad fisherman on its tide. Yet 
this, nineteen centuries ago, was London—imperial Lozdon 
of the present day ;—‘ Llyn-Dun, as later antiquaries have in- 
terpreted the name—‘the city of the waters.’ But a change is 
at hand; the Briton has been ‘conquered to his gain, and un- 
done to his advantage ;?> Rome has added this uttermost part of 
the earth to her vast empire, and Roman arts and civilization, 
have succeeded to Roman arms. The cromlech, the rude dwell- 
ings, are swept away; and the forum, the theatre, the pretorium, 
the temple, with marble arch and tesselated floor, mark the 
Roman city. Stately and wealthy was Londinum—a city of 
ecommerce, too, even ere a century had passed; and in stately 
majesty must she have stood, girdled in by her massive wall, 
with column, and arch, and gilded roofs, reflected in the broad 
stream beneath. 

But Roman London passes away like a dream, and yet an- 
other change. Temple, forum, palace, all cast down by violent 
hands, or slowly falling to decay; and tall trees take place of 
the marble column, and grass spreads over the tesselated floor : 
changeless nature has triumphed over perishable art. But Lon- 
dinum is not all a solitude; the abodes of men are still there— 
scattered dwellings of unhewn stone, or clay strangely mingled 
with sculptured remains, and each overshadowed by its trees, 
and still guarded by that massive wall, but more surely by the 
seaxes of those who have chosen that spotas their dwelling-place ; 
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for the Saxon is in the land. Rude and barbarous is the race— 
rude and barbarous is their tongue; but they have brought with 
them a noble heritage—a system of laws which shall become a 
model to the civilized world—to mankind in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—and a language that shall be the birth-tongue of half the 
human race. 

Years fleet on; the London vessels, manned by bold and 
hardy mariners, set forth; her traders eye the king’s thegns 
proudly, and the long-bearded fathers of the city meet in 
solemn folk-mote, to demand their franchises, even of Athel- 
stan. 

Again a change. The Norman has triumphed on the field of 
Hastings; but London, the Mercian capital, bears herself 
proudly. The Conqueror, by his precious slip of parchment, 
has declared the inhabitants ‘law-worthy;’ their Saxon usages 
are respected, and in the Mercian city, Saxon and Norman ere 
long dwell in friendly rivalship together. And now each gene- 
ration beholds the progress of the ‘ good city’ in wealth and 
importance ; almost every year some new and stately building 
graces her picturesque streets; and the spirit that quailed not 
before the fierce Conqueror, bears itself proudly in the presence 
of our lion-hearted Plantagenets, for a new glory is thrown 
around the ancient city. Geoffry of Monmouth has told,—not to 
England alone, but to Europe, his wondrous story of the British 
kings, and the inhabitant of London bears himself even more 
proudly still, for he looks back with unfaltering faith on the days 
of Cadwaller and King Lud, on Brutus, grandson of Eneas, and 
boasts that his civic franchises are no recent acquisition, but are 
*lyke and after the manner of olde Troye.’ 

And how many are the associations that cluster around Lon- 
don of the middle ages—that beautiful city, as even visitors 
from Italy deemed it; her silver stream, spanned by that noble 
bridge, which seemed to our marvelling forefathers the work of 
infernal agents, compelled by the holy power of Peter of Cole- 
church to do his bidding; — that ample stream made more 
beautiful by the flocks of swans that sailed by hundreds upon its 
bosom ; her lofty cathedral, with the exquisite spire rising high 
in mid-air, and her churches and halls, of the graceful early, and 
more beautiful middle Gothic. And then, the great men that 
trod her streets; the great principles set forth and maintained 
there; that noble strife for freedom, which begun in the days of 
Becket, found in London bold hearts pledged to carry on the 
contest, even until the day when the ’prentice brought his 
hoarded money-box, the maid-servant her silver bodkin, the 
poor woman—with nought else to give—even her marriage-ring, 
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to aid the good cause; and London, with the heart of one man, 
marched forth beneath the Parliament banner. And London, 
of later times—of the Protectorate, of the Restoration, of the 
Revolution, of the indolent, prosperous, unimaginative, but still 
to us suggestive, days of the two first Georges—what varying 
phases of society do they each present to the mind; and what 
multitudes of those who have wrought out an imperishable 
name pass before us, as dwellers, thinkers, workers, within the 
bounds of this great city ! 

It was with some degree of interest that we heard, years since, 
the announcement of Mr. Cunningham’s work; for, notwith- 
standing the singularly attractive character of the subject, we 
are sadly in want of a good history of London. All honour to 
Master John Stow, citizen and merchant-taylor, who, moved, not 
by gain, but led by pure love to the city that was te him ‘so 
dear and sweet,’ and by delight to wander along ‘ the devious 
ways of hoar antiquity,’ so diligently sought information, and so 
carefully digested it into his ‘Survaye.’ All honour to him, 
and to his labour of love; but antiquarianism, in his days, was 
in its infancy ; and besides, many are the records, and remains, 
and illustrations which since his time have been brought to 
light. Much study, too, has been bestowed on middle-age art; 
and the customs and habits of these times have exercised the 
minds of many a scholar. Of Munday, Stow’s continuator, 
little can be said. As to prosing Master Strype, the additions 
which he has made in his two ponderous folios to the before- 
mentioned writers, only refer to his own time; and it is with a 
mixture of amusement and vexation that we follow him into the 
courts, and alleys, and bye-places of London and Westminster, 
whilst, like a very foreman of a ward-inquest, he pronounces 
‘Cherry-tree Court’ to be ‘a fair, well-paved place, with toler- 
able houses;’ and ‘Chimney Alley’ as ‘very ordinary, and 
dirty, with decrepid houses all ready to fall’ But although, for 
prosingness, and ‘ much ado about nothing,’ Master Strype may 
boast an unenviable pre-eminence, we cannot say much in favour 
of later writers on London. Strange that the stirring, the pic- 
turesque past, should appear to the professed antiquary but as 
a series of so many dry, dull matters of fact, to be duly sorted, 
and labelled, and packed up, either in strict order of time, or in 
alphabetical order, for the benefit of prosers like himself. We 
an remember but one exception, and that is Knight’s ‘ London.’ 
Not only because in style it is so different from these, but for 
the genial poetic spirit that pervades many parts, we like 
Knight’s ‘London.’ Had there been less inequality among the 
writers—had the editor, indeed, written more, and had a little 
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more knowledge of the subject been put in requisition—for it is 
not knowledge, but an incapacity to use it pleasantly, that 
makes the prosing antiquary—the work would have stood far 
above the others in value, although it yet would not have supplied, 
what is still wanting, a good history of London. But however 
we had anticipated Mr. Cunningham’s work, we greatly doubted 
its adequacy when we first saw the title, for it is more than a 
mere ‘ hand-book’ that is wanting; and the past is voluminous 
enough without the present. The work before us is, indeed, a 
hand-book for country cousins, abounding in miscellaneous in- 
formation, some very good, and some trifling enough; about 
London Wall, and Astley’s Theatre; Temple Church, and the 
best houses for ale and porter; even Birch’s buns come in for 
a celebration, as well as the Monument, and the armoury in 
the Tower ;—in short, it is a mere alphabetical list of streets, 
squares, and public buildings, with notices of their founders 
and the celebrated persons who lived there; while whenever 
reference is made to old London remains, Stow and Munday 
are quoted. We feel we have scarcely right to find fault with 
Mr. Cunningham, that his book is not what, doubtless, he never 
intended it to be; but we may fairly express our regret that, 
while careful research is made into the earliest history of the 
nations of antiquity,—while the plain of Troy—half-fabulous 
Troy—has been carefully surveyed, and the site of the Lycian 
cities, which have lain hundreds of years in ruins, been accu- 
rately laid down, no attempt has been made either to con- 
struct a map of Roman London, or to define the boundaries of 
the Saxon city, indeed, to do for our great metropolis what 
has been done for many of our second and third-rate towns. 
Very little inquiry, indeed, has been bestowed upon Londi- 
num, although there are some questions connected with it well 
worthy our notice. An antiquary of some standing has lately 
been advocating the opinion that Roman London extended 
westward only to Wallbrook, and he chiefly grounds it on the 
belief that the site of St. Paul’s was a burial-place, and the fact 
that the Romans buried outside their cities. But tesselated 
pavement and foundations have been discovered very lately, 
considerably westward of the Wallbrook—at the west end of 
Gresham-street, for instance, and other places; while the very 
ancient tradition, that London Wall was constructed by the 
Romans—and this has been corroborated by a close examina- 
tion of its remains—would of itself prove that the boundaries 
of the Roman, the Saxon, and the medieval city were co-exten- 
sive. A party of intelligent northern antiquaries set out, this 
summer, on a pleasant pilgrimage along the Roman wall, and 
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much information rewarded their excursion. It would be dif- 
ficult to track in such pilgrimage the exact circuit of London’s 
ancient wall, so much has it been built in upon, even where it has 
not been destroyed; but still, a careful survey of its few re- 
mains, an extended inquiry into the period at which it was 
built, ought to be as interesting to archeological societies, and 
to the lover of antiquarian research, as measurements of the 
Great Pyramid, or plans and elevations of the Alhambra. We 
were rather amused to find Mr. Cunningham, in a short chro- 
nological table of London matters, assigning the date of a.p. 306 
for the erection of these walls. We wish he had given us chapter 
and verse for this notable discovery, and also at whose com- 
mand or cost they were undertaken. Roman work they were, 
no doubt; and probably not built until at a rather advanced 
period of Roman domination. Stephanides, the contemporary 
and friend of Becket, to whom we owe that most valuable and 
graphic description of London almost seven centuries ago, 
mentions that the walls originally extended along the river side 
of the city, but that even in his time they were in ruin. Some 
late excavations in Thames-street confirm this assertion. 


‘ This wall was first noticed at the foot of Lambeth Hill, forming 
an angle with Thames-street, and extending, with occasional breaks, 
to Queenhithe. It was from eight to ten feet thick, and about eight 
deep, reckoning the top at nine feet from the present street level, 
and composed of ragstone and flint, with alternate layers of red and 
yellow, plain and curved edged tiles, from which it could not be 
separated. For the foundation, strong oaken piles were used, upon 
which was laid a stratum of chalk and stones, and then a course of 
hewn sand-stones from three to four feet long, by two and a half in 
width.—C. Roach Smith, quoted by Cunningham. 


Now, the existence of a wall, strong and deep as this, seems 
to us to corroborate the opinion that the bed of the Thames 
presented then a very different appearance to what it does now. 
Indeed, we are greatly inclined to believe that the Thames was 
not at this period a broad, flowing river, but, as Ptolemy, who 
first mentions its name, describes it, an arm of the sea, an 
estuary (7amesse Estuarium is the phrase he employs). We 
have evidence, we think, even in the present day, to show that 
centuries ago the Thames, just ‘ below bridge,’ must have spread 
out into a wide lake-like expanse, well entitling the British 
city rising just beyond, to its name of ‘the city of the waters; 
for the most cursory glance at a map of London will show us 
that form, if the prominences of the Isle of Dogs and Rother- 
hithe—both merely late alluvial deposits—were removed. And, 
as a recent inquirer has remarked, the very name, too, of that 
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part of the river, handed down to us from Saxon times, ‘ the 
Pool, corroborates this view, for pool, in the Saxon language, 
is lake. 

Among the works attributed to those ‘ brave old Romans, as 
Leland calls them, and to whom, from the eleventh to the six- 
teenth century, our historical writers attributed whatever was 
strong or abiding, ‘ the Tower of Julius’ may be placed. Now, 
for our own parts, we very much doubt if a single stone of that 
grim fortress, so teeming with historic recollections, was laid ere 
Gundulph, that belligerent churchman, that consummate archi- 
tect, whose works, unlike those of a more advanced civilization, 
seem as though cut out from the rock, and, like the rock, ‘ to 
last for ever, reared the Norman keep, that even now, like the 
monarch who commanded its erection, stands in cold, stern 
majesty, overlooking the city it was intended to awe. Not a 
single fragment of Roman work is to be found in the Tower; 
while, as to the tradition that assigned Julius Cesar as its 
founder, the history of the subjugation of England is wholly 
against it. Itis not likely that Julius Cesar ever was at Lon- 
don ; and our best antiquaries have placed the probable erec- 
tion of Roman London at a period subsequent to his death. 
The Romans, too, had no necessity for a strong fortress so much 
to the eastward; the wall was a sufficient protection from the 
incursions of the barbarous natives. But while we deny the 
Romans all claim to the Tower, another London antiquity may, 
we think, be assigned to them—the original London Bridge. 
It is curious, that as early as Saxon times, we read of a bridge 
at London: now the Saxons were never distinguished as archi- 
tects, and bridge-building, beyond all other, requires skill and 
science. No mention, either, is made in the Saxon Chronicle 
or elsewhere, of building this bridge; but in one case we read 
in the Saxon Chronicle that the Danes actually dug ‘a deep 
‘ditch on the south side, and dragged their ships to the west 
‘side of the bridge ;’ while, a few years later, we find King Olaf 
‘ breaking it down,’ by driving his large vessels against it; and 
then his armed troops, protected by a covering of timber bound 
together by hazel bands, ‘ laid their cables round the piles that 
‘ supported it, and then rowed off with all the ships as hard as 
‘they could down the stream.’ The latter quotation is from that 
most interesting work which Mr. Laing, a few years ago, pre- 
sented to the English reader—‘ The Chronicle of the Kings of 
Norway.’ The whole passage is too long for quotation, but it 
expressly describes the bridge as of the width merely to allow 
two wagons to pass each other, and as being simply guarded 
on either side by a wooden parapet, ‘ nearly breast-high.’ Now 
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this seems to prove that the bridge was a long, raised platform, 
for the convenience of passengers from London to Southwark— 
a suburb evidently well peopled even in Roman times, as is 
shown by the numerous Roman remains which every excava- 
tion brings to light. That it was a strongly constructed work 
is evident from the force required to pull it down; and yet, that 
it would have been inadequate to stem the tide in the present 
day, is equally evident, from the circumstance that the wooden 
piles on which the superstructure was raised were sufficiently 
above the water to admit of the cables being passed round 
them. We think, therefore, that there was little, if any, tide 
above bridge then, and that the earliest structure was merely 
for passengers, without regard to the ‘ water-way.’ 

What a blank, after all, is the history of Roman domination 
in Britain! and an almost equal blank, in respect to London, 
do the early Saxon records present. How, when, was 
London abandoned by her Roman governors? Did the 
Romanized Britons fight sternly and steadfastly for the city 
of their birth—for the sepulchres of their fathers; or sink 
almost without a struggle before their more energetic foemen? 
Who can tell? The first notice we find of London under this 
new rule is in Bede, who speaks of it as a well-frequented city, 
but scarcely recognising it as a metropolis. It was so, how- 
ever, although of one of the smallest Saxon kingdoms—Essex ; 
and that it retained much of its ancient high station is, we think, 
probable, from the circumstance of Pope Gregory directing that 
the only difference between the Bishops of York and London 
should be, ‘that he is to be highest who is first ordained.’ 
London, indeed, from its situation, was in the very high road 
to the interior of the land, for Dover (le clef d’Angleterre, as it 
is termed as early as the eleventh century), Rochester, and 
London were the daily stages of each continental visitant, even 
from Roman times; and thus to London every traveller, whe- 
ther on his mission of trade or instruction, came. From the 
imperfect records of Bede,—imperfect, not from any lack of 
diligence in the venerable writer, but from the difficulty at this 
early period of the monk of Weremouth obtaining correct in- 
formation of what had taken place in London,—we find that a 
King Sebert, converted to Christianity, founded St. Paul’s upon 
the site of a temple of Diana. Later and more apocryphal 
writers assign to the same king the honour of founding West- 
minster Abbey. The legend that details this would be un- 
worthy notice, save for the incidental proof it affords that 
the boundaries of the Thames of the sixth century differed 
widely from those in the nineteenth. Westminster is here 
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represented as an island—an island overrun with thorns and 
briars ; and the great Apostle, who, it might be thought, could 
have placed himself at once on the spot, is ferried over from 
the main land thither by the toiling fisherman. 

The story of Westminster Abbey is, we have little doubt, a 
fabrication of the time of Edward the Confessor; but soon 
after, about the middle of the seventh century, the Abbey at 
Chertsey for male Benedictines, and the more celebrated Abbey 
of Barking, for female, were undoubtedly founded. Erconwald, 
whose effigies, in after times, both graced and gave their name 
to Bishopsgate, appears to have been a very worthy man—the 
friend of the great scholars of his day, among whom Theodor 
of Tarsus stands pre-eminent; and it is a curious fact—one of 
the apparent anomalies that so often meet us in the history 
of these early times—that while the mass of the people were 
undoubtedly rude and barbarous—while little can be ascer- 
tained respecting London, as yet unknown as the seat of com- 
merce or of regal sway, we possess records of the first female 
convent established in her vicinity, which bring vividly before 
us the state of learning and religion almost twelve hundred 
years ago. Yes, almost twelve hundred years ago, the Abbess 
Hildelitha and her sisterhood, ‘ flowers of the church, choice 
‘ pearls of our Lord, gems of paradise, and participants of the 
‘heavenly inheritance, as Aldhelm rather quaintly terms them, 
received from him, written expressly for their instruction and 
delectation, his celebrated Latin poem, ‘De Laudibus Vir- 
ginitatis.’ Truly, with all our boasted march of intellect, even 
with our ‘Queen’s College,’ where shall we now find a company 
of fair maidens able to read and to appreciate the really credit- 
able hexameters of the worthy Bishop of Sherborne? We 
turned over this poem some few years ago with much interest ; 
not for its prosing tales of the chief virgin-martyrs, since for 
them we would refer our readers to Mrs. Jameson’s delightful 
volumes, but for its illustrations, incidentally occurring, of the 
arts and manufactures, particularly those referring to female 
dress at this early day. Indeed, however rude the mechanical 
arts may have been at this period, those that had for their 
object the decoration of the person were sufficiently advanced. 
We read of the lady with necklaces, bracelets, rings, and 
broaches ; ‘her twisted hairs delicately curled with irons,’ her 
cheeks and eyebrows ‘ painted,’ and her dress of wool and silk 
richly embroidered ; in short, so tantalizing a description of 
female vanities is given, that we greatly doubted, when the 
worthy Aldhelm proceeded to set forth the superior charms of 
coarse garments and uncombed hair, whether he found a willing 
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audience. Would that the description had extended to the 
dwelling—for doubtless it was the London dame who was thus 
described, perhaps still, in great measure, retaining the Roman 
dress,—and then we might have had a glimpse, even though 
slight and faint, of Saxon London. 

It is a strong proof how deeply attached our Saxon fore- 
fathers were to the wild freedom of the woods, to find that the first 
convent for women—unprotected women—was built, not within 
the guardian walls of the city, but three miles beyond. Indeed, 
as Mr. Kemble has shown in his admirable work, ‘ The Saxons 
in England, it was only by constraint, and by very slow de- 
grees, that the Saxon took up an abiding residence in the 
walled town. And even within the town he endeavoured as 
much as possible to conform his habits to those of that freer 
life when he held ‘ unlimited possession of his ethel, and joint 
possession of the mark,’ and he still surrounded his house in 
the city with trees and gardens—‘the toft and croft,—and de- 
lighted to claim, as an inalienable privilege, his share of the 
common, or borough land. And thus, even in the time of our 
Plantagenets, in some of those documents which, in the midst 
of driest details, bring old London so vividly before us, we find 
trees, and gardens, and pleasant green places making glad the 
very heart of the ancient city. Not only does the alderman’s 
mansion and the abbot’s ‘inn’ possess its fair garden and 
* pleasaunce,’ and sometimes its orchard, but even the convent 
has its ‘ paradise’ of green turf, and its few trees ; and the grim 
Tower itself, its inner green and scanty plot of garden. 

During the reign of King Offa, London, now the capital of 
Mercia, arose into importance and comparative wealth; but this 
probably attracted the enterprise of the wandering Vikingr, and 
during the ninth century, London is scarcely mentioned in 
history, except to record its misfortunes. ‘ A.D. 839, there was 
“a great slaughter at London, Canterbury, and Rochester ; 
*a.D. 842, there was war against the Norman pagans at Lon- 
‘don; A.D. 851, London was stormed, and the king of the 
*Mercians put to flight by the Danes.’ Such are the notices 
in the venerable Saxon Chronicle. On the accession of Alfred, 
London was still in the possession of the Danes; but after his 
treaty with Guthrum, he assigned the river Lea as the boun- 
dary of their colony, and thus London passed again under 
Saxon sway. Alfred, as King of Wessex, however, viewed 
Winchester as the regal city ; and it was not until the reign of 
his son that London became a place of residence of the king. 
But it is to Athelstan, his illustrious grandson, that London 
owed her early maritime and commercial greatness. He de- 
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creed that every merchant who had made three prosperous 
voyages should take rank as a thegn; and he appointed eight 
moneyers or mint-masters for London—the same number as for 
the royal city of Winchester ; a proof of the rising wealth of 
the place. It was during his reign that ‘the Dooms of Lon- 
don’—that curious document given by Mr. Kemble — were 
decreed ; and among graver matters, and a bold assertion of 
their rights, it is amusing to find these ancient fathers of the 
city paying due attention to the feastings and ‘ butt-fillings, 
the drinking as well as the eating, which was to conclude their 
deliberative meetings. Truly, London may claim a high anti- 
quity for her civic feasts. King Athelstan has bequeathed his 
name to two places in the city—Addle-hill and Addle-street ; 
and in or near both, tradition has asserted he had a palace. 
The ancient Aldermansbury, or place of meeting, certainly 
stood near the latter; and it has been said the remains of a 
large building could, two or three centuries ago, be distinctly 
traced. Near the other spot, just southward of St. Paul’s, there 
are unquestionable remains of a large structure evidently be- 
longing to a period antecedent to the rise of the Gothic. This 
has been considered, and with great probability, the palatial 
castle of King Athelstan, standing on the brow of a rather steep 
hill ; and we are greatly inclined to consider that this was the 
Tower of London, of which we find frequent records in the 
annals of the Norsemen. 

The succeeding Saxon monarchs fell far below Athelstan in 
energy ; and with the disastrous reign of Ethelred the Norse- 
men again appeared. It was then that Sweyn dug the trench 
and conveyed his fleet round the bridge, and proceeding past 
the city, sailed up the Fleet, and anchored at Battle-bridge. 
How strange does this appear to us! and so it has appeared 
to earlier antiquaries, who have determined that Sweyn’s vessels 
must have been very small; but we are expressly told it was the 
fleet that had sailed from Norway, and this we know was com- 
posed of ships of considerable size, both from the number of 
men they bore, and the spoil they were intended to contain. 
But the Fleet, even in the later middle ages, was a compara- 
tively wide as well as very rapid river—whence its name ; and 
at this period was probably, at its junction with the Thames, 
as wide as the river Lea. On Sweyn’s death, Ethelred re- 
turned to England,- and then King Olaf ‘ broke down’ the 
bridge, as we have before remarked; and ‘now when the 
‘ people in the castle saw that the river Thames was mastered, 
‘and that they could not hinder the passage of ships up the 
“country, they became afraid, and surrendered the Tower, and 
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‘took Ethelred to be their king.’ And then did Ottar Swarte 
sing—not the old nursery rhyme of 


* London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance over my lady Lea;’ 


but the more stirring battle-song of 


* London Bridge is broken down, 
Gold is won, and bright renown, 
Shields resounding, 
War-horns sounding, 
Hilda shouting in the din! 
Arrows singing, 
Mail-coats ringing, 
Odin makes our Olaf win!’ 
Ethelred died soon after, and was buried with great magnifi- 
cence in St. Paul’s. Knut, that noble barbarian, was the next 
occupant of ‘the Castle of London, which he took with the 
strong hand; and then, as Thord Kolbeinger sung— 
* West of London town we past, 
And our ocean steeds made fast, 
And a bloody fight begin, 
England’s lands to lose or win.’ 
But England’s lands, and crown, and queen, all fell to the lot 
of Knut; and at London he married Queen Emma, ‘having 
first,’ according to Jumiéges, fearing lest she should be carried 
away from the city, ‘ given to the Saxon army her weight in gold 
and silver” Knut does rot seem to have repented this pur- 
chase. ~The lady, ‘ worth her weight in gold, was associated 
with him in the government; she received a second name— 
Elfgiva, or faéry-gift ; a proof, we think, of the honour in which 
she was held ; and although, at his death, he left the kingdom 
to the son of his first marriage, yet to Emma he bequeathed all 
his royal treasures. 

It is during the subsequent reign of Emma’s son, the feeble 
Confessor, that we first meet with any specific enactments 
respecting our London commerce. These are some of the 
more important: ‘The foreign merchant coming to the city 
‘shall lodge where it pleases him; and if he brings pepper, 
‘cummin, ginger, alum, brasil, or frankincense, he shall not 
‘sell less than twenty-five pounds ; and if girdles, he shall not 
‘sell less than a thousand ; and if webs of silk, wool, or linen, 
‘let it be seen to that he sell the whole web, without cutting. 
‘No cloth must be sold dyed with madder, nor shall they dye 
‘any cloth that belongs to the citizens.’ The foregoing enact- 
ments exhibit a fair advance in civilization, for we might scarcely 
have expected to find the spices of the East, and the still more 
precious silk, as common articles of trade before the Conquest. 
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It seems strange to us that ‘holy King Edward’ should have 
been so popular in London, for he withdrew from the city, and 
resided during the later years of his life at Westminster. And 
here he gathered round him his Norman associates, and spoke 
French, and adopted Norman habits; and here, as though in 
opposition to the metropolitan church, he built Westminster 
Abbey. A long time was he about this last pious work—full 
twenty years; and he seems to have caught his death at the 
consecration, for he attended the splendid ceremonial on Chil- 
dermas-Day, and on Twelfth-Day he was laid before the very 
altar at which he had, nine days before, knelt. A marvellous 
building, in the eyes of the people, was this ‘old original’ 
Westminster Abbey. Malmsbury puts in requisition his most 
elaborately affected style to describe its splendour. We think 
the needlework picture of it in the Bayeux tapestry gives a very 
good, and, we have little doubt, true, idea of this famed struc- 
ture. Here it stands, with very lofty pillars and circular arches, 
with small and circular-headed windows, very high pitched 
roof, and a strange sort of ornament at the end. The fair 
worker evidently considered it worthy of especial notice, for 
she has worked a huge hand pointing downwards from the sky, 
with the finger toward the tower. We wish some of the Lon- 
don buildings had been also given in this curious record of the 
needle. We have, indeed, in another part, two woful-looking 
figures staring with all their might, and pointing upward to 
a curious blue star, with a kind of red brush spreading out from 
it, and which we are told represents the Londoners aghast at 
the comet which heralded Norman William’s approach to our 
shores; but, unfortunately, there is no background. 

Norman William, whose astuteness none would gainsay, 
appears from the first to have appreciated the rising import- 
ance of London. Hither he proceeded immediately after the 
battle of Hastings, to be ‘ elected, according to Wace ; and it 
is there he asks the Angles by what laws they will be governed. 
It is true, this is only the evidence of a trouvére, but Wace lived 
very near the period, and writing at the express command of 
the monarch—a most overbearing one, too—it is not likely he 
would have represented William as king by right of election, 
rather than by right of conquest, unless it were a well-known 
fact. And William was the first king crowned within the limits 
of the Mercian kingdom, for he proceeded not to Winchester, 
or to the nearer Kingston-upon-Thames, the place of Saxon 
coronations, but to Westminster; and, soon after, he gave that 
precious slip of parchment which, in so few words, secured 
such important rights—London’s first charter. It is worth a 
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pilgrimage of some miles to look upon this long narrow slip of 
dingy parchment ; so we thought when we held it in our hands 
some time since, and felt with what proud exultation our fore- 
fathers must have pointed to it when they met the assembled 
barons, and promised them their aid at Runymede ; or gathered 
round Simon de Montfort, and urged him to advance that red- 
cross banner, alike the bearing of England, and of her chief 
city. Yet farther to do honour to London, William took the 
lately founded convent of St. Martin, just withinside the northern 
city gate, under his especial care, and bestowed on it a charter 
of privileges so abundant, that it was called ‘Le Grand.” The 
charter is curious: ‘The land, and the moor beyond Cripplegate, 
‘from the north corner of the city wall, from the rivulet of 
‘ springs, to the running water.’ How vividly does old London 
appear in this, with marsh, and moor, and forest close upon her 
northern boundary. We may here remark, respecting Alders- 
gate, that it is in this charter expressly termed ‘ Aldredesgate,’ at 
once settling Stow’s conjecture, which Mr. Cunningham has 
quoted, that it was ‘ Alder, or chief gate, aside. 

We are not inclined to believe that, at this time, London itself 
was very populous; while the suburbs, we find, were scarcely 
reclaimed from the wastes around. In that valuable, and to us, 
most suggestive record, ‘ Doomsday Book, it is surprising to 
find how little land, almost close to the city walls, was brought 
into cultivation. All that space, now occupied by aristocratic 
May-Fair, was woodland, from whence so many loads of fire- 
wood were yearly carted, and where ‘ fifty swine belonging to 
the abbess of Barking’ were then 

* Making a goodly repast, 

Grunting as they chewed the mast.’ 
Even the royal palace of Westminster was trenched upon by 
these primeval woods; for the abbey has licence to feed a 
hundred swine there ; while the praiseworthy attention which 
convents paid to agriculture is also shown in the ‘ thousand 
acres of pasture land’ adjoining. Westminster itself, at this 
period, only owns twenty-five houses. There is one Bainard 
who dwelt there, who is worthy of notice, for he has ‘a vine- 
yard of three arpents in extent, newly planted.’ There is also 
mention of a vineyard at Holeborne. 

With the commencement of the twelfth century, we find 
London rapidly advancing; and numerous conventual estab- 
lishments rising outside the walls. Withinside, however, we 
must not forget the noble Norman work at old St. Paul’s, nor 
the re-erection of that church, so famous in later London his- 
tory, St. Mary’s, called in a curious mixture of French and 
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English, ‘ le Bow, from the fair stone arches on which it was 
raised. ‘To the northward, three noble establishments ere long 
appeared; the priory of the nuns of Clerkenwell, the house of 
the Knights Hospitallers—alas! of neither of these is a vestige 
left, save St. John’s gate—but that does not carry us back to 
the early days of our city, for it belongs to the last restorer of 
the building; and, the third, that benevolent establishment 
that has survived all the changes of seven hundred years—St. 
Bartholomew’s hospital. The church here —the conventual, 
but now the parish church, is far more worthy a pilgrimage 
than many a more ostentatious London ‘lion.’ Enter here, 
beneath the arched doorway, down the well-worn steps, and 
mark the massive arches that support the tower, and then let 
the eye rest on the circular arches, the huge massive pillars, 
the semi-circular recess in which the altar stands—the same, 
the very same, met the eye of the founder, when, his labour of 
love accomplished, he laid aside his minstrel viol, and gay 
minstrel tabard, and wrapt himself in the Benedictine robe, and 
knelt humbly here. Worthy minstrel Rahere! turning thy 
varied talents to so praiseworthy an object; and worthy prior 
Rahere! whose old age was spent in ministering to the sick, 
for whom thou didst provide a shelter. Prior Rahere, couldst 
thou rise from thy tomb, how great thy wonder at the changed 
scene around thee; but how great thy joy and thankfulness, to 
see that noble building close beside, in which not scores, or 
hundreds, but twenties of thousands are annually relieved! 

We have little information during this century as to the 
general municipal arrangements of London. It was governed 
by a portreve and two sheriffs, and there seem to have been 
aldermen to each ward, which, within the walls, appear to have 
been the same as now. Thomas a Becket’s father, it has been 
said by some authorities, was at one time ‘ portreve. Certain 
it is, that however the Saxon race might be oppressed, and 
kept down in more remote parts, in London they laboured 
under no such disadvantages. The pipe-roll of Henry I. re~ 
cords many Saxon names among the inhabitants of London as 
occupying high station, and some of these names we meet 
again and again in later civic annals. The general privileges 
of the London citizens were great even during the reign of the 
first Plantagenet. They possessed the right of refusing ‘ hospi- 
tation’ to strangers, even although belonging to the king’s 
court. This ‘ hospitation’ was a feudal right, similar to that of 
quartering soldiers in the present day; and thus, when our 
earlier monarchs came to their good city, a mighty train of 
nobles, each with his train of servants, had to be provided with 
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lodgings. Now in other towns, officers were appointed, who, as 
Wace very graphically describes, and this doubtless he had often 
seen— 


were going in and out, 
Some houses seizing, hostels taking, 
Some curtains hanging, all things making 
Yready, and the marshalls there, 
Appointing each with heedful care 
Their lodgings ; and for those who none 
Could find, providing them each one 
Soleres, or chambers; order due 
Still keeping.’ 
But from all this, London, as the representative of the Mercian 
kingdom, was exempted; and within the circuit of her walls, 
each man felt that his house was indeed his castle. And there- 
fore it chanced, in the year 1177, as Benedict Abbas informs 
us, that the brother of the Earl of Ferrars demanding ‘ hospi- 
tation, and determining to enter by force a citizen’s house, was 
slain ‘in his own wrong’ by the master; and the ‘ lion-faced 
Plantagenet’ himself was compelled to bow to the ‘ Customs of 
London.’ 
There were sad doings, however, the following winter; for 
lawless men associated themselves together in large companies, 
and broke into the storehouses of many a rich Londoner. The 
description reminds us of Damascus or Bagdad, rather than 
London; for, we are told, they came with iron wedges, and 
broke through the foundation, and thus entered. But there 
was arich and valiant citizen, who, warned of their coming, 
provided himself a coat of mail, and gathered together an 
armed company, and thus quietly awaited their attack. And 
there, while sitting in the chimney-corner, he saw a young man 
named Andrew Bucquint stealthily put forth his hand at the 
hole which had been made, and he bore a lighted fire-pot, or 
cresset, and wax lights ready for use. He rushed on him; but 
although Bucquint drew his knife, the coat of mail warded off 
the blow, and, drawing his sword, he cut off the young man’s 
right hand. The thieves fled; and Andrew, being the following 
day brought before de Lucy, the justiciar, made full confession, 
through which many of his associates were taken. But what 
was more appalling than all to our forefathers, so proud of the 
good fame of their city, one of the richest and noblest of the 
citizens, John the Olde, was discovered to be chief among them; 
and he not being able to clear himself by the water-ordeal, was 
hanged at the Elms, although he offered five hundred marks 
(near 4000/. present money) for his life. The reference to 
the ordeal, in the foregoing passage, is the latest we meet with. 
Such appeals to heaven had already been discountenanced by 
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the church; but Saxon superstition clung strongly to a form, 
which had been for long ages familiar to their pagan an- 
cestors. 

From incidental notices of London houses in the laws re- 
lating to buildings, determined upon in 1191, in the mayoralty 
of the famous Fitz-Aylwin, we find notices that prove the in- 
creasing populousness of the city, and that the Saxon habit of 
residing in detached houses was fast giving way. We have 
here minute provisions, lest adjoining houses should be in- 
jured by gutters, or openings in the walls, or windows that ~ 
might overlook the neighbouring premises. The walls of stone 
houses are to be three feet in thickness, and sixteen feet in 
height. This seems very low, but we must bear in mind that 
the roofs in the middle ages were very high pitched, and that 
the ground floor, being seldom used except as a warehouse or 
store-room, was low. Shops, at this period, and until the six- 
teenth century, were not part of the house, but actual booths ; 
sometimes in front, but, perhaps, more frequently, at a distance. 
In old London, as in eastern cities—perhaps in all early stages 
of civilization—men employed in the same trade, or craft, had 
their shops close together. The fellowship of similar occupa- 
tions seems to have wholly superseded any feeling of rivalship, 
and the brethren of the London trade-guilds seem to have 
cherished a very brotherly spirit ¢ach: othey’- There 
was certainly much kindliness of feelipy*among on? Londov 
forefathers. Their attachment to -the city was strong, and to 
their ward and to their guild yet stronger.. Nor were they 
without objects on which to bestow their especial hatred. The 
foreign merchants stood high among these ; nor, when we read 
of the patronage and privileges bestowed by some of our 
monarchs—especially Henry the Third — on them, can we be 
greatly surprised. It was, we think, from the same cause, 
rather than religious hostility, that our London forefathers eyed 
the Jews with so much jealousy. These, at this period, were 
confined to a Jew’s quarter, the Old Jewry, and were duly—as 
even to the present day is the case in some continental cities— 
driven back to that locality each evening, and secured there 
with bolts and bars. Probably, the poor Jews themselves were 
not unwilling to be thus shut in; for they were thus doubtless 
secured from the ‘strong thieves,’ who well knew that while they 
should receive no mercy if charged with Christian spoliation, 
they would be held scathless for plundering a Jew. The notion 
that prevails of the horror with which the Jew was regarded by 
the Christian at this period may ‘ adorn a tale,’ but is cer- 
tainly unfounded. Money transactions were very frequent in 
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towns, and the spendthrift young heir applied to the Jews, in 
the twelfth century, much in the same manner he now does 
in the nineteenth; nor were churchmen, from more worthy 
motives, often backward to avail themselves of such aid. Many 
are the records of money borrowed by the convent, to defray 
the expenses of repairing the roof, or re-gilding the shrine, 
or improving the land; indeed, as far as our information ex- 
tends, the clergy in England were never forward in persecuting 
the Jews. That there was even much social intercourse be- 
tween Jews and Christians is evident, from some of the enact- 
ments in Henry the Third’s reign; while one, that no Jewish 
woman shall nurse a Christian’s child, seems surprising to us, 
for even in the present day such an occurrence would be most 
unlikely. It was the peculiar position of the Jews, as money- 
lenders, that chiefly awakened and fostered the hostility of 
the people. In all times the professed money-lender has been 
an object of hatred; for he is viewed as trading upon the mis- 
fortunes of others, and when we find, from the curious narra- 
tive of Richard de Anesty, that the rate of usance amounted 
often to fifty and sixty per cent., while in the commercial cities 
of Italy, interest was but ten and twelve, we may well under- 
stand how the Jew was viewed with dislike, without believing 
that our forefathers thought him in actual league with Sa- 
: i5till;.desp;te of foyeign merchant, or Jew, or heavy fines to the 
monareh, on some pretext or other, the London trader of the 
middle ages was‘prosperous ond haughty. The phrase, ‘ Barons 
of London,’ was no mere figure of speech, for they held the 
aristocratic right of hunting in their own woods, and bore the 
falcon on the wrist—so Fitz-Aylwin appears on his seal—and 
clothed themselves at high festival in regal scarlet; and toward 
the thirteenth, but more especially the fourteenth century, the 
great merchants built themselves fair stone mansions, and the 
merchant-guilds built their splendid halls, and feasted nobles 
and kings within them. All these (the twelve great companies, 
as they were called,) were mercantile, saving the Goldsmiths. 
The Drapers, the Shearmen, the Merchant Taylors, were 
merchants exporting, in various forms, the great staple, wool ; 
the Grocers (anciently the Pepperers) were the Turkey 
merchants of the middle ages; the Vintners, the wine-merchants ; 
the Fishmongers and the Skinners, the Baltic merchants ; the 
Merecers, the Italian merchants; and, ere long, the Thames, con- 
fined within narrower bounds by embankments, that deepened 
the bed, and increased the current—noble works, which yet 
remain a monument of the energy and skill of our forefathers 
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—and spanned by its fine bridge—old London Bridge—became 
crowded with vessels. 

The whole history of London in the thirteenth century is 
most interesting ; and with the documents which of late years 
have been published, and those which, we are confident, a little 
research would amply supply, much light would be thrown upon 
the history of the land also. The life of the great hero of that 
age—Simon de Montfort—has yet to be written. It is mortify- 
ing to find memoirs of so many third and fourth-rate characters 
in English history appearing, and some of our greatest men, 
connected, too, with most important events, passed over. 
London flung herself into the de Montfort contest with heartiest 
self-devotion, and suffered after the battle of Evesham severely. 
There is much curious information respecting this period in a 
work published some three years since by the Camden Society, 
intitled ‘ De Antiquis Legibus Liber.’ There are also numerous 
letters, addressed to de Montfort by his chaplain, and others, 
still in manuscript in the British Museum; indeed, there are 
voluminous stores still untouched for illustrating the history of 
the stirring thirteenth century. During that, our fathers fought 
and laboured sternly and well; and their children in the four- 
teenth century entered indeed into their rest. But it was an age 
of advancement, too, and must always be dear to the Englishman 
as the era when our noble tongue first achieved her supremacy. 
The age of Froissart, of Gower, of Chaucer, of the valiant 
Black Prince, of Sir Walter Manny, of 


* The ladies and the feasts, the shows, the knights, 
That witched us into love and courtesy,’ 


has many attractions, for it rises before us like some brilliant 
pageant. And now we obtain glimpses of our forefathers in 
their every-day garb, and can see the London citizens at the 
feast as well as at the fray; and the saucy London ’prentice, 
ever ready to run after shows, and processions, and ‘ ridings in 
Chepe,’ and to maintain the honour of his ‘ good city, and the 
pre-eminence of his own guild, by the irresistible argument of 
the strong hand. 

It is a forcible proof to us of the excellent police of London 
even in these early times, that shows and processions were so 
frequent, and conducted with such magnificence, and along 
such a length of way. On occasions of royal marriages, the 
return of the monarch to the city, the visit of some princely 
stranger, the London guilds were always ready with proces- 
sion and pageant from the Tower to Westminster. But on the 
arrival of Anne of Bohemia, the city companies went out as far 
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as Blackheath with pageants and minstrelsy, to meet her; and 
the books of the Goldsmiths’ company record the expenses of 
that guild alone at 35/.—more than 400/. A similar procession 
was made when Joan of Bretagne entered London, and the 
more illustrious Margaret of Anjou. And when Henry the 
Fifth’s body was brought from France, to be buried at West- 
minster, then all the city companies in mourning, and each 
carrying a lighted taper, followed the funeral car from St. 
George’s, Southwark, to St. Paul’s; and then, the next day, the 
solemn train again set forth, and accompanied the body to 
Westminster. On occasions of civic rejoicing, the citizens, as a 
matter of bounden duty, made a gallant appearance. There 
were saints’ days, too—for each company had its protecting 
saint—and then with effigy of St. Dunstan, with hammer and 
tongs, the Goldsmiths went in solemn procession to their 
parish church; and with St. Antony, and his book, and bell, 
and swine—St. Antony, who wonned in the far deserts of the 
south, and therefore could well watch over the merchant bearing 
his precious spices from thence—the ‘ Pepperers,’ the Grocers 
of modern times, proceeded to theirs; and with St. Peter, ‘ the 
pilot of the Gallilean lake, the Fishmongers, with pageants of 
mermaids and ‘ divers strange fishes, sought St. Magnus at the 
bridge foot; and the Drapers, and the Shearmen, and the 
Mercers, each repaired to their respective churches, with ‘ our 
Ladye,’ in calm beauty, smiling upon them. But the Mercers’ 
procession always attracted the chief attention, for no mere fairly 
painted banner, no effigy, though delicately carved, was borne 
before them, but ‘our Ladye’ had a living representative in one 
of the most beautiful maidens that London could supply, who, 
clothed in the richest silks from the Mercery, occupied a lofty 
seat in the chariot. Very long was this living pageant con- 
tinued—long after the name of ‘our Ladye’ had ceased to be 
‘a word of power. And in Elizabeth’s and the Stuarts’ reigns, 
‘the Maiden,’ as she was called, in buckramed bodice and gilt 
tire, and with feather fan, sat a very representative of the last 
new fashions. 

There were goodly feastings in their halls after these proces- 
sions; and with a gallantry which the nineteenth century might 
copy, the presence of ladies was always sought; for these were 
the days of chivalry; and the merchants of London heartily 
adopted the assertion of Sir Amadis of Gaul, that ‘a feast 
without the ladies is like a holiday without the sun.’ An 
interesting volume, printed for private circulation by Mr. Heath, 
some years ago, ‘The History of the Grocers’ Company,’ 
supplies some amusing information respecting these feasts. 
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Each ‘brother’ was to bring with him either his wife or ‘ ung 
demoiselle.’ This very phrase shows that the London ladies con- 
sidered themselves as high born ; and the sum to be paid was 2s. 
for himself, 2s. for the lady, and 2s. for the priest.’ Well might 
the feast be splendid when more than lJ. 4s. present money was 
paid for each. The payment for the priest, however, doubtless 
formed his salary ; for he had to attend on all public occasions, 
and at all funerals. That the whole fraternity should attend 
the burial of a brother, under pain of a heavy fine, is also set 
forth in the ‘poinctes ; and if the deceased was so poor that 
‘he left not sufficient to bury him according to his station,’ then 
the guild took the whole charge; at the same time requiring 
—with that kindly feeling of which we meet so many proofs— 
that the poor brother should be followed to the grave even as 
the rich one had been, by all the brethren. Itwas on these occa- 
sions that the splendid ‘ corse-cloth,” or pall—one of which 
belonged to each company, adorned with their armorial bear- 
ings, and the effigy of their patron saint—was used. In some 
cases there appear to have been two; and then, as an old rule 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company gallantly enacts, at the funerals of 
the sisters, the best pall should always be used. A proof that 
these companies were founded on the principle of the Saxon 
religious benefit guilds, is supplied by the fact, that women 
were in nearly all—very probably in all—eligible as members. 
When they first ceased to be so it is difficult to ascertain. The 
custom, however, of their being present at the feasts—a custom, 
singularly enough, kept up to the present time at the chief 
civic festival, Lord Mayor’s Day—was continued to a very 
recent period; and we are inclined to think that its disuse 
must be attributed to the coarse gormandizing habits, and love 
of deep potations, which came in with the punch and strong 
port wine of the two first Georges’ days. 

Excessive drinking happily does not seem to have been cha- 
racteristic of our civic forefathers in the middle ages. The light 
wines of France, and the sweet wines of Spain and Italy—then 
but sparingly used—were scarcely fitted for hard drinkers. 
The lower classes, indeed, with their strong ale, indulged in deep 
potations, and often gave proof of their genuine Saxon descent 
by their tipsy combativeness. Lydgate tells us, too, of the 
clanking of cans, and songs of ‘ Jenkin and Julian,’ and the 
‘ pewter pots clattered on a heap,’ in that celebrated place for 
good eating and drinking, Eastcheap; and the bad wines sold 
there—for the retail vintners, notwithstanding the diligent sur- 
veillance of the company, were, from a very early period, right 
learned in the ‘ art of adulteration’—doubtless aided this con- 
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fusion. But then, the decent householder, the trader, who 

looked forward to becoming warden of his company, perchance 

alderman of his ward, kept aloof from such places, and took 

his sober refreshment at home, or in the tavern. This lat- 

ter custom seems to have struck our continental visitors. 

The Venetian ambassador, whose curious account of London 

at the close of the fifteenth century was lately published by the 

Camden Society, remarks this, and also that ladies of distinc- 

tion might sometimes be seen there. He also affords a curious 

proof of how domestic habits continue unchanged from gene- 

ration to generation, where he tells us ‘ the London house- 

* wives always bake meat for the Sundays, and sometimes enough 
‘ for the whole week.’ Another contemporary refers to the Eng- 
lish love of roast meat, and of sweet puddings, ‘and pies at 
¢ Christmas, in such numbers, that the baker’s oven is in constant 
‘ requisition for a full week beforehand.’ The former writer, too, 
gives us a curious scene in old London streets—‘ the little 
children holding bread and butter, given them by their mothers,’ 
and ‘the kites, so numerous and so tame, that they often take 
it from their hands. Both writers, the Venetian ambassador 
from queenly Venice, and Polydore Virgil, from the banks of 
the beautiful Arno, agree in celebrating the picturesque beauty 
of the River Thames. Its broad current, which then, indeed, 
‘rolled a silver stream,—the noble buildings on its northern 
side—above all, the flocks of milk-white swans, ‘truly a beautiful 
thing to behold, even from one to two thousand floating on the 
water, seem to have excited an admiration beyond every other 
scene in old London. 

At the period when these two Italians wrote,—the close of the 
fifteenth century, London must indeed have been a beautiful 
city. And so thought ‘Mayster Robert Fabyan, citizen and 
mercer, when, after telling of her ancient renown in his ‘ Con- 
cordance of Hystoryes,’ he rises, shall we say, into rhyme, and 
celebrates ‘ Troy-nouvant’— 


* Where honor and worship bothe do haunt, 
With virtue and ryches accordaunt, 
No citie is it lyke ; 
With rivers fresh, and wholesome ayre, 
With women that be gode and fayre;’ 


and, moreover, a very ‘land of Cockayne,’ for the variety and 
abundance of her provisions. We have still some remains of 
this period, although, within a few years past, so many an 
interesting relic of old London has been so ruthlessly swept 
away. There is still the interesting church of St. Mary Overies, 
with the tomb of our venerable poet, Gower, and the altar 
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at which, his sad captivity ended, James the First, of Scotland, 
received the hand of the sweet Lady Jane Beaufort—the sweet 
Lady Jane, who, he tells us, first appeared like some bright 
vision to gild his lone prison, when, in the little ‘ pleasaunce’ at 
Windsor, she stood, all unconscious of his gaze, gathering 
flowers that glad May morning. And there is Guildhall, although 
altered, and ‘improved’ forsooth, until little of its original cha- 
racter remains. Guildhall, not interestmg from its giants— 
although they have ere now played a part in London pageants— 
but as the spot whither, during the wars of the Roses, the cham- 
pions of the Red and of the White summoned their parti- 
sans; the spot where Whittington stood as king of the city— 
Whittington, whose story, true to the human heart, although 
not to his history, will not be forgotten. And then there is 
Crosby Hall, the stately reception-room of the London mer- 
chant. Beautiful Crosby Hall—as it still is, with that elegant 
oriel, well fitted for Dame Anne, whose beautiful effigy rests, with 
folded hands, in the adjoining church, to have sat m, touching 
her lute, or ‘sewing silke broderie there :?’ Crosby Hall, whither 
so many of our kings and great men came; where, under the 
patronage of ‘ Sydney’s sister, the gifted Countess of Pembroke, 
so many of the stars of Elizabeth’s days, perchance Shake- 
speare himself, were welcome visitants. 

We intended to contemplate London, both past and present, 
but our space is filled up, and we are yet tracing the past. 
Perhaps, however, these desultory sketches may awaken in 
some mind an interest in the past history of our venerable city, 
and a desire to know more. Well pleased will the writer be, 
and well rewarded, should this be the result. We send in- 
quirers to the interior of Africa, to search for the relics of 
empires long passed away; we read with eager wonder the 
details of travellers, who, in Central America, have discovered 
those mysterious remains which mock the most anxious in- 
quiries of the antiquary to discover their origin; we follow 
with intense interest Layard, on the banks of the Tigris, 
exhuming those mighty remains of earliest civilization; we 
patronize expensive works; we fit up noble museums; we 
pursue untiringly researches into the history, the geography, 
the religion, the civil polity, the arts and architecture of the 
ancient world,—but for England, for her chief city, we remain 
contented, not even with secondhand, but with fifth and sixth- 
hand information, and even that desultory and fragmentary. 

It is time that this should cease. True, ancient London, 
Roman, Saxon, or medieval, might never boast giant remains 
like those of Egypt, or magnificent structures, stretching out in 
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measureless extent, like those of Nineveh; but still, what are 
these nations, in their influence, to us? what to the present 
world—to mankind in the nineteenth century? But the ancient 
dwellers in London still bear sway, still speak to us in our lan- 
guage, in our institutions, in our associations, in our feelings. 
They are our fathers, from whom we have received a noble 
heritage, and who at least demand at our hands that we should 
not be unmindful of their history. 


Art. V. Report of the Seventeenth Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held at Oxford, in June, 1847. 
London. 1848. 8vo, pp. 523. 


THE British Association has at length given a becoming 
prominence to the science to which so many departments of 
knowledge are tributary. More than two hundred pages of the 
Report of its Transactions for 1847 are occupied with ethno- 
graphical communications from the able pens of Drs. Latham, 
Prichard, and Charles Meyer, and the Chevalier Bunsen. In 
former years, talented essays on the natural history of man 
were returned to their authors without having obtained a hear- 
ing. The arrangements of the Association were made irre- 
spective of the existence of a branch of study cultivated with 
the utmost assiduity and success in Germany, and by not a 
few learned men in this country. Even now, ethnology is 
regarded as an appendage to physiology, and treated as a sub- 
section of this science, thus esteeming the portico superior to 
the temple to which it leads. Bunsen has consequently been 
induced to assert its claim to a more elevated position, in these 
words :— 


‘Ethnological science has arrived in the course of this century at 
results, if less known in some parts of the world, certainly not less 
important, than those of which any branch of science represented in 
this illustrious body can boast; and that, moreover, it has arrived at 
these results by a legitimate and methodical process, not by chance, or 
by accidental ingenuity. If man is the apex of the creation, it seems 
right, on the one side, that an historical inquiry into his origin and 
development should never be allowed to sever itself from the general 
body of natural science, and in particular from physiology. But, on the 
other hand, if man is the apex of creation, if he is the end to which all 
organic formations tend from the very beginning; if man is at once 
the mystery and the key of natural science; if that is the only view of 
natural science worthy of our age, then ethnologic philology, once 
established on principles as clear as the physiological are, is the highest 
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branch of that science for the advancement of which this association 
is instituted. It is not an appendix to physiology or to anything else; 
but its object is, on the contrary, capable of becoming the end and 
goal of the labours and transactions of a scientific association.’— 


Report, p. 257. 


Dr. Prichard also complained, a few years since, in the 
opening sentences of his admirable work on the ‘ Physical 
History of Mankind,’ that his researches had been more favour- 
ably estimated by continental scholars than by his own ‘ utili- 
tarian countrymen.’ The ground of this just complaint is, we 
believe, fast passing away. The British Association has 
certainly taken a step in the right direction, and has thus 
expressed the growing conviction of the community, that this 
subject is worthy to rank with the recognised branches of 
knowledge. Instead of discussing the merits of this report, or 
reviewing its matter, we shall endeavour to make our readers 
acquainted with some of the most important conclusions de- 
ducible from the facts contained therein, strongly recommend- 
ing, however, the perusal of these papers as an invaluable 
digest of the present state of the science. 

The human race form no exception to the universal variety 
of nature, for man presents different qualities, physical and 
intellectual, in different localities. The extremes of mental 
refinement and animal degradation are exhibited in the 
European and the Bushman. The perfection of physical form 
is found in the Arab, while the Australian is destitute of every 
element of manly beauty. Colour classifies the human family 
into black, red, yellow, and white men, with their intervening 
shades. These different tribes, with their peculiarities, con- 
stitute a distinct subject of study, a separate science—ethnology. 
And so comprehensive is this science, that the anatomist, 
physiologist, historian, traveller, and linguist severally con- 
tribute the facts they have collected to elucidate the interesting 
topics about which it is conversant. The extent of the science 
compels selection, while the object of this article determines 
the choice. Ethnology in relation to theology is the theme on 
which we propose to offer a few remarks, but our limits preclude 
the possibility of indicating anything more than the results 
of scientific research in this important department. 

The unity and the primeval history of mankind are points on 
which this science has its own conclusions. It behoves us to see 
whether these are contradictory to, or confirmative of, the 
statements of Scripture; premising, however, our conviction 
that it is only ‘science falsely so called’ that can furnish 
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‘ oppositions’ to revelation. The question which we have in 
the first place to answer is the following:—Are the many- 
coloured men who inhabit this earth of one and the same 
species? The striking differences of conformation and com- 
plexion observable among mankind have led the superficial 
inquirer to the belief in diversity of origin. These differences 
have been regarded as permanent, and have thus warranted the 
inference of original distinctness of race. But we deny the 
fixity of physical characters, and consequently the plurality of 
stocks. 

That the bodily peculiarities of men are dependent on 
external circumstances, and are therefore variable, may be 
easily shown. Three parts of the human frame—the skull, 
hair, and skin—have been usually selected as the points of 
comparison. And wisely so, because in these the chief dis- 
tinctions are discernible. We pass by the facial angle of 
Camper, the osteology of Blumenbach, and the elaborate 
craniology of Retzius of Stockholm, to place before our readers 
the simpler classification of skulls by our learned countryman, 
Dr. Prichard. He has arranged all varieties of the human 
cranium into three classes—oval, pyramidal, and prognathous. 
The oval type has always characterized the civilised nations of 
the earth. The Apollo Belvidere and other Greek statues, the 
sculptured heads of Roman conquerors and Jewish captives on 
the arch of Titus, present this form. Dwellers in cities and 
towns, and settled tillers of the soil have for the most part the 
same shape. The oval outline is best seen by looking down 
on the vertex of the skull, when the absence of prominent jaw- 
bones and zygomatic arches with the evident development of 
the skull proper, are observed to be the cause of this type. 
The pyramidal is a broad-faced skull, resulting from the lateral 
extension of the zygomatic arches, so that lines drawn from the 
base of the skull to a point above the forehead—touching the 
zygomas and projecting processes of the temporal bones—form 
a triangle or outline of a pyramid. This type of skull is 
associated with nomadic habits; hence its possessors are the 
wandering tribes of Eastern Asia, America, and the Malayo- 
Polynesian Archipelago. Prognathous is the negro type of 
skull, receiving its name from the projection of the malar bones 
and lower jaw, which assimilates it to that of the monkey. The 
forehead recedes, while the occiput, or back part of the head, is 
capacious. Among the African races the most numerous in- 
stances of this form occur. 

This craniological division of mankind corresponds, in most 
respects, with the geographical classification of Baron Cuvier. 
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His high sanction was given to the notion, that the different 
races of men proceeded from the following mountain-chains— 
the Caucasus in Europe, the Altai in High Asia, and the Atlas 
in Africa—a fanciful notion, traceable to a mixed source of 
speculation and mythology. But the tradition of a district 
fertilized by rivers, as the cradle of man is stamped with higher 
authority. All nations of celebrity have been found on the 
banks and estuaries of rivers. So far from the sides of moun- 
tains having been the nurseries of the chief tribes of man, 
extensive plains and valleys have nurtured them. The Semitic 
race exchanged their pastoral life for the splendid cities of 
Nineveh and Babylon, in the vicinity of noble rivers; the 
descendants of Ham, dwelling on the banks of the Nile, ori- 
ginated the hieroglyphical literature of Egypt; while the pos- 
terity of Japhet developed the most perfect medium of mutual 
communication, destined to become the mother-tongue of 
Europe, on the fertile plains of their abode. 

Disclaiming, then, the erroneous views that gave rise to this 
classification, we shall, as a matter of convenience, employ the 
terms Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian, to designate the 
varieties of the human race, which aré: supposed to have seve- 
rally originated from Mounts Caucasus, Altai, and Atlas. We 
may then regard (as far as our argument is concerned) the 
craniological and geographical divisions as co-extensive and 
mutually interchangeable, it being almost the same to speak of 
the Caucasian or oval-skulled, the Mongolian or pyramidal, the 
Ethiopian or prognathous varieties. These classifications must 
not be regarded as well-defined and accurate arrangements ; 
for, in fact, in the same tribe, different types of skull are often 
found with their intervening gradations of shape. Thus, 
although the Caucasian variety has mostly oval skulls, yet not 
a few are pyramidal, or of an intermediate form. Nor is it 
otherwise with the Mongolians and Ethiopians. To the native 
Americans (who are of Mongolian origin) no special form can 
be assigned as characteristic, although the pyramidal would 
seem to predominate. In the Malayan Archipelago and Poly- 
nesia, the prognathous and pyramidal types are about equally 
distributed, with here and there a marked tendency to the oval 
or highest type; and yet these migrated from the Mongolian 
stock. Africa has prognathous men in the west, pyramidal in 
the south, and some instances of oval in the east and north; 
and yet all are Ethiopian races. So varied is cranial con- 
formation, that the hypothesis of three or even thirty stocks, 
originally distinguished by the shape of the skull, would fail to 
comprise all the varieties. If this almost infinite variety of 
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form is the unchangeable inheritance of primeval times, then 
must there have been hundreds of first parents ! 

Such a supposition is not only absurd, but plainly proved 
untenable, for external condition is capable of modifying the 
cranium, so as to account for all the diversity of form. This 
eause will satisfactorily explain both the continuance of a par- 
ticular type and the gradations of change from one to another. 
For instance, the Turks dwelling in Europe and Western Asia 
differ widely from their countrymen in Eastern Asia, the former 
possessing the oval, and the latter the pyramidal skull, with 
nomadic habits. Now that these are parts of the same nation 
is evident from their common character, and from their history, 
which traces them back to Northern Asia, whence they migrated 
many years ago. Thus, all originally were Mongolian, and 
had pyramidal skulls. What, then, has changed the Western 
Turks? Not intermixture with the conquered Georgians and 
Circassians, for but a few could introduce them into their 
seraglios, while the enmity between the Crescent and the Cross 
was an effectual barrier to intermarriage. The change can be 
attributed only to the influence of those manifold conditions 
comprised in the term civilization. 

Again, the Hungarian nobility are noted as a handsome, 
well-formed race of men, having oval skulls. But what is their 
origin? ‘Ten centuries ago the Magyar race (their ancestors), 
a tribe of Mongolian stock, dwelt in Great Hungary, in the 
vicinity of the Ural Mountains. Driven by the victorious 
Turks westward and southward, they conquered the Slavonians 
and settled in the fertile plains adjoining the Danube. _Inter- 
mixture of races will no more account for the change in this 
than in the former case; for the hostility between the Magyars 
and Slavonians (still existing, and very recently manifested) 
has prevented it. Civilization alone has caused the change. 
The Negro or Prognathous type, although regarded as the 
most permanent, and consequently opposed to the doctrine of 
change, is really its confirmation. In Central and Eastern 
Africa, Mahometanism has elevated the type of skull, while the 
Hottentots of the South marvellously resemble the Northern 
Asiatics, owing to their similarity of physical condition. These 
all are instances not only of change, but of transition from a 
lower to a higher type. 

The descent from a high to a low type is yet more satis- 
factory, because more sudden and striking. Some of the 
American Indians are the degenerate descendants of civilized 
Peruvians and Mexicans (see Morton’s ‘ Crania Americana’). 
Dr. Martius conjectures (in his work entitled ‘ Uber die Ver- 
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gangenheit und die Zukunft der Amerikanischen Menschheit’) 
that ‘ the natives of the New world are not in a state of primi- 
‘ tive barbarism, but the last remains of a people once high in 
‘ the scale of civilization and mental improvement.’ And this 
conjecture has received confirmation from subsequent research. 
Not only the ruins of ancient sculpture and architecture spread 
over Mexico, Yucatan, and Chiafra, but the languages spoken 
at this day in America bear testimony to the past existence of 
moral refinement, and of an artificial state of society. In 
accordance with this view, the skulls of the modern inhabitants, 
when compared with those of the ancients, (found in tombs,) 
exhibit a loss of the higher type. Again, the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, Australia, and Polynesia, were peopled by emigrants 
from the Mongolian stock. But so entirely have whole tribes 
exchanged the pyramidal for the prognathous skull, that Dr. 
Prichard has called them, from their likeness to the Western 
Africans, “ Pelagian Negroes.” Nearer home, an affecting case 
of retrogression has occurred. In No. 48 of the ‘ Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, we are informed that the inhabitants of 
certain districts in Leitrim, Sligo, and Mayo have an average 
stature of five feet two inches, are pot-bellied, bow-legged, and 
abortively featured; and are especially remarkable for open 
projecting mouths, with prominent teeth and exposed gums ; 
their advancing cheek-bones and depressed noses bearing bar- 
barism on their very front. Now these are the descendants of 
the native Irish, driven by the British from Armagh and the 
south of Down about two centuries ago. Within this short 
period they have acquired, from known causes, a prognathous 
type of skull. Similar to this is the state of the refuse popula- 
tion of our great cities. Penury and ignorance, with their 
associates, vice and crime, by degrading, mentally, these out- 
casts of society, have, in the course of generations, left their 
impress on their foreheads. That these and others who share 
the same unhappy lot may be raised, both morally and phy- 
sically, in the scale of humanity, does not admit of a doubt. 

If, then, external condition thus modifies the form of the 
skull, elevating or degrading it according to its own character, 
we are furnished with the cause of all the cranial varieties 
observable among the countless tribes of man. The facts so 
far from requiring the hypothesis of plurality of stocks, rejeet 
it as incapable of explaining them. Difference of form among 
members of the same tribe, and in the tribe itself at different 
periods of its history, is altogether incompatible with the notion 
of an original fixed shape, unalterably transmitted from father 
to son. Nor will the assumption that the intermixture of races 
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has confounded the original distinctions help the hypothesis, 
for the Turks, Hungarian nobility, and domestic Negroes in the 
West Indies and United States, are instances of change with- 
out intermarriage. This part of the comparison, therefore, by 
tracing all cranial differences to the influence of outward con- 
dition, leads to a conclusion quite in harmony with the unity 
of the race. 

Although we refer not to other parts of the bony frame of man, 
it is interesting to know that corresponding differences mark 
these. The Professors Weber, of Bonn, have shown by an exten- 
sive comparison of pelves, that their diameters vary in different 
tribes and in uniform relation to cranial peculiarities. Leaving 
these, we pass to the consideration of the hairy covering of the 
head as distinctive of race. As if the poor negro was not suffi- 
ciently degraded, his humanity has been denied, and his enthral- 
ment consequently justified. His woolly hair has been deemed a 
link that bound him to the lower animals, while it excluded him 
from the human family. But it is one of the triumphs of 
modern microscopic research to unwool the hair of the negro 
and to proclaim its identity with that of the broad-browed 
European. A fibre of wool and a fibre of hair present very 
different appearances under the microscope ; the former having 
a serrated edge, and the latter being perfectly smooth. This 
structural difference explains the facility of felting the one and 
the impossibility of felting the other. For in this process the 
jagged edge of the wool causes its fibres to unite closely toge- 
ther when subjected to pressure, while the smooth surface of 
the hair prevents the same result. Now the crisp, curling 
covering of the Negro’s head is proved to be anatomically the 
same as the lank hair of the Esquimaux; its apparent diffe- 
rence being traceable to climate. In fact, hair and wool are 
most easily affected by climatic changes. Domestic dogs, the 
sheep of the Andes, and other animals, strikingly prove the 
modifying power of external condition on the capillary and 
woolly coverings. So changeful a characteristic cannot be 
regarded as a natural barrier between man and man, especially 
as lank hair is at times found among Ethiopians, and crisp, 
curly hair among Caucasians. 

Colour, however, is thought by some to be not only the most 
striking, but the most certain sign of separation. To such 
observers, the black and the white man seem to be irrefragable 
proofs of distinct parentage. Yet we shall be able to show that 
colour is scarcely skin-deep, and is far from being beyond the 
‘pale of outward influences. The summer freckle on the fair 
face of the sea-side visitor, and the sun-burnt hands of the 
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husbandman awaken a suspicion of solar power as a pregnant 
cause of the varieties of human complexion. So uncertain is 
this character, that in the same family the extremes of blonde 
and brunette are observable. Nay, the chromatogenous tendency 
may be possessed by some members of a family, and be entirely 
absent from others. These, from their colourless hair, red 
eyes, and excessively fair skin, have received the distinctive 
name of albinos. No race on earth is free from the occurrence 
of this peculiar phenomenon—albinoism. Bishop Heber-noticed 
it among the Hindoos, and Dr. Davy among the Cinghalese. 
Remarkable as such appearances are in the fair-skinned races, 
they are much more striking in the dark-skinned tribes of Hin- 
dostan and Ceylon. The variableness of the tendency to form 
colour, and the facility with which it is affected by the sun when 
formed, are reasons for doubting the value of complexion as a 
distinctive sign of race. Yet opinions so decided have been 
entertained on the importance of this sign, that anatomists a 
few years since declared the existence of a membrane in the 
skin of the black not possessed by the white man. As in the 
case of the hair so with the skin, a structural difference was 
supposed to separate the fair and dark races by a broad and 
impassable line of demarcation. The Museum of Leyden ex- 
hibited this membrane—the fancied peculiarity of the Negro— 
carefully dissected out by the celebrated anatomist Ruysch! 
Even Dr. Wiseman, in the first edition of his admirable work 


on the ‘Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion,’ 
wrote as follows :— 


‘ This tissue (the ‘rete mucosum’) in the black is the seat of a dark 
pigment, and in the albino is said to be filled with cysts or small bags 
containing a white substance, which gives their peculiar colour; 
though Buzzi, in his account of the examination of an albino after 
death, says he could find no trace of the tissue at all.’—Vol. i., 219. 


Minute investigation has, however, completely exploded the 
notion of the existence of this anatomical difference, again 
illustrating the danger of superficial knowledge and the safety 
of the strictest scrutiny. A few words on the structure of the 
skin will enable the general reader to understand this part of 
our subject. The skin—so called in popular language—used 
to be described as consisting of three layers, the external or 
cuticle, the middle or rete mucosum, and the internal or cutis 
vera. Now the middle layer, or rete mucosum, was deemed to 
be the seat of colour, fully developed in the black man, scarcely 
observable in the fair man, and entirely absent in the albino. 
Microscopical investigations have proved this rete mucosum to 
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-be nothing more than the inner surface of the cuticle. Heule, 
Purkinje, Schwann, and other anatomists, have satisfactorily 
shown that the skin is structurally the same in all the varieties 
of mankind, and is divisible into two layers only—cuticle and 
cutis vera. The cuticle resembles the bark of a tree in com- 
pensating for external abrasion by addition to its internal layer. 
This inner surface is now known to be the seat of colour. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the differences of complexion, 
they are not even skin-deep, for the true skin is of the same 
colour fn all men. 

Our further inquiry, then, has to do with a most superficial 
though striking quality. To what cause are we to attribute the 
differences of colour among men? We hesitate not to reply, 
to their nearness to or distance from the sun; a reply based 
on the general fact, that the dark races for the most part dwell 
in the inter-tropical regions. It must also be remembered that 
elevation above the sea-level in these regions is equivalent to 
removal towards the nearest Pole. Hence, in the same district 
the plains and valleys are occupied by dark-skinned, and the 
mountain heights by fair-skinned tribes. But it is time that 
we pass from general statements to particular instances. In 
selecting these it will be convenient to retain the triple division 
of the human race already referred to. 

A stream of emigrants from the Caucasian source flowed 
along the north coast of Africa to its western boundary. 
Many of their number settled in the north-western corner of the 
African continent, covering the territory from Algiers and Tunis 
to the northern border of the great Sahara. Notwithstanding, 
however, their common origin, they vary greatly in complexion, 
and that in proportion to their exposure to the sun. Those 
resident in Algiers and Tunis—the Kabyles—have a swarthy 
hue and dark hair, while the detachment that ascended the 
heights of Aurasius, contrasts its yellow hair and ruddy skin 
with these, and with the jet-black Tuaryks of the desert, the 
third branch of the same stock. Numberless travellers have 
commented on the different shades of colour observable among 
the Arabs, though all are of Caucasian origin. Such varieties 
bear a constant relation to geographical position. Thus the 
valleys of the Nile and Jordan are the well-known localities of 
the black Arabs. Now, both these districts are very much 
depressed below the sea-level. The valley of the Jordan affords 
the most remarkable instance known of the depression of the 
land below the general surface of the globe. This hollow, which 
extends from the gulf of Accabah on the Red Sea to the 
bifurcation of Lebanon, is 625 feet below the level of the Medi- 
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terranean at the Sea of Galilee; and the acrid waters of the 
Dead Sea have a depression of 1230 feet. The lowness of the 
valley had been observed by the Romans, who gave it the 
descriptive name of Celo-Syria, ‘Hollow Syria.’ In Arabia, 
they present gradations of colour, from the sickly-yellow hue, 
common in the vicinity of Muscat, to the yellowish-brown of 
the natives of Mecca. 

To the Jews, however, we make the most triumphant appeal. 
Their common origin and wide dispersion are notorious facts. 
Receivers and rejecters of the Bible concur in believing that the 
Israelites dwelt for centuries on the same soil, and were charac- 
terized by the same physical peculiarities. National qualities 
bound them together as a people, while they separated them 
from the rest of mankind. That they were scattered, and are 
now dwelling in every land, associated with every phase of 
civilization, and exposed to an infinite variety of climatic in- 
fluences, is so well authenticated, as to render proof needless. 
The proof of their nationality is, in fact, written on their coun- 
tenances, and read by all people. While other nations blend 
with those among whom they settle, the posterity of Abraham 
retain their peculiarities. Britons, Romans, Saxons, and Nor- 
mans have merged their distinctions in their common descen- 
dants, the present inhabitants of this island; while even the 
French refugees of recent times have been absorbed into the 
population of London. We may as well expect oil to mingle 
with water, as the Jew to unite with the nations of the earth. 
Had Israel dwelt in its own land, maintained its own polity, and 
preserved its national peculiarities, the wonder would be 
lessened. The preservation of distinctive traits, in spite of dis- 
persion, is unique. Thus, although the Jew becomes the subject 
of every form of government, from the autocracy of Russia to 
the democracy of America, he retains his theocratic creed. 
Neither barbarism the most rude, nor civilization the most re- 
fined, have succeeded in altering his peculiar countenance ; for 
in the back woods of the New World, and at the court of the 
British Sovereign, he is instantly known. Time that changes 
all things else, seems to stay his rough hand when he approaches 
the Jew. Compare his lineaments, sculptured in marble and 
cast in bronze—for the arch and medal of Titus still exist—with 
those of the living Jew, and be convinced of his unchangeable- 
ness. This permanence of physiognomy is evidently traceable 
to a supernatural cause, which prevents the usual modification 
of features, in order to accomplish an important object. Into 
this it is not our province now to enter, yet we cannot help re- 
marking that the Jew is a witness not of one truth, but of many 
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truths. Marvellously does he illustrate the consistency of the 
original unity of man with the most extensive diversity. 

His features have been cast in an eternal mould, but his 
colour is dependent on outward causes. Natural law is forbidden 
to operate on the one, but left to take its course with respect to 
: the other. A fixed physiognomy declares the unity of the people, 
H while their diversity of complexion as distinctly manifests the 
! influence of climate. Every shade of colour clothes with its 
4 livery the body of the Jew, from the jet-black of the Hindoo, 
4 to the ruddy-white of the Saxon. The original inhabitant of 
i Palestine was doubtless dusky-skinned and dark haired; but 
i the cooler sky and more temperate air of Poland and Germany 
i have substituted a fair complexion and light hair. On the other 
' hand, the scorching sun of India has curled and crisped his 
i hair, and blackened his skin, so that his features alone dis- 
tinguish him physically from the native Hindoo. On the 
Malabar coast of Hindostan, are two colonies of Jews—an old 
and a young colony—separated by colour. The elder colony 
H are black, and the younger (dwelling in a town called Matta- 
i cheri) comparatively fair, so as to have obtained the name of 
the ‘ White Jews.’ This difference is satisfactorily accounted for, 
by the former having been subjected to the influence of the 
climate for a much longer time than the latter. 

Having dwelt so long on the Syro-Arabian division of the 
i ‘Caucasian family, we can only glance at the Indo-Germanic, or 
remaining member of the same family. Included in this are 
the inhabitants of India and Europe, with but few exceptions; 
the peopling of Europe by eastern emigrants, being admitted by 
all ethnologists. Side by side there are placed, as the extremes 
of this section, the fair Scandinavian and the dark Hindoo. 
The latter, however, differ very widely among themselves, ac- 
cording to the elevation of their abode, and according to the 
easte to which they belong. On the Himalayas and high lands 
generally, tribes are found of a fairness of skin that has 
startled strangers; a white Hindoo being scarcely conceivable. 
But the Siah-Pdésh, or the race of Kafirs, who inhabit the high 
region of Kohistan and the country on the Hindu-Kish, called 
from them Kafiristan, afford the most striking and curious in- 
stances ofa branch of the Hindoo race, settled for many centuries 
in a cold country, and existing under circumstances extremely li 
different from those which surround the natives of Hindistan. 0 
According to the information obtained by the Honourable tl 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir Alexander Burnes, the Siah- n 
Posh are people of exquisite beauty, with arched eyebrows and 0 
fair complexions. In the plains and lowlands of the peninsula, 
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the blackest men are seen, for there no check exists to the fierce 
heat of the sun. Caste, that barbarian barrier of Indian society, 
affects colour in two ways. Men of high caste, for instance, 
Brahmins, are not necessitated to expose themselves to the 
mid-day heat, and therefore avoid contact with the blackening 

ower. Their complexion is, consequently, some shades 
lighter than that of the low-caste men, who, from their oceupa- 
tions, are more exposed. The difference being the same in 
kind, though greater in degree, as that between the city 
merchant and the country peasant among ourselves; the tanned 
face and hands of the latter contrasting with the fair skin of 
the former. Another cause, however, is in operation in India, 
tending to fix this difference of complexion. Marriage being 
forbidden between high and low castes, and sanctioned only 
among members of the same caste, obviously perpetuates this 
distinction. Habits of life and exclusiveness, are the fruitful 
sources, then, of the variety of complexion noticed among dif- 
ferent castes dwelling in the same locality. As this particular 
case might be deemed an exception to our view of the depend- 
ence of colour on climate, we have thought it advisable to 
explain it. Our own quarter of the globe exhibits in its 
northern and southern regions abundant proofs of complexional 
diversity, notwithstanding the original unity of the nations by 
which it is peopled. The tawny Italian and ruddy Teuton 
pertain, in spite of their present dissimilarity, not only to the 
same stock, but to the same branch of the stock. 

The Ethiopian or African races furnish satisfactory proof of 
our former statement. Many suppose that all Africans are 
equally black, and that unity of colour is significant of their 
distinct origin. Reference has already been made to the inha- 
bitants of Algiers and Tunis as simply dark-complexioned; but 
although these dwell on the African continent, they do not be- 
long to the African race. Nevertheless, they are a proof of the 
milder influence of the northern compared with that of the 
southern region. We are not, however, destitute of parallel 
instances possessing the advantage of African descent; for 
during the French expedition into Egypt much valuable in- 
formation was gathered about the tribes bordering on the Red 
Sea. Here were observed all the shades intervening between 
light brown and black, and in evident relation to the difference 
of elevation of their several abodes. Still some maintained 
that the lighter complexioned were mulattoes, the offspring of 
mixed marriages; and thus sought to repudiate the influence 
of geographical position. To M. D’Abbadie we are specially 
indebted for showing that they are not mulattoes, but a pure 
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African race. Into his proofs, interesting and satisfactory as 
they are, our limits forbid us to enter; those who are desirous 
of further information, can consult M. D’Abbadie’s ‘ Memoir 
of his first Journey to Abyssinia, presented to the French 
Institute. 

The ancient Egyptians, isolated as they seem to have been, 
are generally regarded now as allied to the Asiatic races. 
Morton’s ‘ Observations on Egyptian Ethnology,’ Prichard’s 
second volume of his ‘ Physical History of Mankind,’ and 
Bunsen’s ‘ Report on the Results of the recent Egyptian Re- 
searches, &c. &c., contain an immense mass of facts bearing 
on the craniology, physiognomy, and philology of this remark- 
able people. The general conclusion is certainly favourable to 
the Asiatic character of the inhabitants of the district of the Nile. 
All our readers must be familiar with the complexion of the 
Egyptians as depicted by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson and others 
in their faithful copies of ancient paintings.* At this day the 
same complexion is often seen in the streets of Cairo and on 
the banks of the Nile, whither the Berberines resort to obtain em- 
ployment. Their resemblance to the ancient Egyptians forcibly 
struck Blumenbach, and has since been referred to by Dr. Riip- 
pell (who resided among the tribe for many years, and has 
given the most complete account of them) in these words :— 
‘ An attentive observation will enable us to recognise among 
‘the Berberines the old national physiognomy which their 
‘ forefathers have marked upon colossal statues and the bas- 
‘ reliefs of temples and sepulchres.’ Riippell is right in the re- 
semblance, but wrong in the history; for the Berberines are not 
descendants of the old Egyptians, but of the Nobate, who were 
brought, fifteen centuries ago, from an oasis in Western Africa 
by Diocletian, to inhabit the valley of the Nile. This is an 
important fact, as illustrative of the sameness of complexion 
produced by the same climate on different races. An interest- 
ing link do these same Berbers become between the Negroes 
and the ancient Egyptians; since, during the lapse of ages, con- 
joined with altered physical conditions, they have exchanged 
the Negro qualities which they originally possessed for the 
peculiarities of the natives of the valley of the Nile. 

Upper and Lower Guinea present gradations of blackness in 
their Negro population according as plains or heights are their 
abode. Many of the Kafirs of South-east Africa, and especially 


* On Egyptian monuments, all rulers of the country are coloured red, as an 
emblem of their rank. Not only the Pharaohs, but Philadelphus and Augustus, 
are thus painted. Leaving royal personages out of the question, the complexion of 
the ancient Egyptians is preserved by the Berber tribes of our day. 
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those of the Bechuana tribe, have light brown complexions and 
reddish hair; while others of the same race are scarcely distin- 
guishable from the Negro nations. The neighbouring Hotten- 
tots most remarkably resemble the inhabitants of high Asia in 
the shape of their skulls, the contour of their faces, and the 
form of their eyelids. From this likeness Dr. Knox regarded 
them as a branch of the Mongolian stock, and Barrow rashly 
concluded that they were descended from the Chinese! Closer 
investigation of the facts of the case has not only established 
their African origin, but has indicated the cause of this curious 
resemblance to a race at the other end of the globe. Similarity 
between the table-land of South Africa and the steppes of 
Northern Asia, and in the nomadic habits of both nations—for 
the one dwell in kraals and the other in tents—explain satisfac- 
torily the identity of effects by referring them to the like 
physical causes. 

This part of the subject must not be dismissed without a 
passing notice of that most interesting tribe, the Filahs of 
Central Africa. So secluded have they been from the rest of man- 
kind as to remain ignorant of the use of the plough, although con- 
siderable progress in many of the arts of life is observable among 
them. Their copper colour, however, is the distinctive trait to 
which we here refer; a colour the more striking, because con- 
trasted with the jet-black of surrounding tribes. How readily 
is this peculiarity accounted for by transferring our thoughts 
from the people to their position! ‘ On the border of the Sene- 
‘ gambia, (says Dr. Prichard,) about the sources of the Rio 
‘ Grande, and on the slope or terrass, which looks towards the 
‘ setting sun, and is cooled by the higher currents of air flowing 
‘from the Atlantic, are the elevated plains inhabited by the 
‘ Falahs.’ Thus, an Alpine abode and refreshing breezes have 
warded off the solar heat, suffering it only to tinge, not to dye 
their skins. 

Not less satisfactory are the phenomena presented by the 
Mongolian division of the human race. India owes its popula- 
tion to two sources—Caucasian and Mongolian; to the former 
reference has already been made. They were a second emigra- 
tion, driving before them the thinly-scattered aborigines of Mon- 
golian origin, who wandered for the most part southwards, 
settling in Ceylon, the Eastern Archipelago, and Polynesia. 
Many of these islands contain two distinct classes of people, 
the one apparently African and the other Asiatic in their 
characteristics, (we omit for the sake of simplicity the Alforas, 
who are chiefly found in Australia,) and yet of the same stock. 
So different are their physical qualities, that the prognathous 
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skull, black skin, and crisp hair of the former have obtained for 
them the name of ‘ Pelagian Negroes;’ and the dirty yellow com- 
plexion and pyramidal cranium of the latter have classed them 
with the Malays. That notwithstanding these differences, they 
are one and the same race has been proved by Wilhelm von 
Humboldt on philological grounds. The cause of physical dif- 
ferences (including that of complexion) is most probably the 
time that has elapsed since the settlement of each in these 
islands; the Negro race having long since passed through the 
Malay class of peculiarities. Prolonged exposure to the climate 
has rendered the skin of the one much darker than that of the 
other, which has been subjected to the same influence for a 
much shorter period. 

China is almost a ‘terra incognita’ to the ethnologist; and 
yet so far as examination has gone, its millions of people, not- 
withstanding their many divisions and subdivisions, are from 
the Mongolian stock. Still Mr. Finlayson (in his ‘ Embassy to 
Siam and Hue’) remarks, ‘a multitude of forms are to be seen, 
‘not referable to any particular family or variety of the human 
‘race. That is, so varied is the physical condition of the 
inhabitants of the vast tracts of country known by the names 
of China and the Indo-Chinese peninsula, that a corresponding 
variety of physical qualities is the result. Neither is this merely 
conjectural, for Abel Rémusat assures us, that the inhabitants 
of the middle provinces have fine complexions, coinciding with 
their geographical position. 

Not one of the least important facts established by our 
science is the source of the people of America. Divisible as 
they are into a number of tribes, there are common charac- 
teristics which unite them together, and, by their peculiarity, 
separate them from the inhabitants of the Old World. That 
they have dwelt, from the earliest times, on this colossal con- 
tinent, is indicated by the very peculiarity which seems to 
separate them from every known family of man. Hence the 
opinion of their distinct origin, confirmed (as was supposed) 
by the geographical isolation of the country itself. Geology, 
however, stepped in here; and, by a comparison of the strata 
and their fossil contents on either side of Behring’s Straits, 


established the structural identity of the opposite coasts of 


Asia and America, and the strong probability of their original 
connexion. Setting aside, however, even this almost certain 
conclusion, the distance between the two continents is not so 
great as to preclude the possibility of a passage from one to 
the other, even in the rudest state of primitive navigation; 
more especially, as that short distance is diminished, during 
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many months, by intervening fields of ice. That Behring’s 
Straits—whether straits or isthmus at the time—were the road 
along which the first emigrants to America travelled, is now 
proved by ethnological science. Early as that migration in all 
probability was, it was not so early as to obliterate every trace 
of the source of the migration. ‘There are no people in the 
Old World to whom the natives of the New bear a closer 
_ resemblance than the Northern Asiatics. So striking is the 
philological likeness, that we may consider it as a fact of 
science tantamount to a record of history, that the American 
Indians belong to the Mongolian stock. As regards com- 
plexion, they have been designated ‘red men, as though no 
other colour could be found from the Arctic circle to Cape 
Horn. Red predominates; but the Californian is as black as. 
the native of Guinea, while the body of the Botocudo of Brazil 
is light-coloured as a fawn. A country extending through every 
degree of latitude, and diversified with mountain-chains, valleys, 
prairies, dry deserts, and shady forests, presents every possible 
phase of physical condition. Not more various are the circum- 
stances than the characteristics of the tribes that dwell in a 
country so extensive as to justify the appellation of a ‘ world.’ 
The common origin of its countless races has failed to shield 
them from the operation of external agencies; these, in the 
course of ages, have transformed their skulls and coloured 
their skins, leaving them almost destitute of physical proof of 
their primeval history. 

Complexion then, we think, has been sufficiently shown to- 
be invariably related to climate ; climate itself being dependent 
on latitude, height above the sea-level, and similar modifying 
causes. Let us briefly sum up the particulars enumerated, and 
point out the conclusion at which we have arrived. 

We have seen pyramidal-skulled men, emigrating from the 
steppes of high Asia, settling in Turkey and Hungary, and 
becoming, in the course of centuries, an integral part of the 
oval-skulled variety. On the other hand, the prognathous- 
skulled tribes of the Eastern Archipelago, Oceania, and Central 
America, were referred to as the degenerate posterity of more 
elevated cranial types. The complexion of the Arab has been 
traced through the shades of sickly-yellow, light-brown, and 
deep black, according as his lot is cast in Muscat, Mecca, or 


the valleys of the Jordan and the Nile. Even the Ethiopian is. 


observed to change the colour of his skin, in proportion to his 
nearness to or distance from the sun; presenting the jet-black 
of the Negro in Guinea, the swarthy hue of the Kafir in Caf- 
fraria, and the copper-colour of the Filah, on the heights 
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between the Senegal and Gambia. Nay, the Jew—whose 
features are excepted from the modifying influence of time and 
circumstance—loses his original dark tint, and exhibits his 
Abrahamic physiognomy under the novel guise of light hair, 
fair skin, and blue eyes. And the black Hindoo, exchanging 
the plains of Hindostan for the giddy heights of the Himalaya, 
leaves behind him his characteristic colour, and receives the 
complexional qualities of the Saxon race. Physical peculiari- 
ties, then, are acquired, not inherited, having no permanence, 
apart from the outward circumstances to which they owe their 
existence. But their fixity, in spite of external condition, and 
independent of climate, civilization, and every possible agency, 
is essential to the hypothesis of diversity of stocks. If, there- 
fore, conformation and complexion are referable to outward 
causes, (and we think that we have proved that they are,) there 
remains no room for this conjectural explanation of the cranial, 
capillary, and cuticular differences among men, as they are 
quite consistent with the original unity of the human race. 
Having removed the foundation, the permanence of physical dis- 
tinctions—the superstructure, the plurality of stocks, has fallen. 

This theory may be subverted also by adopting it, for the 
sake of argument, and applying it to the elucidation of the 
above-named facts. At the outset, we are perplexed at finding 
differences among the tribes of Africa, America, and Oceania, 


Malay varieties. The great divisions are not more distinct 
than the petty tribes; to each of which, consequently, we must 
assign (in accordance with the theory) a separate Adam and 
Eve. But select some characteristic of a race, and the un- 
tenable nature of this supposition becomes yet more evident. 
Let the shape of the skull be our guide, and we are necessi- 
tated to find different ancestries for the European and Asiatic 
Turks, in defiance of history. Or, take the colour of the skin, 
and we must distribute the Jews among half-a-score different 
races, intermediate between the ruddy Saxon and the black 
Hindoo. So absurd are the consequences of adopting the 
theory, that its unsoundness is plainly manifest. Our object, 
however, is not merely to refute error, but to establish truth, 
and we therefore affirm, that distinct as the European, Negro, 
and Australian may be, their origin was the same. In proof of 
this, a number of facts illustrative of the modifying influence of 
external physical condition were adduced in the preceding 
pages ; thus showing, that the members of one primeval family, 
if dispersed and differently circumstanced, would lose their 
family-likeness. 


as marked as those between the Ethiopian, American, and 
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This position may be strengthened by analogical reasoning ; 
for the changes experienced by the lower animals from change 
of locality are familiar to all naturalists. Wherever voyagers 
have left cattle for the benefit either of colonists or ships’ com- 
panies touching at such remote places, there the effects of 
altered condition have been visible in the offspring of the 
original stock in subsequent years. The hogs, oxen, and sheep 
of South America widely differ from the parent animals that 
were introduced four centuries ago by the Spaniards. Very 
interesting facts bearing on this subject were collected by 
M. Roulin, during a residence of six years in Columbia, and 
have been published in the ‘ Mémoires de l'Institut, among 
the ‘ Contributions des Savans Etrangers.’ Most of the animals 
conveyed by Columbus appear to have exchanged the pecu- 
liarities of their domesticated condition for the characteristics of 
a wild state. Hogs now resemble wild boars, their ears having 
become erect, heads larger, and foreheads vaulted at the upper 
parts, while their black colour bears testimony to the influence 
of climate. In confirmation of this, Blumenbach says—* Swine 
‘in some countries have degenerated into races which in sin- 
‘ gularity far exceed everything which has been found strange 
‘in bodily variety among the human race.’ Cows have ceased 
permanently to secrete milk, (its permanent production being a 
modified function of the animal economy,) and dogs have sub- 
stituted the how] of the wild breed for the acquired and imita- 
tive bark. Wool has fallen off from the sheep that pasture in 
the valley situated between the eastern and middle chain of the 
Cordilleras, and short fine hair, like that of the goat, grows in 
its stead. All orders of animals are evidently affected in their 
external appearance by exposure to physical influences, and 
analogy leads us to anticipate similar results in the bodily 
frame of man. That such is the fact we have already proved, 
and in so doing have illustrated the harmony that prevails 
throughout the animal creation. 

We must not omit to notice, however briefly, another confir- 
mation of the conclusion at which we have arrived. Superficial 
observers must have been struck with the marvellous preserva- 
tion of specific distinctions in both kingdoms of animated nature, 
notwithstanding the lapse of ages and the presence of adverse 
circumstances. The oak and the elm have never confounded 
their peculiarities in one common product, but have retained 
them in spite of their frequent juxtaposition. Hybrid varieties 
have resulted from the blending of different vegetable species, 
but all such intermediate plants tend incessantly (as De Candolle 
has remarked) to extinction, by the difficulties which are opposed 
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to their reproduction. In the animal kingdom, the same pheno- 
menon is observed, for sterility is entailed (as shown by Pro- 
fessor Wagner) on all mules by a really organic impediment. 
Now mixed races not only exist in the human family, but are 
remarkable for their fertility. The mulattoes and men of colour 
of the West Indies, the Cafusos of Brazil, the Griquas of South 
Africa, and the Papuas of New Guinea, are the offspring of 
mixed parentage. Ifthe Negro and European, the African and 
American, the Dutchman and Hottentot, the Malay and Poly- 
nesian belong to separate species, then by analogy should we 
expect that sterility would prevent the perpetuation of their 
offspring. But the posterity of these intermarriages are rapidly 
peopling their several localities, thus necessitating one of two 
inferences, either that the human race is an exception to the 
universally prevalent law of organized nature, or that there are 
not different species, but only varieties of one and the same 
species. To the latter inference we give the preference, because 
there is no ground for supposing that man is beyond the pale 
of this natural law, while manifold reasons have been already 
assigned for his specific unity. Our excursion into other fields 
of natural history has thus furnished us with fresh proofs of the 
correctness of our previous conclusion, confirming us in the 
belief that scientific research illustrates and establishes the truth 
of the scripture record that God ‘hath made of one blood all 
nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth.’ 

Some, however, who concede the specific unity of our race, 
affirm that there must have been a plurality of pairs, supposing 
that many centres of creation are needed to account for the 
spread of population. The Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethio- 
pian may be only varieties of the same species, but this is no 
proof—it is objected—of their common descent from one pair. 
Oneness of nature is, in trnth, all that we have yet attempted 
to establish, and this undoubtedly is quite consistent with the 
hypothesis of several primitive pairs of the same species, as the 
sources of population in different parts of the earth. Unity of 
source, or the primeval history of man is the second, and a very 
essential, part of this subject. 

Have we any uninspired testimony, then, that mankind were 
nurtured in a common cradle, and afterwards migrated from 
the mother country to all quarters of the globe? It is vain 
to look for early documents to satisfy us on this point, for we 
are speaking of too remote an age for written history. Never- 
theless we do not despise the notices of the origin of ancient 
colonies contained in the writings of the profane historians of 
antiquity. These give more than glimpses of many important 
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migrations to different districts of the then known world. 
Sufficient are such records to illustrate the tendency of man to 
spread from country to country, impelled by excessive popula- 
tion, desire for extensive territory, or delight in exciting and 
adventurous travel. But these guides leave us at the moment 
that we most need their help, having conducted us only to the 
threshold of our inquiry. A land of Cimmerian darkness 
stretches out and away beyond their ken, consigned by 
them to gods, and heroes, and fabulous monsters. Into this, 
fables and myths, it is true, shed a faint and flickering light, 
disclosing the misty outline of realities, but leaving us the 
subjects of doubt and conjecture. 

Every fiction may be regarded as an abnormal growth of a 
fact, and yet by its rank luxuriance, it may nearly conceal its 
source. Still, the traditions of a people, with all their ex- 
crescences, are a rich inheritance that has descended from a 
remote ancestry, bearing about it signs of age and traces of its 
early history. These are divisible into two very distinct classes, 
which lead to separate, though cognate conclusions, some being 
the natural growth of the mind, and others exotics. Among the 
first class may be enumerated the belief in the existence of unseen, 
supernatural beings who exert an influence on human affairs, 
the vague conception of a future state associated with funereal 
rites, and the moral maxims that prescribe man’s duty to the 
object of his worship and to his fellow-creature. Ideas of this 
kind are the common possession of man, and are therefore met 
with in the hamlet of Negroland, the hut of the Bushman, 
on the saline plains of the wandering Mongol, and in the forests 
of America, as well as among the civilized communities of 
Europe. Instead of comparing the bodies of men, we are thus 
comparing their minds, to ascertain whether, amid their di- 
versity, a sufficient resemblance can be traced to establish their 
specific unity. All the products of the mind admit of this 
comparison—traditions, customs, moral precepts. As similarity 
of Flora is received by the botanist in proof of the sameness of 
soil, so similarity of intellectual and moral phenomena manifest 
the common nature of the human mind. On this interesting 

‘topic, however, we must not dilate, as its bearing is solely 
on our former conclusion—the oneness of the species. 

Another class of traditions there are that cannot be deemed 
the spontaneous production of the mind of man, owing to the 
absence of all natural alliance between them and human ratio- 
cination. Every tribe ,has its own version of a golden age, 
when their progenitors enjoyed paradisaical peace and plenty, 
of a flood that depopulated the earth, leaving the task of 
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peopling it again to a favoured family, and of sacrifices as a 
means of propitiating the offended Deity. Such notions speak 
of a source extraneous to the mind, while their universal ex- 
istence points to a period when the separated tribes of man 
were a united family dwelling on the same soil. 

Sacrificial rites are especially worthy of attention, on account 
of their natural unfitness to obtain the divine favour, the total 
incongruity between the killing of God’s creatures and the 
receiving a pardon for the violation of God’s law. Hence, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Porphyry, and other reflecting heathens, 
express their wonder ovo an institution ‘ so dismal, and fraught 
with absurdity, could have spread through the world. No trace 
of the origin of such a practice can be discerned in the mental 
structure or moral principles of man. It owes not. its rise to 
reason, for no reasonable notions of God could teach men that 
he would delight in blood, or in the fat of slain beasts; nor will 
any one say that we have any natural instinct to gratify in 
spilling the blood of an innocent creature. Still less can 
interest be assigned as its source, for when the sacrifice was not 
consumed by fire, men abstained from eating the flesh. Since, 
then, the destruction of innocent and useful creatures is evi- 
dently against nature, reason, and interest, how can we account 
for its universality? Revelation is obviously the source, while 
tradition has been the means of diffusing and preserving the 
original command. The corruptions that have obscured the 
rite in the various nations of the earth are the weeds that have 
spontaneously sprung up from the soil into which the good seed 
was cast, threatening it with destruction. The natural and the 
supernatural remain, however, distinguishable from each other, 
and point in different directions for their origin. No explana- 
tion of the universality of this rite is so reasonable as that which 
declares the progenitors of every people to have lighted their 
sacrificial fires from one common altar. Men, before their 
migration from the mother country, received this knowledge, 
and then carried it to the ends of the earth. Admit this expla- 
nation—and none can be more logical,—and the priests and 
— of every land are vocal with the truth of man’s common 

irth. 

But proof the most complete and conclusive of the wander- 
ings and settlements of our race has yet to be given. Each 
nation has treasured up this proof, not in books, nor monu- 
ments, nor traditions merely, but in the most enduring and 
retentive of all caskets —its language. Providence has so 
ordered that a material more lasting than bronze or stone 
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should receive the records of primeval history. The painter’s 
pencil and the sculptor’s chisel have bequeathed to remote 
generations the memorials of great events; but language will 
outlive arches, obelisks, and pyramids; and when the tombs of 
Thebes and the temples of Balbec and Palmyra shall have left 
no vestige of their existence, the speech of living people will 
preserve the history of their builders. 

Seventy years ago, Herder wrote these remarkable words:— 
‘ The finest essay on the history and manifold characteristics of 
‘the human understanding and heart would be a philosophical 
* comparison of languages, for on each of these the mind and 
‘character of a people are stamped.’ — (Philosophie der Ge- 
schichte. Band I. 354.)' In our day, the profound philologer 
Bopp has said, ‘the genealogy and antiquities of nations can be 
learned only from the sure testimony of languages themselves.’ 
Extravagant as such statements may seem to the uninitiated, 
the concurrent testimony of all the leading linguists should 
suspend the judgment of those who have not investigated the 
subject. Credulous acceptance of general conclusions, how- 
ever, we are not at all desirous of, and shall therefore occupy 
our remaining space in an attempt to explain the relation of 
philology to history. It must be premised that highly 
probable, rather than certain, inferences are to be looked for in 
a science still in its childhood, though rapidly progressing to 
man’s estate. Leibnitz is the first name of note that occurs in 
Germany,(the cradle of these studies,) while the establishment 
of an English school of philology dates no further back than 
the opening of the London University in 1828. 

Passing reference must be made to the origin and nature of 
language, in order to render subsequent remarks intelligible. 
Suffice it then to say, that W. Von Humboldt,* Friedrich Schlegel, 
and other eminent scholars, consider the mind of man so to 
have been organized, as necessarily to produce on his first ap- 
pearance this well-ordered and beautiful structure. This 
opinion is founded on the completeness (as to essential and 
characteristic qualities) and richness of the oldest languages—a 
richness proportioned to their age. On this point, Dr. Donald- 
son has justly remarked:—‘ The philosophy of grammar has 
‘already gained one decisive victory over scepticism, in demon- 
‘strating from the organization of language, the impossibility of 
‘the hypothesis maintained by many, of the human invention of 


* Lettre i M. Abel Rémusat sur la nature des formes grammaticales en général, 
et sur la génie de la langue Chinoise en particulier, par M. G. de Humboldt, Paris, 
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‘language, and a progression from barbarism to metaphysical 
‘ perfection.’* For, admit the essential completeness of speech 
to have been coeval with man’s creation, and the supposition 
that the first man was an untutored savage falls to the ground. 

It must not, however, be imagined that spoken language un- 
dergoes no change in the course of time, and the progress of a 
people in the path of civilization. Most philologers regard it 
as tending to deterioration rather than to improvement, and 
consequently speak of the languages of modern Europe as the 
ruined and dilapidated structures of a remote antiquity. From 
this sentiment, however, we dissent, on the ground that the 
change which renders a language the medium of communicating 
more definitely the abstract conceptions of the mind, and of 
expressing delicate shades of thought with greater compass and 
variety of phraseology, is a change for the better, so far as the 
end of speech is concerned. Undoubtedly, it loses strength in 
the pursuit of precision, and barters its original etymology for 
its acquired syntax ; but in so doing, it becomes more adapted 
to the wants of a refined and cultivated people. So close is the 
connexion between the mind and the medium of conveying its 
thoughts, that Humboldt says :—‘ Language is the outward ap- 
‘pearance of the intellect of nations: their language is their 
‘intellect, and their intellect their language: we cannot suffi- 
‘ciently identify the two. The correctness of such a view can 
be easily tested by inquiring whether the peculiarities of a 
people are reflected in their language. National character 
consists chiefly of mental qualities which distinguish one nation 
from another, and which, if our statement be true, embody them- 
selves in their speech. A cast has been taken of the national 
mind in the plastic mould—language, which presents both the 
prominent features and its less-marked lineaments. Thus, the 
isolated character of the component parts of Chinese, and the 4000 
years’ duration of its curious and clumsy construction, portray 
the exclusiveness and unchangeableness of the people. Hebrew, 
from the absence of particles and grammatical forms, suited to 
express the relation of things, and the dependence of words on 
verbal roots, is significant of an imaginative and sensuous, 
rather than of an intellectual nation. Greek plainly speaks in 
the inflection of its nouns, the conditional and indefinite tenses 
of its verbs, and its powerful and almost unlimited faculty of 


* ¢ The New Cratylus, or Contributions towards a more accurate Knowledge of 
the Greek Language.’ By John William Donaldson, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, &c. &c. We are happy to learn that a new edition of this 
very able work is announced; as we know no other English book so calculated to 
convey to intelligent readers correct views of philological science. 
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compounding words, of an argumentative and philosophic race, 
skilled in the speculations of pure science, and familiar with 
abstract thought. 

Not only may the character of a nation be thus read, but its 
history also; for every nation unwittingly writes its own history 
on its language. This must be regarded as an historical monu- 
ment, on which successive generations have engraven in impe- 
rishable inscriptions the archives of the people. And never 
does the memorial exhibit the obscurity of a palimpsest manu- 
script, for the recent record covers not the remote, but each is 
distinct and separate. Although Persian has received a large 
infusion of Arabic words from the dominant Mahometans, yet 
the general organization and grammar of the language have 
been unaffected by their 1200 years’ rule; while the victorious 
supremacy of the latter is sufficiently indicated by the addition 
of parts of their own tongue. If all histories of England were 
lost, the language would live to tell the tale of Roman rule and 
Norman invasion. The destruction of libraries and the decline 
of an empire fail consequently to obliterate the archives of a 
people, for they are written on its speech, and are guarded by 
the myriads who speak it. Let it even cease to be a living 
tongue and its books and monuments perish, still existing 
dialects and idioms will preserve its memory. Latin, though 
dead, yet speaks in the modern tongues of Italy, France, and 
Spain. Here is the clue to bygone relationship between the 
inhabitants of different countries and to the source of original 
migration. Looking at language as a book, we have only to 
turn over its leaves and read their contents to become acquainted 
with the past life of the people; for its language is its auto- 
biography. A collation of these records is requisite to enable 
us to understand the connexion of country with country; as 
the document of one may elucidate a passage in that of 
another. 

Comparison of languages, then, is our method of investigating 
the external and early history of a nation. And marvellous are 
the results already arrived at by the disciples of this science; 
for it has risen to the dignity of a distinct science, and has 
received the euphonious designation of ‘ Sprachenkunde’ among 
the Germans, and of ‘Glottology’ in our own land! Tribes 
separated, geographically and physically, by a great gulf, are 
now linked together by language, and proved to have been 
united long ere a scribe had arisen to record the fact. The red 
man of the ‘ far West, and the yellow Malays of the far East 
speak dialects of the same tongue, and are thus connected with 
the same stock. The Brahmin and the Briton acknowledge a 
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common brotherhood in the family likeness of Sanskrit and 
Celtic. Here the superiority of language as a bond of union 
over physical ties is most evident. Were the latter our guide, 
we should inevitably be led into grievous mistakes, since the 
primitive bodily resemblances between members of the same 
family are converted into differences by change of external 
condition. Colour now separates the Hindoo from the Teu- 
tonic race, and the Esquimaux from the Pelagian Negro, while 
a common tongue declares them severally related and formerly 
united. 

But we must endeavour to give the general reader some idea 
of the mode adopted in comparing languages with each other. 
Either the words or grammar may be selected as the subject of 
comparison; the former being termed the Jezical, and the latter 
the grammatical method. Philologists have been divided in 
their preference, but are now almost unanimous in favour of 
grammatical comparison, justly considering the grammar of a 
language its most characteristic part. Yet one course cannot 
be pursued to the exclusion of the other without leading to erro- 
neous results; hence, both are usually adopted. Vowels are 
disregarded in the comparison, and the attention confined to 
consonants, because the latter are the more stable elements of 
speech. Sound as is the reason for this distinction, it drew 
down on philologists the satirical sneer that theirs is a science 
‘ ot la voyelle ne fait rien, et la consonne fort peu de chose.’ 
The absence of vowel-signs from some languages, and their 
subordinate position in others, confirm the linguist in his regard 
for consonants. 

Consonants of the same class, or rather pronounced by the 
same organs of speech, have long been observed to be inter- 
changeable,—labials with labials, dentals with dentals, and 
gutturals with gutturals. For instance, the Latin ‘ pes’ and the 
German ‘ fuss’ are known to be the same word; the p and the f 
being both labials. More minute still, and equally certain, is 
the rule that specifies the particular letter which one language 
invariably uses as an equivalent fora letter of the same class in 
another language. Thus the letter ¢ in a Greek word is repre- 
sented by ¢h in Gothic, (with which our Anglo-Saxon is con- 
nected,) and by d in old High German; e.g. types, threis 
(three) and dri. This law of language was first recognised and 
developed with great ability by Professor Grimm in relation to 
the Germanic tongues, and has since been extended to Zend 
and Lithuanian by Bopp. The latter thus describes Grimm’s 
law in his ‘ Vergleichende Grammatik :’ —‘ The Gothic and the 
* other dialects in relation to Greek, Latin, and with certain 
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‘limits, also, to the Sanskrit and Zend, substitute aspirates 
‘ for the original tenues, h for k, th for t, and ffor p; tenues for 
‘ medials, ¢ for d, p for b, and & for gb finally, medials for aspi- 
‘ rates, g for x, d for 9, and 3 for f’ 

Guided by this important law, we may conjecture what the 
words will be in a language unknown to us, from our acquaint- 
ance with some sister-tongue. Retaining and applying the law 
to the grammatical as well as to the lexical method of compa- 
rison, we proceed in the former to distinguish between roots 
and terminations, the one expressing the primary idea, and the 
other its relations to space and time. The letters or syllables 
denoting such relations, and appended to the root or fixed part 
of the word, become in their turn the subject of comparison. 
The mode of expressing the relations of ideas gives an insight 
into the mental peculiarities of a people, and is therefore a 
satisfactory means of ascertaining the resemblance or difference 
which subsists between nation and nation. European languages. 
resemble each other, and certain Eastern tongues, in the forma- 
tion of the genitive case of the noun and the third person plural 
of the verb. All the American tongues possess in common a 
peculiar method of modifying conjugationally the meanings 
and relations of verbs by the insertion of syllables, which has 
received from Humboldt the name of ‘agglutination.’ This 
same feature has been found in the Polynesian languages, thus 
serving to connect most widely separated tribes by a community 
of speech. 

In pursuing these investigations, many of the irregularities 
that deform a language have been satisfactorily explained by 
discovering the missing member—whose absence had affected 
its symmetry-—in some other tongue. Our comparatives, better 
and worse, are anomalies, inasmuch as they are not formed from 
their respective positives. Persian, has singularly enough, 
accounted for the irregularity, and supplied the defect by ex- 
hibiting the positives and comparatives beh, be-ter, and bad, 
bad-ter. ‘The Teutonic tongues—to which much of our lan- 
guage belongs—seem to have carried away behter and bad, and 
to have left behind beh and badter, substituting for them good 
and worse. On the hypothesis of migration from a common 
stock, nothing can be more natural than that the emigrants 
should leave behind a stray word or two at their departure, and 
replace them by others acquired in their journeyings. These 
picked-up words are like the entries in a traveller’s note-book, 
or the plants in a botanist’s herbarium, for they record the route 
taken by the tribe in its wanderings from the mother-country. 
A complete analysis of each language would, however, be neces- 
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sary to substantiate our statements, and our limits scarcely 

suffice for results. Having given, then, a slight glimpse of the 
methods adopted for the comparison of languages, we hasten to 

specify these results, again reminding the reader that some 

sections of the subject are still unexamined. 

Philologers deem themselves warranted in classifying all the 

languages of the earth either into five or into three families, 

according as a geographical or philosophical basis of arrange- 

ment is adopted. Geographically the families are called — 

1. Indo-Germanic ; indicative of the extreme limits of the family. 

2. Syro-Arabian or Semitic, including Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 

&c., as the tongues of the posterity of Shem. 3. Turanian or 

Ugro-Tartarian, embracing the American, High Asiatic, and 

Polynesian languages. 4. Chinese and Indo-Chinese. 5. African, 
or the idioms of that vast continent. Schlegel proposed, and 
Bopp (‘ Vergleichende Grammatik,’) adopted the following 
more philosophical arrangement :—‘ 1. Languages with mono- 
‘ syllabic roots but incapable of composition, and therefore 
€ without grammar and organization: to this class belongs the 
* Chinese, in which we have nothing but naked roots, and the 
‘ predicates and other relations of the subject are determined 
‘ merely by the position of the words in the sentence. 2. Lan- 
* guages with monosyllabic roots which are susceptible of com- 
¢ position, and in which the grammar and organization depend 
‘entirely on this. In this class the leading principle of the 
‘ formation of words lies in the connexion of verbal and pro- 
* nominal rdots, which in combination form the body and soul 
‘of the language: to this belong the Indo-Germanic family, 
“and all other languages not included under 1 and 3, and 
‘preserved in such a state that the forms of the words may 
* still be resolved into their simplest elements. 3. Languages 
* which consist of disyllabic verbal roots, and require three con- 
* sonants as the vehicles of their fundamental signification ; this 
‘class contains the Semitic languages only; its grammatical 
* forms are produced not merely by composition, as is the case 
* with the second, but also by means of a simple modification 
‘ of the roots.’ Although the philosophical is confessedly 
superior to the geographical classification, the latter will serve 
our purpose best, and will therefore be referred to in the 
remaining remarks. 

A few illustrations taken from the Indo-Germanic family will 
explain how the source and time of migration of a tribe are dis- 
coverable from its language. Comprised under the term Indo- 
Germanic are Sanskrit, Prakrit, Zend, and Persian in the east, 
and the Celtic, Slavonic, and Teutonic tongues of the west. 
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History and tradition concur in fixing the original abode of the 
speakers of these tongues in a district bounded on the north by 
the Caspian, on the south by the Indian Ocean, on the east by 
the Indus, and on the west by the Euphrates. In this district, 
known by the name of Iran, two dialects appear to have existed, 
the Low and the High Iranian, which were diffused through 
India and Europe by two distinct bodies of emigrants. The 
proof of this colonization rests upon the agreement of the lan- 
guages spoken by the oldest inhabitants of India and Europe, 
and on the obvious derivation of the names of the earliest tribes 
in both from the country which afterwards became Media. To 
establish this point, let us trace some of these streams to their 
source. 

Welsh and Cornish in England, Erse in Ireland, Gaelic in 
Scotland, Bas-Breton in France, and Basque in Spain have 
long been regarded as sisters from their likeness, and have 
received the name of the Cetric family. Dr. Prichard has 
satisfactorily shown the similarity between these and Sanskrit, 
and has logically inferred the eastern origin of the Celtic 
nations. Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, Moravian, Sile- 
sian, &c., from presenting the same features, have been united 
into the Siavonic family. This, the most widely-extended 
idiom of the Indo-Germanic stock, distinctly avows its relation- 
ship to Sanskrit.* Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish, 
Dutch, and Gothic are members of one family, the Low German; 
and so striking is its resemblance to the sacred language of India, 
that the Gothic of Ulphilas is called by Bopp ‘German San- 
skrit.” The Old, Middle, and New High GERMAN present mere 
dialectic differences among themselves, but strong points of 
resemblance to each other and to Sanskrit. 

Philology imitates geology in these investigations, since she 
removes stratum after stratum of words and syntactical forms, 
until the primeval rock is reached. Each stratum is a record 
of its origin, and the lowest stratum of all, of the primary source 
of the nation; thus having removed from our own tongue the 
deposits of Norman-French and Latin, we come to a substratum, 
of Low German, or ‘ German Sanskrit.’ This Oriental element 


* Ifthe reader is desirous of information about the Slavonians, who compose 
one-third of the population of Europe, and are now endeavouring to obtain that 
position to which numerically they are entitled, he may consult with advantage 
the following works:—‘ Panslavism and Germanism,’ by Count v. Krasinski, 1848; 
Szaffarik’s ‘ Slavonic Ethnography; and Sir G. Wilkinson’s ‘ Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro,’ Chapters I. and VIII. In these chapters the philological and theological 
resemblances of Slavonic and Sanskrit tribes are adverted to, while the origin and 
prospects of the Paulsavic movement are indicated. 
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is found in the most westerly tongues, and is a proof of the 
eastern origin of the tribes that speak them. Every language 
yet examined possesses the same sign of its primitive source, and 
thus adds its testimony to that of tradition in favour, not only of 
the unity of the human species, but also of the unity of its 
source. 

Brief notice must be taken of the evidence afforded by lan- 
guage of the period at which a tribe left the parent stock. Four 
families of languages —the Celtic, Slavonic, Low and High 
German, have just been named as branches that grew from an 
eastern stem and spread themselves over Europe. Now they 
contain proof that they proceeded from the common stock at 
different periods and in the above-mentioned order; for, exten- 
sive induction has established the rule that the more numerous 
the points of resemblance between languages, the more recent 
is the separation. This may be illustrated by comparing with 
a bar of steel four substances—a fragment of iron-ore, of cast- 
iron, of wrought iron, and of steel; all of which possess iron in 
common with the steel bar, from which they were severally 
separated at different stages of its formation. The piece of steel 
must have been broken off from the bar last, because it most 
closely resembles it; and the fragment of iron-ore jirst, for it 
has the fewest qualities in common with the parent mass; while 
the cast and wrought iron were as evidently separated in turn 
between the two extremes. The Teutonic tongues resemble 
Sanskrit in more particulars than the Slavonic, and these in 
more than the Celtic; hence we infer that the Celtic tribes 
migrated first, then the Slavonic, and lastly the Low and High 
German. Similar results have been obtained in other families 
of language, disclosing both the source and period of migration. 
All notice of these, however, must be omitted, in order that a few 
remarks may be made respecting the relation subsisting between 
the great divisions of the languages of the earth. 

In tracing up and classifying the various families, we observe 
that they become fewer, and are connected by fewer ties, until 
we reach three great divisions, which seem to have nothing in 
common, presenting as extremes—Sanskrit, Hebrew, and Chi- 
nese. Minute and careful research has nevertheless shown 
that numerals,* pronouns, and other essential elements, possess 


* This comparison of the numerals of the most diverse tongues has been insti- 
tuted with great ingenuity and success by Lepsius, in his Essay ‘Ueber den 
Ursprung und die Verwandschaft der Zahlwoerter in der indogermanischen 
semitischen, und der koptischen Sprache.’ In which he also states his belief in 
the intermediate position of the Egyptian language. 
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a likeness which proclaims union, though interrupted by an 
early separation. Wide asunder as the Semitic and Indo- 
Germanic classes appear to be, hieroglyphical studies are filling 
up the gulf between them. Bunsen affirms, that the Egyp- 
tian language ‘clearly stands between the Semitic and Indo- 
‘Germanic, for its forms and roots cannot be explained by 
‘ either of them singly, but are evidently a combination of the 
‘ two. —(Egypt’s Place in the World’s History, Preface, x.) 
These great differences are, however, of no less value than the 
resemblances, for they are proofs of a violent separation, point- 
ing to the plain of Shinar. As mountains, riven asunder by 
voleanic action, have their strata so distorted and displaced as 
scarcely to preserve their identity of structure, and yet retain a 
likeness sufficient to establish the fact of their former union, so 
the differences between the great classes of language are indi- 
cative of a sudden and violent separation, while the resem- 
blances suffice to refute the hypothesis of diversity of origin, 
and to establish the statement that time was when ‘ the whole 
earth was of one language and of one speech.’ 

The transition from the unity of speech to the unity of the 
speakers is easy, since the diversity of tongues is best explained 
by supposing the latter to have migrated from a common home, 
and to have taken with them fragments of a common language. 
These fragments dovetail into one another so as to exhibit 
their original union, while the superstructures severally founded 
upon them record, in their various materials, the localities 
whence they were quarried. Mankind, we believe, are speak- 
ing dialects only of one primeval speech, and are fellow- 
subjects of one great empire, separated by their provincialisms, 
but united by their mother-tongue. 

The conclusion, that the earth was peopled from one centre, 
whence the surplus population proceeded at different periods, 
is confirmed by Physical Geography. The disposition of 
mountain and valley, river and sea, indicates both the barriers 
and the outlets to the migratory tribes. Satisfactory as it is 
to obtain confirmation from other sciences, we are obliged to 
be content with this passing reference to an assemblage of most 
interesting facts. The strength of our position consists, we 
think, in the concurrent testimony of many departments of 
knowledge. Trustworthy witnesses of every kind give evi- 
dence to the same effect, leading us, by an overwhelming 
amount of probability, to the scriptural conclusion, that 
mankind are members of one family, the posterity of the same 
parents. 
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An objection of some apparent force has, however, been 
raised against this conclusion, of a chronological nature. Mrs. 
Somerville, in her admirable work on ‘Physical Geography, 
states the following fact:—‘The national appearance of the 
‘ Ethiopians, Persians, and Jews, has not varied for more than 
‘ three thousand years, as appears from the ancient Egyptian 
‘ paintings in the tomb of Rhameses the Great, discovered at 
‘ Thebes by Belzoni.’-—Vol. ii. p. 255. An inference from this 
fact is thus expressed in Gliddon’s ‘ Ancient Egypt :-—‘ Shall 
‘not the ethnographer, versed in Egyptian lore, proclaim the 
‘ fact, (?) that the physiological, craniological, capillary, and 
* cuticular distinctions of the human race existed on the first 
‘ distribution of mankind throughout the earth?’ *—page 31. 
That distinctions of colour have prevailed among mankind for 
thousands of years must be conceded, but from this it by 
no means follows that they have always existed. Neither 
is time specified by us as a cause of colour, although such is 
assumed to have been the case in these words of Gliddon:— 
‘Four thousand years have not had the slightest effect in 
whitening Negroes.’ That colour remains the same during 
the continuance of the same physical condition, accords exactly 
with our view; and the instance referred to is, therefore, its 
confirmation. There appears, however, to be much misconeep- 
tion about the period of time absolutely necessary for the full 
operation of external influences on the human frame. Changes 
of conformation and complexion are not effected in one or two 
generations ; nevertheless, the lapse of a few centuries affords 
time enough for physical causes to exhibit their effects on a 
race of men. We have already enumerated the changes that 
resulted from altered circumstances, in the course of some cen- 
turies, among the Turks, Hungarian nobility, Jews, Berberines, 
and Irish. Lyell even observed a perceptible improvement in 
the domestic Negro slaves of America, indicative of the influ- 
ence of climate and civilization on the great-grandchildren of 
the natives of Africa. 

But the objection is directed chiefly against Biblical chro- 
nology, which is affirmed to be irreconcileable with the exist- 
ence of black men four thousand years ago, except on the 
hypothesis of the original distinctness of stocks. Certainly, 

* Similar sentiments subversive of the truthfulness of the Mosaic records we 
regret to find in the following recent work by the same author :—‘ Otia Egyptiaca, 
or Discourses on Egyptian Archeology and Hieroglyphical Discoveries, by 
George R. Gliddon,’ 1849. The interesting facts with which this book abounds, 


and the undoubted ability of the writer, increase our regret at his hasty and un- 
sound inferences, 
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the 4197 years that appear in our English version to have inter- 
vened between the Deluge and the present moment, are an 
insufficient period for the migrations and changes to which 
reference has been made. But has the chronology appended 
to our Bible the authority of revelation, or is it merely the 
result of human reckoning? Bunsen says: ‘ As regards the 
‘ Jewish computation of time, the study of scripture had long 
‘convinced me that there is in the Old Testament no con- 
‘nected chronology prior to Solomon. All that now passes for 
‘asystem of ancient chronology, beyond that fixed point, is 
‘ the melancholy legacy of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
‘turies; a compound of intentional deceit and utter miscon- 
‘ception of the principles of historical research.’—{ Egypt, 
vol. i., Pref. viii.) Archbishop Usher is the author of that 
chronology which appears in the English Bible, and which 
long since was proved incorrect by the learned Dr. Hales, who 
adopted the more extended periods of the Septuagint, in pre- 
ference to the computation from the Hebrew Scriptures. As 
the dates of the Deluge in these authorities are respectively 
3200 B.c., and 2348 B.c., by adopting the former, or Septuagint 
date, Dr. Hales gained 852 years for the dispersion of man- 
kind, and the rise of the primitive empires. 

More time, however, than this may have elapsed, for there are 
existing monuments in Egypt, whose age would seem to date 
from a much earlier time. Chinese historical books and Indian 
monuments have, in the present century, been successively the 
subject of study to chronologers. But Egyptian papyri and 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, with the Cuneiform records, recently 
found by Layard at Nineveh, seem destined to furnish us with 
a system of chronology that will completely harmonize every 
result of modern research with the volume of revelation. It 
has been well said by Goethe, that ‘ chronology is one of the 
‘most difficult sciences, requiring a combination of distinct 
‘ branches of knowledge, and the application of an extensive 
* variety of mental faculties.’ Only recently has it been pos- 
sible to pursue this science with any prospect of success in its 
bearing on the primeval history of man, although each year has 
added to the mass of facts that required an extension of the 
received chronology. In the unsettled state of this science, no 
precise date can yet be assigned for the Deluge ; but all testi- 
mony is in favour of a more remote period than that founded 
on the Masorete Hebrew text, the Samaritan, the Septuagint, 
and on the Jewish chronicler Josephus—so that the chrono- 
logical objection to our statements is pointless, being based 
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on the assumption of the correctness of Archbishop Usher’s 
calculation. 

It is in the highest degree satisfactory to know that the 
chronological data of scripture do not demand such a limitation 
of post-diluvian time as the figures affixed to the pages of our 
‘ Authorized Version’ denote. The scriptural data give all the 
latitude that modern scientific investigations can require, so as 
to remove from the Christian church all ground for fear about 
the results to which such researches may lead. Ethnology is 
passing through the same ordeal as Astronomy in former days, 
and Geology more recently. Knowledge of any kind that ap- 
proaches the limits of revealed truth, seems destined, for a time 
at least, to be abused both by the friends and the foes of the 
latter. The believing part of the community frown on a new- 
born science, as an unwelcome intruder bent on defiling the 
temple of truth; while unbelievers greet her with a smile in- 
dicative of the hope that a fresh ally to their cause has appeared. 
But intelligent Christians will ever cherish too strong a confi- 
dence in the infallibility of biblical statements, to be alarmed 
at the progress of inquiry in any direction. The Bible repels 
not, but invites inquiry, for it declares the Creator of all things 
and the Author of Revelation to be one and the same Being. 
Consistency the most complete is therefore to be expected 
between the word and the works of God; and science after 
science has ranged itself on the side of scripture, forming a 
guard of honour to revealed religion. Ethnology takes not the 
lowest rank among these, having already testified to the truth of 
no unimportant part of Holy Writ. 

The conclusions arrived at in this article, are of deepest in- 
terest to the philanthropist. He feels the obligation to alleviate 
the miseries of mankind; seeking freedom for the slave, educa- 
tion for the ignorant, and moral teaching for the depraved. 
Community of nature proclaims the relationship subsisting be- 
tween man and man, awakening sympathy for the needy and 
destitute, and suggesting plans for their relief. And great is 
the encouragement to be gathered from the capacity of man, 
even the most degraded, for improvement. His animal may 
have subdued and almost annihilated his rational nature, but 
the latter is not extinct even in the Bushman and Australian. 
The fostering care of the friend of man will gradually elevate 
the receding forehead, removing from the face the signs of 
sensuality, and restoring the lineaments of civilization. Moral 
means thus manifest their power to effect physical changes, 
while these are indicative of the triumph of reason over the 
material building in which it dwells. 
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CoNSIDERABLE interest begins to attach itself to the subject of 
the ethics of art; and it is high time that it should be so. Art 
has suffered, and, in a Jess degree, religion and morality have 
suffered, for want of some settled understanding concerning 
their relationships. That such deficiency does really exist, 
and to an extent which is very surprising, for times when few 
things are esteemed too slight to merit learned investigation, 
may be inferred from the confession of Mr. Ruskin, who, 
although he knows more of the matter than most people, 
admits that he is in almost total darkness concerning the 
practical result of art upon the moral and religious condition of 
men and nations. We trust, before long, to welcome some 
carefully-considered treatise upon this magnificent theme : may 
we not hope that Mr. Ruskin himself will be induced to take 
up and thoroughly sift a question, the importance of which it is 
evident he very deeply feels? No other living writer could 
so well perform the task. It demands for its fulfilment much 
general learning, a highly educated taste for, and a technical 
knowledge of, art; genius to perceive, and courage to state 
new truth; and (what, in combination with these qualities, 
has of late times been rare) a devout and humble soul. 
The author of ‘ Modern Painters,’ and the ‘ Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, is the man for the work. But, whoever does it, 
let us hope that it will be done in an uncompromising manner ; 
in authorship, as in all else, absolute honesty is infinitely the 
best policy. No doctrine, however true, can prosper if it be 
propounded timidly; half-statements are like half-measures, 
they are lost themselves, and lose the makers of them. Let no 
man, who is afraid to be laughed at by fools and knaves un- 
dertake to define the relationships of art and religion. 
NO. XX. GG 
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Tn the absence of anything more satisfactory, our readers may 
find a few random thoughts of our own upon the ethics of art not 
unacceptable. These thoughts fall under the following heads: 
first, the nature of art, and its d priori aptitude or inaptitude for 
the true service of the soul; secondly, the history of art, and of 
what we can gather concerning its effects; thirdly, the cha- 
racters of artists; and, lastly, the future prospects and possi- 
bilities of art as a teacher. 

Before we inquire into the influence of art, let us determine what 
we mean by the word. All, save some small party of sen- 
sualists, agree that art is something which ought to have an 
elevating power; and it is now generally believed that many 
works, which centuries have stamped with fame, were intended 
to exert such power. It is also very commonly held, that works 
which all persons of authoritative taste agree to call works of 
art, do actually elevate and benefit the student of them: of this, 
however, there are certain doubts, which are plausible enough 
to deserve attention, and to demand confutation or confirmation ; 
to these we shall attend by-and-by. 

It follows, from the general admission that art must have, 
for one of its conditions, a tendency to elevate (whether it 
does so or not is another question), that that which is lite- 
rally imitative of what men ordinarily see in things around 
them is not art, since, as a rule, such imitation can have 
no such tendency. And historically we know, that the best 
kinds of art have not been literally imitative; that is to say, 
literal imitation has generally been so far subordinated to 
something else as to allow, upon occasion, of its very manifest 
abandonment and sacrifice. Edward Dodwell, in his ‘Tour 
in Greece, remarks that the modern Greeks hold in abomi- 
nation the statues and paintings resembling life which adorn 
the churches of other countries. When he endeavoured to 
convince them that there was no more harm in good paintings 
than in the wretched daubs which they admired in their own 
churches, they endeavoured to convince him that the unlike- 
ness to reality constituted the excellence of these representa- 
tions. Now, although such an absence of literal imitation can 
never constitute the merit of a work of art, it may be ques- 
tioned whether, in the presence of other attributes of art, it may 
not add to and purify the effect. There is a peculiar charm in 
the works of Cimabue, Giotti, and others, prior to what is com- 
monly regarded as the best Italian era, for which we can only 
account, by attributing it to the open disavowal, by those 
painters, of any attempt at imitating external nature, farther 
than was needful for the conveyance of their thought. In the 
subsequent styles of painting, which, while they were the 
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results of truly artistical mind, aspired also to a precise and 
skilful representation of natural appearances, the attention of 
the spectator is liable to be distracted, if not wholly diverted, 
from the all-important meaning to secondary matters. The 
prayer of the great artist, who requires that he may ‘ fit au- 
dience find, though few, is not likely to be granted to him who 
labours to make his productions interesting, also, to those who, 
in common with the birds that pecked at the grapes of the 
ancient painter, can recognise and approve nothing beyond 
a more or less complete literal resemblance to natural ob- 
jects. All really great artists have perceived the comparative 
worthlessness of literal verisimilitude. In most cases, vio- 
lations of literal likeness, by artists of the generally imi- 
tative schools, are only of negative purpose; that is, to get rid 
of some difficulty standing in the way of another and more 
important object. Shakespeare, however, presents us with an 
instance of the most violent departure from natural verisimili- 
tude, which not only serves an important negative end, but 
provides also a most striking artifice in the construction of his 
drama; we refer to the porter’s speech, which has so long 
puzzled the commentators on ‘ Macbeth.’ By this passage 
Shakespeare, in a surprising manner, has broken the continuity 
of the time, without disturbing that of the action, the unchecked 
rapidity of which is an essential element in ‘Macbeth. It is 
the middle of the night: Lady Macbeth and her husband have 
retired, warned by a knocking at the gate, ‘lest occasion should 
show them to be watchers ;’ the knocking continues all the while 
the porter is uttering his soliloquy, which is purposely dis- 
cordant in itself and with the adjacent portions of the play, 
though it is far from being altogether mal-d-propos ; he at last 
opens the gate, but by that time it is ‘good morrow; every- 
body is up; Macduff is going to wake Duncan at the appointed 
hour; and the reader, or spectator, has not perceived that 
a few seconds of time have represented the best part of a night. 

If likeness to natural objects as men commonly behold them, is 
to be regarded as constituting art, art must, of course, be ex- 
cellent in proportion to the perfection of that likeness; and 
Madame Tussaud’s waxwork exhibition must rank above the 
Vatican. Taking the lowest kind of art, namely, that which 
treats of external facts and phenomena for their own sake—is 
not its essential character the power of showing things in a new 
light, that is, as we do not see them? This negative quality of 
art is, however, so widely admitted at present, that we need 
dwell upon it no longer. 

It is, indeed, true that there is a large class of persons 
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whose souls have been so constituted or degraded, that 
nothing but mere imitation of what they have seen or felt 
will touch them—persons who, by no amount of outward 
cultivation, will be able to comprehend the assertion, that 
true art is, to those who can receive it, a real revelation ; 
‘ the light that never was, by sea or land, is to them darkness ; 
the simplicity and frequent worldly ignorance of the man of 
genius are to them folly; if they use the word genius at all, 
they apply it to flashily informed cleverness, and the emotional 
correlative of mere cleverness, ‘ sensibility ; an excitable tem- 
perament, and feelings that flash in the pan, stand with them 
for enthusiasm ; and the calm will that ‘scorns delights and 
lives laborious days, working with power resembling that which 
lifts a coast-line for a thousand miles, passes with them for 
cold plodding, and a sort of perversion of stupidity to good 
purposes. It is a great, though indirect commendation of art, 
that persons of this stamp—and, be it remarked, they are pretty 
equally distributed among all ranks of society—usually exhibit 
a similar incapacity for the appreciation or assimilation of every 
kind of substantial worth: their morality is prudence ; their 
spirituality, too often, conceited and unsteady impulse ; 
* And when they travel right, it is 
With strain and vulgar emphasis ; 


Not like the meek and mighty stars 
Progressing swift in silent cars.’ 


To this order of persons the artist does not appeal. 

To come to positive characters: Art resolves itself into two 
great kinds, namely, direct, and indirect or symbolical, repre- 
sentation. Direct representation, if it is artistical, is always 
ideal—an excellent word, but one which has been discredited 
by frequent abuse. The great French critic, M. Quatremere 
de Quincy, thus describes it: ‘The ideal does not here mean 
‘that which people are accustomed exclusively to attach to 
‘the term; that is to say, the beautiful par excellence. Each 
‘class of object or subject, in the wide range of imitation, 
‘has its ideal; its character generalized, and brought, by the 
* genius of art, to the idea, or distinct image, which becomes, at 
‘one and the same time, for the imagination its type; for the 
‘mind its definition ; for the eye its copy.’ A pig of Morland’s, 
for example, is the ideal of a pig; and the Apollo Belvidere is 
the ideal of a beautiful young man; and the merit of the pig 
and of the Apollo consists, not in their accurate resemblance to 
the pigs and human beings about us, but in their being, seve- 
rally, more piggish and more human than anything that we 
have ever seen, or ever shall see. This delineation of the 
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spirit and intention, so to speak, of Nature, instead of her exact 
forms and real results, seems, upon the face of it, to be a very 
powerful means of instructing the soul in the most worthy kinds 
of knowledge. 

Let it not be supposed that the faculty of accurate imitation 
is to be slighted. On the contrary, it is an essential stepping- 
stone to the representation of that which is above imitation. 
Constantly, indeed, imitation is well worth having for its own 
sake: many who cannot perceive the beauty of a natural object 
are quite capable of recognising its transcript in a picture, poem, 
or statue; for in these beauty is separated from distracting cir- 
cumstances. There are faces, forms, characters, landscapes, 
and skies, which are not to be excelled by art; but such high 
natural revelations confine themselves wonderfully to the eye 
of the born artist, and require to be clothed anew by him, in 
order to become visible to the common gaze. In this kind of 
imitation, however, the ideal is still at work: the artist detects 
and selects the essential, rejecting non-essentials ; the faculty 
of such detection and selection being of a piece with the mind’s 
creative power. There are also moments of feeling, of which 
often we think little at the time, but to which, as to the epocha 
of our lives, the most of us look back. These the memory 
commonly fails to restore; and yet, be it joyful or sad, or even 
terrible, and in its full recurrence to be dreaded, past feeling 
comes, with inexpressible charms, to the recollection. Now, 
among the many attributes which go to make the artist, espe- 
cially the poet, is the power of remembering emotion; and he 
often does the work of a true artist in recalling that emotion, 
without change or adornment, to minds which have unwil- 
lingly forgotten it. 

It may aid the attainment of some distinct notion of art, and 
of its ethical capacities, if we say that the artistic is, in all its 
range, the antithesis of the scientific. The scientific deals ex- 
clusively with second causes, and our common language and 
thoughts are, perhaps unavoidably, impregnated with this ele- 
ment. The artistic confines itself, no less exclusively, to phe- 
nomena and to the First Cause, and takes note of no relation- 
ships between the former and the latter, but such as are 
immediate and direct. The artist does not regard phenomena 
as unreal, but rather as the only realities, apart from his soul 
and from God: he says with Goethe— — 

‘ They are not shadows which compose a dream ; 
I know they are eternal, for they are.’ 
From this it results that artistical expression is always absolute ; 
and that the poet, as Dryden says, is a lawgiver; and that true 
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poetry, as Aristotle says, is the most philosophical of all writing. 
Donne writes very poetically— 
‘ We have added to the world Virginia, and sent 
Two new stars lately to the firmament.’ 
Here the phenomena—that is to say, the facts considered only 
in their effects, and apart from the method of their origin—are 
alone regarded ; and the mind delights in beholding the simple 
result of a couple of scientific discoveries conveyed in its 
simplest possible form. The noblest examples of this rule of 
poetical expression are to be found in the Bible and in the 
Apocrypha : ‘Thou coveredst it (the earth) with the deep as 
‘with a garment; the waters stood above the mountains; at 
‘thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy thunders they hasted 
‘away; they go up by the mountains ; they go down by the valleys 
‘into that place which thou hast founded for them; thou hast set a 
‘bound which they may not pass over, that they turn not again to 
‘cover the earth. . . . . He looketh on the earth, and it trem- 
*bleth. . . . . He toucheth the hills, and they smoke,’ (Psalm 
civ). ‘The beauty of heaven, the glory of the stars, an orna- 
‘ment giving light in the highest places of the Lord: at the 
“commandment of the Holy One, they will stand in their order, 
“and never faint in their watches. Look upon the rainbow, and 
‘praise him that made it; very beautiful is it in the brightness 
‘thereof: it compasseth the heavens about with a glorious 
‘circle, and the hands of the Most High have bended it’? (Eccle- 
siasticus xiii.) The phenomena italicised are treated without 
any reference to gravitation, ‘theories of the earth, astrono- 
mical or optical laws. They are described as they seem to a 
child-like and religious mind ; and here, as is oftener the case 
than most people suppose, the appearance is identical with the 
reality. It is this characteristic of expression which has con- 
ferred never-fading beauty and life upon the writings of poets 
who have not attempted any task higher than the artistical 
transcription of separate thoughts, facts, and natural images; 
and it is this, also, which has endowed the productions of the 
greatest artists with a permanence far beyond that which 
attaches to the works of the philosopher or the theologian. 
Whether we read, in William Browne, of 
* Homely towns, 
Sweetly environ’d with the daisied downs,’ 

or rise, with Dante, into regions of thought and feeling, where 
Time becomes the mystery, and not Eternity, we find our 
delight to be still dependent, in no small measure, upon the 
circumstance that we meet the feeling, fact, or thought, face to 
face, instead of being required to stumble prosaically ‘about it 
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and about it.’ Here, then, is another general quality which 
must favour the notion that Art is peculiarly adapted to become 
a teacher of the soul. 

The attribute last described confers upon Art a power of 
extreme brevity, and consequent pregnancy ; and this brevity 
and pregnancy may be indefinitely increased, in the hands of 
the great artist, by the means which he has of suggesting more 
than he explicitly affirms. When should we have done, if we 
attempted to write in full all the truth that is intentionally sug- 
gested in some one of Shakspeare’s plays? This pregnancy 
is a great advantage in the teaching of art, especially at a time 
when books have so increased that our imperfect national 
library counts more than a dozen miles of crowded shelves. 

The foregoing remarks chiefly concern the mode of expres- 
sion which is employed by Art: the thing to be expressed is 
reality, of whatever kind. Itis a mistake, in modern times preva- 
lent in proportion to the degradation of art, to suppose that its 
highest and fittest, not to say its essential object, is the direct 
representation of beauty—of beauty either merely physical, or of 
physical beauty operating as the symbol of the soul’s excellence. 
This, truly, was a leading idea of pagan art; witness its opposite 
extremes in the Apollo and the Laocoon. But pagan art is of 
small importance to the present question: its remains are few, 
and it can never be revived. Beauty is one among the many 
realities which Art now grasps. The artist reveals reality 
whenever he exhibits or suggests the true relation of any object 
to the rest of the universe. Such relation constitutes its reality ; 
reality, in this sense, is by no means a familiar sight to ordinary 
men, and the revelation of it seems calculated to be extremely 
edifying. Be the object an event, or a series of events, a man’s 
character, a moral law, an emotion, the human form, a cloud, or 
a stone, the artist invests it with its proper life, and teaches it to 
proclaim its peculiar lesson, by abolishing the state of isolation 
in which it commonly presents itself to us, and exhibiting it as 
an integral portion of nature: we say of nature, because the 
assertion, as it stands thus, answers to the whole sphere of Art 
of which there is at present any popular knowledge in England. 
Of super-nature—of truly spiritual life, as the subject of Art, we 
are not accustomed to hear much talk. Properly devotional 
Art flourished most extensively in Spain; but Spanish poetry 
and Spanish painting are not widely studied or understood ; 
partly because few learn the language, and since Spanish 
paintings out of Spain are rare; partly because the very excel- 
lence of such artists as Calderon and Velasquez must of itself 
condemn them to general neglect in times of a general absence 
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of religious fervour. The early Italian painters were devo- 
tional; but they likewise fill but a restricted space in that 
commonly and heartily recognised domain of Art to which 
alone we would here make reference. Michael Angelo and 
Raphael rest their claims to be called devotional artists chiefly 
upon the generally religious character of the subjects chosen by 
them. It is true that the former was a man of religious feeling; 
but his devotion was not sufficient for the infusion of his 
works with any very high degree of that feeling. It is not to 
be supposed that the lover of the Fornarina should afford us 
higher lessons of unearthly love. Concerning Raphael’s 
greatest effort, the Transfiguration, Frederick Schlegel justly 
writes—‘ The subject altogether is treated with a superficial, 
‘lightly-kindled enthusiasm; not with that simple, earnest 
‘power—that profound meditation and deep devotion, with 
‘which the reverential love of the earlier masters would have 
‘ approached a subject so truly divine and holy.’ 

Reality of any kind being the fit subject for the artist to show 
forth in his works, the artist who is in earnest—and there have 
been true artists who have only played—will devote himself 
to the exposition of the highest realities of which he is cog- 
nizant. Now the artist, or the man of genius, is capable not only 
of perceiving realities with much greater vividness than other 
men, but also of perceiving realities of a higher kind than are 
seen by any other men, save those in whom God’s Spirit more 
especially dwells. That Genius is a kind of natural religion is, 
indeed, true in a much deeper sense than is ordinarily believed by 
the utterers of that criticalcommon-place. Originality, the prime 
element of genius, is no more nor less than a practical faith in 
the ‘Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world’—accepting these words in their most literal sense, as 
applicable to the light which every reflective man, Christian or 
not, must find within him, and which he must acknowledge to 
be not himself; although, or rather say because, he sees it 
to be the ground of his personality. Originality may be cul- 
tivated. Judging from what we know personally, and have 
read concerning original men, we find reason to conclude that 
whenever originality has existed in a remarkable degree, it has 
been carefully cultivated. Probably, there are few persons who 
might not become original in what is now unfortunately a re- 
markable degree, could they only be impressed with the universal 
worth of originality. It is, however, a much more ordinary 
quality than it is commonly believed to be. Religion and 
originality are so far allied that, in active life, the first very fre- 
quently demands the aid of the last. 
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Genius seems to be little more than a perfectly honest 
intellect, the character of its productions being, of course, 
greatly modified by circumstances of bodily health, tempera- 
ment, &c., but, above all, by the condition of the other of 
the three great constituents of man, his will and affections. 
If these are likewise right, the intellect will be universally 
efficient, for it will have the help of the imagination, which 
can only flourish in company with goodness. If the will and 
affections are wrong, the intellect can succeed only in the pro- 
secution of physical science. These and other considerations 
which these will suggest, concerning the subject of art, and the 
nature of the artistic faculty, render it highly probable that 
the productions of art are suited to promote the welfare of 
those whom they address. 

We do not think that we can advance the purpose of this 
our first batch of reflections better than by concluding them 
with the following passage from the pages of our cotemporary, 
the North British Review :— 


‘ A sense of the true position of art as a teacher pervades and ren- 
ders valid the writings of many critics, who have nowhere formally 
recognised the nature of that position. But the absence of such 
recognition, we are disposed to believe, has been the result, not so 
much of the difficulty that has been felt to be attendant upon making 
it, as of the boldness which its statement has hitherto demanded. Our 
best critics 


* Have heard the Muses in a ring, 
Ay, round about Jove’s altar sing.’ 


But whenever they have treated of them under this relationship, it 
has been a question of the Muses and Jove, and not of the arts and 
the religion of Christ; in other words, the relationship has always 
been discussed in a mood of pagan sentiment, and not according to a 
straightforward Christian method. It has been the inevitable con- 
sequence of their ill-understood position, that too little honour, and 
too much, has been attributed to the arts. Upon one hand, the word 
imagination has been regarded as a general expression for all that is 
unsubstantial; upon the other, its true substantiality has been impaired 
by exaltation to the highest place among the attributes of the soul. 
- . « However much modern art, so called, may have been the 
degeneration of art into an aimless imitation of natural objects and 
passions, with no consideration of their claim, or absence of claim, to 
artistical repetition, it is not to be doubted that art of every kind took 
its earliest and boldest flights in the immediate region of religion; and 
it may be affirmed, without fear of rational dispute, that the soul of 
art is gone when religion has wholly taken her departure. It follows 
from this truth, that an irreligious criticism must needs be insufficient; 
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and yet the spirit of almost all our criticism has been irreligious, 
Religion herself has not been blameless in this matter. During the 
last three centuries she has given little or no encouragement to her 
handmaiden, whose defection, together with that of her interpreter, 
criticism, and philosophy in general, which is the criticism of nature, 
has not been entirely unprovoked.’ 

We are now to inquire how far the apparent aptitude of art 
to advance the cultivation of man has been confirmed by 
history. At the outset, we are met by a very startling con- 
sideration—namely, the extreme fewness of those to whom 
true art seems to appeal, and the apparent impossibility that 
the influence of art, if individually good, can ever be wide 
enough to justify the artist’s sacrifice of time, energy, and 
‘practical’ activity. How great, how popularly impracticable 
is the degree of cultivation which seems to be acquired for an 
extensive appreciation of art! Does it not appear as if art 
were one of the highest ends, rather than a simple mean of 
education! To this we answer, first, that art has not always 
had its present esoteric character, that more favourable circum- 
stances than at present exist have immeasurably facilitated its 
operation ; and secondly, that if those who are capable of re- 
ceiving profit from art had always been, and always were to be, 
as few, in proportion to the mass, as they now are, the artist 
would probably still be justified in pursuing his heart-absorbing, 
and, too often, heart-wearing vocation. 

It is an historical fact that true art, at the times in which it 
has greatly flourished, has not been unpopular. There are two 
circumstances which, in such times, have produced an extensive 
appreciation of it. In the first place, every great development 
of art has had a peculiar and popularly comprehensible adapta- 
tion to the time and place of its occurrence; and this very 
adaptation at future times, and in other places, has become an 
obstacle in the way of any very general effect. So true, indeed, 
is this remark, that we find entire periods, and those highly 
civilized periods, during which the art of a preceding age has 
been wholly without effect, even upon the students and lovers of 
the subject in its general form. In the building of the Cathedral 
of Strasbourg, a hundred thousand artists worked night and 
day. (We use the word artists advisedly, because, it is a well 
known fact that the Gothic masons were left to their own 
direction in the minor details of their work.) Four centuries 
afterwards, there were not to be found in Europe a hundred 
men who possessed any adequate feeling for the work which 
had been produced, and certainly, therefore, appreciated by the 
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enthusiasm of a whole nation. A pure feeling for Greek 
sculpture, so rare now, was once so common, that the people 
of Cnidus refused to part with the chef-d’euvre of Praxitiles to 
Nicomedes, who offered, in exchange, to relieve them from a 
great national burthen; and this famous statue continued to 
figure upon the coins of the Cnidians. The fact is, that great 
artists, like other great teachers, ‘commonly outrun the time in 
the direction which it is spontaneously taking; and it is, there- 
fore, a quite comprehensible thing that the circle of their 
admirers should contract, or wholly vanish, when the tendencies 
of the age fall into a new, or contrary direction. The other cir- 
cumstance to be noticed is one which is not less favourable to 
the popularity of an art at the time of its development. It is 
well known that the several developments of art have always 
been totally unprecedented in their kind; so unprecedented, that 
the canons of criticism, arising from the analysis of preceding 
developments, have always been manifestly inapplicable to the 
new school. The artists have, therefore, taken their own way; 
and, what is ethically of more importance, those to whom they 
have appealed have been able to take their own way also; their 
hearts have been open to the new influence, because the base itch 
of criticism has not scaled them over in that particular direction. 
They have only to learn; the difficult, with most, the impossible 
task of unlearning, has not to be performed; they come to the 
discipline of the new teacher in the only condition in which a 
true teacher can be approached with profit, namely, as babes 
desiring the sincere milk of his word. The humility, caused 
by a conscious ignorance of what that teacher has to impart, 
renders average minds receptive of his influence to a degree 
which is afterwards rare among the best cultivated students, 
and impossible in the genuine and professed ‘connoisseur.’ How 
far this humility is likely to be generally regained is, therefore, 
a question of high concern to those who would estimate the 
future value of art; but it is a question upon which we must 
not enter now. 

Striking as has commonly been the reception of a new art, 
and largely as we may therefore estimate its direct effects, it is 
likely that its most important operation has ever been, and 
always will be, indirect. The soft and equably distributed 
light of a clouded day is all from the sun, although we behold 
him not; and how much of the gentle life of modern civilization 
may we not consider to be derived from sources no less invisible 
to the general eye? Whenever art has really no place, or is 
only existent in its lower kinds, there we discover, in manners, 
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coarseness; in morality, the harshness and narrowness of the 
‘ didactic ;’ and in religion, a certain inclination to ferocity, the 
obvious result of acting and thinking absolutely, in the absence 
of that sense of harmony which it seems to be the first office of 


art to engender and to cultivate. 


Some remarkable facts in the history of art, and apparently 
much to art’s discredit, must here be examined. Although it is 
true that art ‘has taken its first and boldest flights in the 
immediate region of religion,’ it is too true also that it is with 
the decay of religion that the origin of art has been thus closely 
associated. 

Dr. Louis Batissier, in his ‘Elements d’Aschéologie Na- 
tionale, writes justly, ‘who has not remarked that the poets 
‘and prose writers laughed at Jupiter and his Olympus, while 
*Phidias and Praxitiles were engaged upon their sublime 
‘ divinities of marble, which people admired, but did not adore? 
‘Was not Erasmus casting his sarcasms, Rabelais his irony 
‘against Catholic worship, at the time when Raphael, Leonardo 
‘ da Vinci, Titian, and Michel Angelo were surpassing the finest 
‘spirits of pagan antiquity?’ Let the reader call to mind the 
dozen or so of popes, whose pontificates were contemporaneous 
with the life of the artist last named. Leo the Tenth was 
much above the average degree of respectability; and of him 
Guicciardini, in a sketch which is, upon the whole, certainly 
meant to be favourable, writes, ‘To a remarkable easiness of 
‘manner he added a most profound dissimulation, with which he 
‘ circumvented every one in the beginning of his pontificate, and 
‘ thus passed for a very good prince; I dare not say an apostolical 
‘goodness, for in our corrupt times the goodness of a pontiff is 
‘ commended when he does not surpass the wickedness of other men. 
That the popes were the true representatives of their subjects is 
sufficiently proved by the unpopularity of the religious Adrian. 
If it be denied that these times did, in fact, exhibit the highest 
development of Italian art—if we are referred back to those of 
Dante and Cimabue, we are met by many proofs that we have 
not arrived at any very much better state of things. Boccaccio 
could not have written and become exceedingly popular in any 

but times of considerable religious degradation ; and whatever 
Puseyite architects may affirm to the contrary, it is historically 
demonstrable, that some of the architectural splendours of that 
era owe their existence quite as much to municipal jealousies 
and emulations, as to efforts for the advancement of the glory 
of God. A writer, from whom we have already quoted, says, 
plausibly at least— 
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‘ The fact that religion has been in a state of decline during the 
most completely artistical ages, might appear to make against the 
utility of the services of art. But it can no longer appear to do so, 
when we remember what are the conditions of artistical production. 
The profound fable of the pagan mythology made the Muses the 


daughters of Memory. It is as impossible for the artist to depict an. 


emotion while himself within its primary influence, as it would be for 
him to delineate an object stationed at less than the focal distance of 
his vision. Never was a good love-song made by a poet in love, but 
when his passion has only lately ceased to agitate his life, when every 
recollection fills his heart with tender, but undisturbing echoes, when 
he can stand off and regard his affection as an object, then may he tell 
it abroad in words which will serve lovers for their love language, and 
startle pulseless bosoms with the truth, that they also have been young 
and passionate. As it is with the emotion of an individual, so it is 
with that of a nation or an age: a secondary emotion, namely, that 
which is exerted during the period of vivid and immediate recollec- 
tion, constitutes the proper inspiration of the artist. But this inspi- 
ration, once gone forth, whether under the form of architecture, poetry, 
sculpture, music, or painting, remains an everlasting memento of the 
primary sentiment—a means, possibly, of reviving it, and an invaluable 
expression for it, if ever it should be revived. Thus, then, the truth 
that the best periods of art have followed, and have not been coin- 
cident with those of religion, has nothing to do with the question of 
the usefulness of art in the service of her divine mistress and 
mother.’ 


Another, and a much more important consideration, one 
which has caused the most serious doubts concerning the worth 
of art, is that which relates to the moral character of artists, or 
rather to the popular notions of that character. Leaving it to 
the reader to determine for himself as to the probable fairness 
of any inferences which have been arrived at by the reversal of 
the rule that we should judge of the tree by its fruits, we shall 
endeavour to discover what weight there lies in the usual argu- 
ments on this matter. Inactivity, self-indulgence, and a gene- 
tally sensual temperament, are the charges which are ordinarily 
made against the character of the artist. If these charges are 
to have any force against the nature of art itself, it must be 
shown that they are true in proportion to the strength and in- 
tensity of the artistical character; but we do not find this to 
have been the case. Where shall we look for a higher name in 
art than that of the eminent soldier at Marathon, Salamis, and 
Platza, who, in his own epitaph, dwells upon his arduous ser- 
vices for the military glory of the state, making no allusion to 
his invention and perfection of tragic poetry ; or that of Crom- 
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well’s diligent and self-denying secretary, of whom the mighty 
Muse was habitually propitiated by fasting and prayer; or that 
of the minister at Weimar, who submitted himself to a life-long 
course of discipline in order to the development of his gift; or 
that of the prudent manager of the Globe Theatre, turning Lord 
Southampton’s present of a thousand pounds to the best ac- 
count, and retiring with high self-consideration when he had 
fulfilled his calling; or that of the wise, patriotic, and successful 
defender of Monte San Miniato and Florence against the siege 
of the Prince of Orange—the painter of the Last Judgment, 
and the plodding superintendent of marble quarries at the 
bidding of the low-minded Leo? In this class of artist, we 
certainly do not discover any justification of the foregoing 
accusations. The inference in disfavour of art is, therefore, 
null and void, although the charge should be fully substantiated 
with respect to any lower class. Of artists, regarded indiscri- 
minately as a body, the numerical majority, perhaps, deserves 
the common censure. One of them laments, in a ¢ Complaint 
to his Muse,’ 


* Thou slackenest all my nerves of industry 
By making them so oft to be 
The tinkling strings of thy loose minstrelsy. 
Whoever this world’s happiness would see, 
Must as completely cast off thee, 
As they who only Heaven desire, 
Do from the world retire.’ 


‘These are words which would fit the case of many; but fancy 
~the scorn of Milton at one who should have counted him or 
any other ‘ poet Sage’ among ‘ such cattle!’ If he himself 
sometimes admired and imitated the speaker of these lines, it 
only proves what, indeed, we all know, that Cowley was no 
such man as the ‘ loose minstrelsy’ with which he occasionally 
diverted himself, tended, but only tended, to make him. Al- 
though it is not at all necessary, for the stability of the argu- 
ment, yet for the excuse of a number of men to whom the 
world is deeply indebted, let us remind the reader that ‘ every 
* condition has its peculiar temptations, every habit its conse- 
* quential weaknesses, and that every body of men stands repre- 
‘sented, to the opinion of the world, by its worst members. 
‘ The temptations and weaknesses of a contemplative condition 
* and habit are, however, of a nature to produce results more 
‘ popularly interesting than the sins of selfishness, pride, avarice, 
‘ &c., which are severally the predominant failings of classes 
‘engaged in other special spheres of action. Again, there is 
‘ no other order of men, besides the ministry, whose characters 
“are so generally investigated, as are those of the votaries of 
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‘the fine arts; because, with the exception named, in no other 
‘ease is character felt to be so intimately connected with an 
‘occupation and its products.’ 

The question of the religion of artists is rendered obscure 
by the very excellence of the mode by which art expresses 
religion, and by the extreme importance which all true artists 
will attach to language, and their consequent diffidence and 
caution in speaking of what they, more than other people, must 
feel to be unspeakable. We do not remember any instance 
of a great poet who should be described, in the absolute 
sense, as irreligious. Burns and Campbell were not irreligious, 
though an acute sense and dread of inconsistency made them 
ashamed to be thought religious. They are great poets. Of 
Shelley and Keats we cannot think so highly as it is becoming 
the fashion to think. Neither was Lord Byron a great poet; for 
should a man be called so whose sentiment and metaphysics 
nauseate one, as his do? There are good ‘ physical force’ pas- 
sages in his tales, but it would be difficult to discover ten con- 
secutive lines of classical execution in all his works. His repu- 
tation with the rising generation rests almost as much upon 
Goethe’s praise of him, as that of some of our minor poets at 
one time did upon the praise of Doctor Johnson; and yet it is 
certain that Goethe never knew English well enough to form 
any sound judgment upon the matter. With regard to the 
characters of artists, let us finally remark, that all the diffi- 
culties which should make us wary in judging ill of any man, 
operate with tenfold force when we endeavour to judge the 
artist. As Mr. Monckton Milnes, in his ‘Life of Keats, most 
truly reminds us, the works of the artist ‘ are his works indeed; 
if, then, we must judge him, let us judge him by these, and not 
by action, inaction, or apparent self-indulgence, which, by an 
almost invariably peculiar physical temperament in the artist, 
are deprived of the significance that we may venture, with 
charity and self-mistrust, to attach to such indications in ordi- 
nary men. 

The last question we have to call upon history to answer, 
is,—What has been the effect of works of art upon individuals, 
and through them, upon nations? What corroboration or denial 
of the apparent fitness of art to inform (in the old and true 
sense of the word) do we discover in actual practice? The 
question, as we set out by affirming, is a most puzzling one. 
History is, indeed, almost silent upon it. Beyond the vague 
general fact, already noticed, that suavity of manners and gen- 
tleness of feeling have usually accompanied the cultivation of 
the fine arts, we have little to assist us in the testimony of 
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history ; and we cannot even attribute these qualities, with any 
certainty, to influences with which, perhaps, they only happen 
to have been contemporaneous. If, however, we allow to the 
arts, at least, this amount of credit, it is impossible, in the pre- 
sent state of knowledge, to say how far the good has been sub- 
tracted from, or overbalanced by, the evil of the idolatry which 
has been too often paid to them. Let us follow Mr. Ruskin’s 
example, and frankly confess our inability to interpret history 
upon this subject. We are, therefore, compelled to confine the 
inquiry to the nature of art and the constitution of man. In 
Mr. R. Newman’s recently published work upon ‘ the Soul’—a 
work which contains more truth and more error than have been 
often located in the same volume—vwe find the following re- 
marks upon the influence of that section of art which consists 
in the representation of beauty :— 


‘ As awe is softened into reverential wonder, when the understand- 

ing is sufficiently enlightened to save us from vain and degrading 

fears, so the latter sentiment warms into admiration when we discern 

the beauty which invests the infinite world. As a glimpse of life beyond 

the grave, and a glance of the eye into the depths of space, are adapted 

to calm stormy passions, so a tranquil resting of the soul on whatever 

form of beauty tends to impart cheerfulness, elasticity of spirits, and mute 

thankfulness towards—perhaps we know not whom. The child who 

gazes on the colours of the sunset, on the light which ripples with the 
water, or on the deep blue of the sky, is often ready to bound with 
speechless and unanalyzed delight. Nor need adults any higher beauty 
to call forth the same feeling, though the magnificent scenery of some 
favoured spots is appreciated by them with still keener zest. Thus, 
in short, to call forth the heart into admiration, and prepare.it for love, 
is the appropriate function of all natural beauty. 

* How far the beauty of the human countenance can be included, is a 
question which may move debate. The living face of man is un- 
doubtedly an infinite depth, inasmuch as it depicts character; but this 
concerns expression only, and is therefore but partially dependent on 
mere feature and primitive form. It must, indeed, be admitted, that 
meek and majestic features, a pure soul shining through the eye, a 
self-collected spirit seen in the general harmony of the countenance, 
and in the absence of anything spasmodic, exert a strong moral action 
on the spectator ; and, in so far as religion consists in a quickening of 
the conscience, under the sense that a supreme intelligence is gazing 
on us, the sight ofa human face—even painted or sculptured—may be 
called a religious influence. Such is that of a mother to her infant; 
but this influence is not that of beauty, though it is heightened by 
beauty. We must disentangle the two things. A countenance of 
great purity and love must have a certain sweetness of its own, but not 
dependent on feature. On the other hand, the finest features that 
ever were may be insipid and inexpressive, as those of many Venuses 
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and Madonnas. Such beauty does not even draw admiration from 
the cultivated—and when it does in any, the limit is soon reached; 
satiety succeeds. The matter has therefore no place in our present 
discussion. But as, in the few instances in which it is our privilege 
to see a human face beam with the highest moral qualities of man, the 
mere sight is kindling to every good and holy emotion, so pictures and 
statues which skilfully represent such countenances are themselves 
(up to a certain limit, not easily reached) a moral and spiritual 
wer. 

‘Tt is not from these that idolatrous mischiefs are to be feared; 
no populace ever became degraded by gazing on them. ‘The repre- 
sentations of the Man of Sorrows, on which the eyes of the middle 
ages were fed—varying, no doubt, greatly in merit—were yet, on the 
whole, highly conducive to spiritual improvement. On the contrary, 
the stupid and debasing idolatry was found in connexion with some 
staring large doll, tricked out in tawdry finery, and called a Virgin— 
such as still infest continental cathedrals—or some daub of a picture, 
neither having, nor supposed to have, artistic excellence. Such things 
were made fetish, and the worship of them was attended with nearly 
the same influences as the worship of a stone fallen from Jupiter. 
They had not even elevating reminiscences, for no one fact was 
imagined concerning the Virgin that tended to quicken the con- 
science. 

‘ But though the painted or sculptured countenance is, under certain 
circumstances, a spiritual power, yet, as being a work of art, it in all 
cases puts us beneath the artificer, and may even keep us down to his 
level. This was strikingly illustrated in Greek sculpture: a statue of 
exquisite beauty, representing some hero, or an Apollo, because of its 
beauty, seemed to the Greeks a fit object of worship. We still have 
before us some of the finest performances of their sculptors; we know 
distinctly enough what an Apollo, what a Mercury was, and we can 
accurately appreciate the value of such worship. None of the qua- 
lities of mind which we peculiarly call spiritual were expressed at all. 
Meekness, thankfulness, love, contentment, compassion, humility, 
patience, resignation, disinterestedness, purity, aspiration, devoutness, 
—little of all these was felt or understood by the sculptor; and how 
could he communicate them? Those who adored his work could not 
rise to a higher adoration: such is the danger besetting those who 
allow themselves to cultivate devout feeling by aid of human art. 
We must not, indeed, disdain that occasional stimulus, but much less 
must we habitually have recourse to it, or make ourselves dependent 
on it. 

‘The same remark I believe will apply to church architecture. 
That the canopy of heaven elevates and sobers the heart, preparing it 
for devotion if devout in itself, few will deny. It needs not much 
susceptibility further to confess, that a lofty cathedral, when suitably 
constructed, has an effect similar in kind to this, and that, other things 
being equal, itis better adapted for prayer (though not for preaching) 
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than a well-lighted room with a low and flat roof. It is, then, evidently 
our wisdom to use such an advantage when it offers itself. ........ 
Considering “how rare access to churches of the noblest kind must 
always be, tenets of religion which dwell much on such a help to devo» 
tion are likely to gravitate into mere fetish superstition. 

‘ An opposite danger is often remarked to accompany the use of all 
the fine arts as handmaids to religion, namely, that the would-be wor- 
shipper is so absorbed in mere beauties as never to rise into devotion. 
Music, painting, and architecture, are by him appreciated as such; and 
if criticised as such, then farewell to their religious influences. That 
the danger is real and imminent, the history of Italy and of modern 
Rome proves. What Romanist will claim for Rome a high place in 
his religious world? And yet where else have these influences acted 
on so great a scale for so long a time! On the whole, therefore, we 
must assign an exceedingly subordinate place in religion to that 
beauty which the hand of man produces. Its author is not divine 
enough; it is dangerous to make much of his work. Only when it is 
so glorious as to rise above criticism, can it lift us higher than our 
common level.’ 


In the sentence in italics, we heartily believe that the true 
rule which should regulate the employment of art as a moral or 
religious aid, is enunciated. But Mr. Newman is not the first 
who has declared it. Lord Bacon implies the same thing when 
he concludes his chapter on Poesy, in the ‘ Advancement of 
Learning, with the words, ‘ But it is not good to stay too long in 
the theatre ;? and a modern poet has said— 


* The Muses are the helpmates 
Of mankind, are born to be 
Supporters of our moments, 
Slack in faith; their deity 
Is but our own reflected : 
Make them idols, and they flee ; 
Or worse, remain as tyrants, : 
Who, most tyrant-like, employ 
The powers we give against us. 


There are numerous evils, besides those mentioned by Mr. New- 
man, which may arise from the use of the kind of art contem- 
plated by him as anything more than an ‘ occasional stimulus.’ 
‘Of these, probably the greatest is the production of a morbid 
refinement of the senses—a refinement that unfits them for the 
part they are intended to assume in the economy of a world 
where beauty is as rare as deformity is abundant. A man with- 
out an eye for beauty might be almost as well without an eye 
at all; but he is in not much better case whose habit of per- 
ception has attained that extreme and abnormal activity which 
is not uncommon among men who have long been abandoned 
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to the seductive tyranny of ideal beauty. Art, however, though 
always working in the interest of beauty, expatiates, as we have 
seen, in a field far wider than that which beauty comprehends. 
Whatever is, is the legitimate subject of art. So far, indeed, is 
it from being confined to that which is in itself attractive, that 
art may safely employ facts and images which are rightly 
banished from ordinary conversation. If modern art is tender 
upon this score, it is less to its praise than to its disgrace and 
degradation, as not apprehending its high privilege of deriving 
from the entire universe a perfect and universal language. It 
is true, that the exercise of this privilege of artistical language, 
to its full extent, has often set limits to its audience. But who 
have been the persons excluded? Surely not those to whom 
the kind of art in which such privilege is available, would, in 
any case, appeal. - 

The value of art may fitly be considered in connexion with 
two psychical facts, thus expressed by the great philosophical 
poet of our age, Mr. Wordsworth : 

‘It is a thing impossible to frame 

Conceptions equal to the soul’s desires ; 

And the most difficult of tasks to keep, 

Heights which the soul is competent to gain.’ 
The supreme power of art in extending the vision of the soul 
is so widely allowed, that we need not insist upon it here; but 
there is a danger accompanying such extension, of which all 
are not aware: we mean, the danger of overlooking or neglect- 
ing the fact, that increased breadth of mental vision demands, 
but does not always give, a proportionate increase of mental 
strength. To be ‘as wide as Asia, and as weak,’ is to merit 
pity without having the means of moving it; in other words, to 
be contemptible: and this character is nowhere more common 
than among persons who apply themselves much to the con- 
templation of art, without comprehending its principal use, 
which is to correct the gravitating tendencies of the soul, in 
those seasons, too well known to all spiritual minds, when the 
spiritual sense is deadened, and ‘the peace which passeth all 
understanding’ flags, and demands a sign, in order to its sus- 
tenance. The arts, in their highest operation, are ‘ supporters 
of our moments slack in faith;’ but those who have recourse to 
them as the main props of spiritual life, are likely to increase 
the kind of weakness which they are suited to correct. Aneye 
accustomed to, and in seasons of oppression from the senses, 
thirsting for, the sight of pure truth, receives help and refresh- 
ment inexpressible from the sensuous embodiment of truth in 
works of art. When meditation fails to rouse the soul, when 
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all scientific affirmations of higher realities seem blank and 
barren, and when even the most impassioned eloquence does 
but show forth our own temporary impoverishment, by demon- 
strating to us the present wealth and happiness of the speaker, 
an inspired verse, a strain of true music, a turn in a Gothic 
abbey, or a glance at a picture, be it only of sheep reposing, 
with a distance of quiet mountains, will remind the soul of its 
rights, and restore it to its home. Or, if the sin which so easily 
besets us has been the conscious cause of such estrangement, 
and the sole restorative, a living repentance, delays its coming, 
how powerful an instrument, in the hands of God, is the vivid 
representation by art of sin’s exceeding sinfulness! If these 
assertions of the use of Art, as the handmaid of Religion, have 
any truth in them, it is greatly to be regretted that the power of 
appreciating art is, at present, and long has been, less cultivated 
by religious men than by men who are quite incapable of de- 
riving this kind of service from artistic productions. 

Upon irreligious men, it is probably not the highest kind of 
art which operates most beneficially. The highest art induces 
an exceedingly refined and spiritual delight, that seldom ex- 
ceeds the mild form of passion called emotion ; it acts more upon 
the spirit than the pulses; and it commonly fails to satisfy the 
vulgar craving for the ‘ striking, the ‘ pathetic,’ and so forth. In 
the very first paragraph that follows, Mr. Newman points only 
to the lowest class of effects that the poems to which he 
alludes, if they are true poems, must be capable of producing: 
but these are the effects proper to the mental condition which 
he and we are now contemplating : 

‘ All the generous side of human nature is nurtured and expanded 


by the contemplation of the Infinite. Hence it is that a sense of 
the sublime and beautiful, though it be not yet religion, supplies to 


‘morals an important part of that which it is reserved for religion to 


give in full power and divine harmony. Hence the glorious effect of 
high poetry, and of all that excites pure and beautiful imagination on 


_ the youthful mind. Therefore it is that to weep with Andromache, to 


shudder for Hector, to tremble at Achilles, to admire Alcestis, to 
rejoice with Admetus, constitute a better moral training than Paley’s 
‘ Philosophy,’ or Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics,’ can give. Whatever throws the 
heart out of self, and swallows it up into some noble or beautiful idea, 
affords to the moralist precisely that which he wants, but cannot get 
within his own science. He may, as it were, build an elegant engine, 
but he has to look elsewhere for heat and moving power.’ 


It cannot be too much impressed upon the mind, that the 
moral and spiritual effects of art, whether high or low, have mo- 
deration in the use of art for the condition of their production 
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and permanence. This truth is in no way derogatory to the 
dignity of art. The Bible itself, if studied as continually and 
exclusively as art is sometimes studied by its idolators, would 
fail to work its due effects: to inform the spirit by contempla- 
tion without disciplining the will by active life, is to sow in the 
heart seeds of despondency and despair, which must germinate 
and flourish whenever the will shall chance to be forced into 
strong and continued action; the discovery, always new, though 
a million times made, and sad enough in any case, of the im- 
possibility of enacting pure truth and beauty, must cause a series 
of shocks too dreadful to be borne without injury to the mind, 
when the soul has received an amount of light which is out of 
all proportion to its strength. From this derangement of the 
balance and adjustment of the elements of life, has arisen the 
fact —the most melancholy one which can be proved from 
history—that very commonly— 
‘ The poet in his youth begins in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness.’ 

Let us conclude these remarks with a few words concerning 
the prospects of art as a teacher. The results of art which 
already exist will probably take a more important part in fur- 
thering the welfare of mankind than has yet been fulfilled by 
them. There are powers in operation which tend to the mul- 
tiplication of works of art, and to the dissemination of a sound 
feeling for them, to an extent unprecedented in history. A 
library of poems and a portfolio of prints are now such easily 
attainable luxuries, that they will soon become necessaries : 
the latter will, to some extent, include architecture, of which the 
beauty and power are wonderfully susceptible of graphical tran- 
scription. Science has recently developed, and is still engaged 
in developing, means of repeating most of the essential features 
of painting, architecture, and sculpture, with a fidelity as asto- 
nishing as it is important—a fidelity whereby we have pre- 
served to us even the authority of the original work—an advan- 
tage which none will undervalue but those who have yet to 
learn, that indestructible instincts, whether they seem to be 
reasonable or not, must be propitiated and not opposed. There 
is no man, nor wiil there ever be one, so unhuman as not to 
value a work of art—if he values it at all—the more for its 
being the direct and unquestionable work of the artist. No 
copy, however faithful, if it be not necessarily faithful, will satisfy 
this craving for original authority. Processes, we repeat, are 
now perfected, or are being perfected, by which this authority 
is continued in the copy, so that the true relative values 
of that and the original are almost the same as those of the 
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printed poem and the manuscript. Mr. Ruskin says admirably, 
that ‘a finished work of a great artist is only better than its 
‘ sketch, if the sources of pleasure belonging to colour and reali- 
* zation are so employed as to increase the impressiveness of the 
‘thought. The thought, the pith of the matter, is always con- 
tained in the sketch, and this, at least, is susceptible of multi- 
plication with its original authority, by our present methods of 
chemico-electrical, Daguerreotype, and Calyotype engraving. 

The great interest that now attaches to art, regarded in the 
light in which we have been considering it, must soon cause the 
wide promulgation of rules and principles directing its employ- 
ment. The golden rule in this, as in all else, will be found to 
be moderation. It will be found, that quite as much of art as 
ean be made available for the good of any man’s soul is easily 
to be obtained by him; whatever has set a limit to his means 
in this way, will generally be discovered to have also limited 
his wants. It will, moreover, be discovered that, unless a man 
can devote a whole life of leisure to travel, he will not get much 
of the substantial good of art by leaving his native country in 
pursuit of it. One picture familiarly known, seen, and loved 
day by day like a near friend, is worth a hundred galleries su- 
perficially examined and transiently felt. Galleries and mu- 
seums are places for artists and idle people. If you have an 
idle hour, visit them by all means, but have your palladium in 
your own house ; a print by Albert Durer, a cast of a lump 
of gothic foliage, or a Calyotype transcript of a Greek statue 
or bas-relief, hung up where you see it every day, will work 
you more good than many holiday visits to the National 
Gallery, St. Alban’s Abbey, or the Elgin room at the British 
Museum. 

Great is the benefit which must result to the spiritual cul- 
ture of men, if they do no more than make the proper use of 
existing works of art. But we trust that there is reason for 
higher hope. May we not look forward to the rise of a new 
and devotional art, which, being devoid of the antiquarian ele- 
ment that always develops itself in works of art as the times 
which they partly represent are changed, shall make an appeal, 
whereto men may respond as easily and universally as the 
Greeks responded in the Periclean age to sculpture, or the 
inhabitants of Northern Europe, in the middle ages, to archi- 
tecture. But the prerequisite to this better state of things 
is one, we fear, which few will have faith to anticipate—yviz., 
that Europe should be the home of a Christianity making some 
approach towards a true catholicity—a catholicity far other than 
that which has its centre in the Vatican. 
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Arr. VIL. (1.) A View of the Art of Colonization, with present re- 
Serence to the British Empire ; in Letters between a Statesman 

. and a Colonist. Edited by (one of the Writers) Epwarp Gis- 
BON WAKEFIELD. London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
1849. [In an Appendix, the late Mr. Charles Buller’s Speech 
on Colonization, in 1843, is reprinted. ] 

(2.) The Colonies of England: a Plan for the Government of some 
Portion of our Colonial Possessions. By Joun Artuur Ros- 
Buck, M.P. London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 1849. 

(3.) The Australian Colonies Government Bill Discussed. By C. 
B. AppER.eEy, M.P. 


TuHat the British empire should be threatened with disruption 
is an idea so alien from our habits of thought, so foreign to our 
daily experience in the jog-trot working of public affairs, that 
we are almost unable to realize it in a distinct shape. To-day 
has followed yesterday, to-morrow will follow to-day, each so 
like the other, that we become hardened to the disbelief in 
change. ‘The singular tranquillity of the country’ during the 
convulsion of Europe has strengthened our apathetic assurance. 
States have fallen; but we are not as other states. The very 
mediocrity of the talent and spirit which are in the ascendant 
seems to favour our reliance on the permanency of the present 
regime. England may be great; but there is no dangerous 
greatness in her present statesmen. Nevertheless, the danger 
does exist, and is all the greater from our inability to form an 
adequate conception of it. 

The danger takes its origin in facts not difficult to comprehend. 
In the progress of time, our race is spreading itself over distant 
lands, acquiring in those lands new ideas, new wants, and new 
capacities of action. Those new ideas, wants, and capacities 
have outgrown the system under which they are governed from 
the central office in Downing-street. The colonial sections of 
our family are actuated by necessities and aspirations which are 
incomprehensible in that cul-de-sac. Meanwhile, however, the 
clerks there residing virtually wield the instrument of imperial 
power. Each colony, moved by its necessities, has some policy ; 
in Downing-street, the grand policy is to have no policy—to 
prevent action, even the growth of the colonies, or the peaceful 
extension of the empire. In this way the Colonial Office has a 
controversy with every colony, in which it may be said that the 
statesmanship lies on the side of the colony, the overwhelming 
power on the side of the Colonial Office ; that the statesmanship 
of the weaker community is stultified by the quasi statesmanship 
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of the empire. Not perceiving the nature of its own relation to 
the colonies, the Office betrays the utter absence of any wish to 
improve that relation. These terms'will be thought too sweeping 
by those who remember how complicated the details of colonial 
quarrels have been, and thence infer, as usual, that ‘ much may 
be said on both sides ;’ but we speak with the details present to 
our mind—we speak from a view of the whole—and, thus 
advised, still feel justified in declaring that the broad facts stand 
as we have asserted them. 

At this very moment, there is not one section of the colonial 
empire that is not in a state of open resistance to the govern- 
. ment in London. Surely that single fact is in itself sufficiently 
striking and alarming. Canada is in a state of suppressed re- 
bellion. ‘Responsible government’—that is, the spirit of English 
government by responsible ministries applied to the colonies 
—has been worked so maladroitly, that the actual Governor 
has permitted his present cabinet to introduce and carry a 
bill which isreasonably construed to indemnify the old adherents 
of the present governing party for losses incurred by active 
participation in rebellion. Complicated with that administrative 
scandal are questions of race, which official maladroitness has 
also tended to stimulate rather then assuage. The British 
party—that is, the Anti-Gallican party, the Anti-Republican 
party—has been mortified and exasperated into flagrant re- 
bellion. The Governor, the representative of the British crown, 
might have been expected to stand forward in the conflict, and 
to maintain with fortitude that ‘dignified neutrality’ that he 
himself recommended, and that might have done so much to 
rebuke the excesses on both sides: he found no better way of 
preserving his ‘dignified’ neutrality than by shutting himself in 
a country house surrounded with guards; and he only emerged 
when there appeared to be a lull in the storm. Thus, it may be 
said, thatin Canada loyalty and attachment to the British con- 
nexion are in rebellion, authority defies right, and the sovereignty 
isin contempt. Worn out with the inconsistencic. of the London 
tule, despising its administration, hopeless of any effective 
government, all parties in the colony talk of ‘ separation, and a 
paper has been established as the organ of that party, the 

Canadian Independent. Now, what, in such circumstances, is 
the conduct of the central government? Mostcurious. When 
all London knew of the outbreak in Montreal which routed the 
Assembly, and visited the representative of the Sovereign with 
personal indignity, the organ of the Colonial Office in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Under-Secretary Hawes, declared that 
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he knew nothing of any disturbance! When the common news 
is brought home to Lord Grey, so that he cannot avoid knowing 
what everybody knows, he thinks that he defends his rule by some 
special pleading to represent himself and his colleagues as 
following out Lord Durham’s ‘ responsible government’—they 
had left it all to the local Ministers and the majority of the 
colonial Commons; and finally, Lord John Russell declares 
that Ministers confide everything to the ability and discretion 
of Lord Elgin—of that man, who being stoned in Montreal, 
greatly daring, carried his dignified neutrality to keep it safe 
into the back parlour of a country house ! * 

Such is the state of the great colony in British North America. 
But there is not one other of the whole group which does not 
in some way share the discontent. Nova Scotia has its squabbles 
about responsible government. New Brunswick has shown 
sympathies with the British League, and deplores its great 
colonizing railroad as pooh-poohed in Downing-street. The 
normal state of Newfoundland is discontent. The newest 
colony of North America, Vancouver’s Island, part of Oregon, is 
alienated to the Hudson’s Bay Company, only to elicit proofs. 
that the Company is incapable of colonizing. The Company 
has governed its single settlement of Red River tyranically, and 
most probably lays its account with keeping as much of North 
America a desert as it can, in order to delay the ultimate 
extinction of the decaying fur trade.t 

The West Indies have a right to complain that each year, by 
the mere lapse of time, adds to the grievous injustice of their 
case. Whether they have been right or wrong in particular 
questions of policy—whether, in the course of the controversy, 


* Proceedings in the Canadian Parliament. April 25, 26, and 27.—Proceedings. 

at the Meeting of Inhabitants of Montreal. April 27.—[The contest, however, had 
amounted to open warfare during the whole of the two preceding months, and had 
filled the Canadian papers.] — Proceedings in Parliament. March 19.— News 
arriving in London of the violent contest, Mr. M‘Kenzie asks about it; and Mr. 
Hawes declares that he has ‘ no knowledge’ of the introduction of the Compensa- 
tion Bill in the Canadian parliament. March 22.—Answering Mr. Gladstone’s 
inquiry on the same subject, Mr. Hawes explains that he had used the word 
‘dispatches’ advisedly, because Lord Grey had received ‘ a private letter’ on the 
subject! May 15.—Lord Stanley’s questions, and Lord Grey’s replies; Lord 
Elgin’s dispatch, April 30, reporting the disturbances. June 19.—Lord Brougham’s 
motion on Canadian affairs. [The reader will also peruse with advantage an 
article in the Spectator of the 31st March, headed ‘The Canadian question made 
easy.’ 
t ; in Parliament. March 26.—Lord Stanley's motion on responsible 
government in the North American colonies in general, and in Nova Scotia in 
particular. June 19.—Lord Lincoln’s statement in the House of Commons relative 
to Vancouver’s Island. 
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the statesmen of the colonies have fallen into serious mistakes 
—are questions that do not alter the nature of the broad fact: 
no party can give its approval to the conduct of the British 
government; no party can say that its expectations have been 
fulfilled. The planters were promised that free labour would 
be as productive as slave labour; but since emancipation, the 
planters have been undergoing a rapid and steady process of 
ruin. The negroes were promised freedom and good wages: 
they enjoyed a brief fool’s paradise of enormous wages; and 
now, in some parts, the negro labourer of the West Indies has 
learnt to know that shocking infliction which has often visited 
the less cherished English labourer—starvation. Jamaica and 
British Guiana have declared that their broken fortunes prevent 
their paying as they used to do for official rule: deprived of 
slaves, and not allowed to multiply free workmen by immigra- 
tion—deprived by free trade of protection in their staples, and 
not allowed free trade in labour, they have made retrenchment 
the cardinal point of the controversy both in Jamaica and in 
British Guiana. Official rule has consented to accept the dis- 
graceful position of anti-retrenchment. In British Guiana, 
authority has been stretched to appropriate the public monies ; 
and to defeat an opposition in the peculiarly exclusive parlia- 
ment of the Colony, Governor Barkly has introduced a special 
little reform. The Colony has retorted by demanding a real 
reform—a thorough reconstruction of its representative system. 
Jamaica has taken up the same broad and incontrovertible 
ground. It is true the sub-management system in the West 
Indies is such that under it no colony can or ought to be really 
prosperous, whatever might be the wisdom and virtue of the 
parent government. But the policy of the Home Office should 
have been to fix the blame on the right shoulders, and not to 
have become parties to it. The more corrupt the system, the 
more need that the mischiefs of that corruptness should not, 
under any pretext, be cast upon ourselves. It is true, also, that 
Lord Grey inherited much of the difficulties now stated from 
his predecessors; but it is under him that the quarrel has taken 
a turn most detrimental to authority, so that it ultimately stands 
thus: while the two colonies are vindicating the common and 
indisputable rights of British subjects, the English Minister is 
chaffering for a few pounds more to be tacked on to the Governor’s 
salary; while the colonists allege practical difficulties, and 
demand practical measures, Lord Grey makes light of the diffi- 
culties, quotes garbled extracts from dispatches which describe 
those difficulties in order to make out the opposite case, and 
thinks that he has vindicated British statesmanship by sending 
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over long literary compositions full of abstract principles and 
generalizing exhortations under the name of dispatches.* 

The case of the Cape of Good Hope is in all the papers, and 
fresh in the memory of our readers. The government in 
London does not well know what to do with its collections of 
criminals since transportation to Australia was stopped; and 
Lord Grey, who has concocted some new inventions on that head, 
undertook to distribute the convicts, after a certain ‘ probation, 
among the colonies. When the friends of the colonies objected, 
he declared that he would not do so without consulting the 
colonists, and a dispatch to Sir Henry Smith, the governor of 
the Cape, intimated as much. The bare proposition raised a 
tumult of indignation at the Cape. ‘The -Colony had never 
been tainted with convictism ; and it may be said that, through 
all their errors, the colonists have shown a strong sense of 
morality. But what was their amazement, when they learned 
that Lord Grey, instead of fulfilling his promise to await their 
expression of opinion, had given orders to send out a body of 
Trish rioters and common convicts from Bermuda, boys from 
the reformatory prisons in England, and military convicts from 
the British possessions beyond the Cape. Meetings were held 
throughout the country; two large meetings in Cape Town and 
Graham’s Town on the 4th of July, the day of American inde- 
pendence. Protests were poured in upon the Governor, calling 
upon him to send away the ship bearing the convicts. The 
colonists everywhere entered into ‘the pledge, which bound 
them not to employ any convicts; not to have any connexion 
with those who should employ them ; not to furnish supplies 
for the convicts of government; not to give credit, or money, 
or help, to persons entering into contract with that govern- 
ment. All classes joined in this pledge. The Legislative 
Council protested; holders of office resigned their posts; and 


* For the Jamaica case, the reader may consult the following references:— 
Proceedings in House of Assembly. January 23—Demand for measures of retrench- 
ment; January 24—-Prorogation; June 26 — Legislative Council and House of 
Assembly called together to hear Lord Grey's dispatches read; committee of 
Assembly reply in firm but temperate language; July 6—The Governor dissolves 
the House of Assembly.—Proceedings at the Public Meeting in Kingston. March 6, 
to petition for similar form of government to that of the North American pro- 
vinces. For British Guiana, refer to Proceedings in Court of Policy. February 
20—Governor’s address; February 26—Reply of the Court.—Proceedings in the 
Combined Court, February 27—Commencement of the new governor's troubles ; 
March 6—Reply to governor’s address; April 2—Governor Barkly’s little Reform 
Bill somewhat enlarging the franchise; July 13—Governor Barkly’s address 
urging them to vote the supplies; July 16—Court’s response, peremptorily calling 
for representative institutions like those of Canada—Proceedings in Parliament. 
February 20—Mr. Baillie’s motion for inquiry into the discontents of British 
Guiana and Ceylon. 
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when one or two persons accepted offices thus vacated, the 
indignity they provoked obliged them also to resign. The 
local government, in fact, was ‘sent to Coventry.’ The 
reasons advanced in support of the convict emigration to the 
Cape only helped to fan the flame. In tampering with the 
savage tribes on the border, the government had encouraged 
those tribes to constant inroads, which ended at last in the 
Kafir war: one reason alleged by Lord Grey for requiring the 
Cape to receive the convicts was the debt owing by the Colony 
to the mother country for that same Kafir war! Again, it was 
said that England did not know what to do with her criminals. 
‘ Why send us,’ cried the Cape, ‘the overflowing of your own 
‘sins? Mend your ways, and leave us to deal with that share 
‘of crime that even our better morals cannot prevent.’ The 
Colony had already found a volunteer champion in Mr. Adder- 
ley, who had taken the lead in the House of Commons, by 
strenuously protesting against the convict visitation; and he 
had foretold the very consequences which ensued. His name 
is the most popular in the Colony. While we write, the quarrel 
remains unsettled on both sides: it seems impossible that the 
London government should persevere in its unjust and dan- 
gerous course, but its intentions have not been announced ; the 
latest advices exhibit the colonists acting with unabated con- 
cord and resolution.* 

In 1836, Sir William Molesworth succeeded in convincing 
the English parliament that the convictism of Australia en- 
tailed upon that country the most shocking state of general 
crime and sin that can be imagined; and through his exertions 
the system was arrested in its development, and finally abolished. 
Some pains were needed to convince the Australians that the 
welfare of their country was promoted by the abolition, for at 
first no small number were reluctant to lose that species of 


* Public Proceedings at the Cape. Debate in the Legislative Council on the 15th 
June, relative to the introduction of convicts ; the governor’s last dispatch to Lord 
Grey read, in which Sir Henry Smith expresses agreement with colonists; resolu- 
tions agreed to by the Cape Town meeting, denouncing the introduction of 
criminals as injurious and degrading, and to be resisted; July 6—Address of Anti- 
Convict Association to the governor; July 11—Sir Henry Smith’s reply, pro- 
mising to keep the convicts on board pending final instructions from Lord Grey ; 
July 17—Address in rejoinder from Association; the governor's reply on the 
same day, consenting to withhold tickets of leave; July 24—A third address still 
more numerously signed; July 25—The governor’s answer; see also his dispatch 
dated 12 June, in reply to Lord Grey’s ‘separate’ military dispatch.—Proceedings in 
Parliament. March 13—Mr. Hawes answers Mr. Adderley’s question by declaring 
that ‘ no dispatches’ have been received from the Cape ‘in answer’ to the instruc- 
tions regarding convicts; March 27—Mr. Adderley’s resolutions, and speech on 
transportation to the Cape. 
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slave labour. It was done, however ; the abolition was carried 
out, and the colonists were taught better. In 1849, the people 
of New South Wales learn that Lord Grey is going to renew 
the transportation of convicts; and, like the Cape colonists, 
the Australians rise up and protest against their country ‘ being 
converted into a penal colony.’ Of course the Australians and 
the Cape colonists will stand by each other. * 

Towards those two colonies, therefore, the English Minister 
stands in the position of a man endeavouring to force upon 
them an immoral institution which has been publicly denounced 
by the English parliament, and suppressed against the will of 
one of the colonies before it was taught morals by the English 
legislature. Lord Grey says that he means to give the colonies 
only a little of the institution, and much improved in quality 
through his own peculiar modifications and adaptations: the 
colonies answer that they do not believe him; that they have 
detected him in disingenuous suppression of facts; and that he 
has openly gone from his pledged word. From the speeches 
of Lord Grey and his colleagues, it would appear that the 
English statesman in office cannot understand that the colonies 
should be in earnest—that they should care so much as they 
profess for this sort of political disgrace—or that they should 
be prepared to carry their resistance to the last extremities. 
Ministers talk as if they were incapable of conceiving the ideas 
present to the minds of the whole public throughout the Cape 
and Eastern Australia. 

Colonial ministers in London have made a little episode for 
themselves. Early in the session of 1849, Mr. Hawes promised 
some great colonial measure. Late in the session of 1849 he 
introduced this promised measure—a bill to confer a con- 
stitution upon the Australian colonies severally and collectively. 
Some able statesmen had talked of federation as a good thing, 
and Lord Grey had vamped up a federation for the Australians. 
The chief essential details of the plan, however, were so ill 
contrived, as to raise a shout of reprobation from every one 
who was informed upon the matter; and a mere history of the 
bill will suffice to show the conscious incapacity of its framers. 
Mr. Hawes obtained leave to introduce it, and gave notice of 
doing so on a particular day; but the day came without the bill, 


* Proceedings in the Colony, June 1—Mr. Cowper’s resolutions in the Legis- 
lative Council at Sydney, protesting against the renewal of transportation to ew 
South Wales; June 11—Proceedings at the great public meeting to protest against 
the admission of the convicts arrived in the ‘ Hashmeny’ on the 10th; the governor 

romises not to land them until the receipt of Lord Grey’s answer.—Proceedings in 
arliament. March 8—Lord Mahon’s motion for returns of convict transportation. 
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which skipped backwards from week to week in the notice-paper, 
and at last disappeared altogether. It was understood to be un- 
dergoing a private remodelling; and at last it did appear, re- 
modelled; was mauled in criticism, and withdrawn ; re-introduced, 
delayed, modified again, and finally deferred till ‘ next session.’ 
Meanwhile, the Australians hear of it, and in New Sonth 
Wales they have repudiated it altogether. If it were likely to 
be carried, all the Australian colonies would probably rebel 
against it; but inasmuch as the bill, in its altered form, no 
more represents the ultimate statute than the present bill was 
represented by the draft—inasmuch, also, as there is no great 
belief in the official resolve to carry any bill at all—and inas- 
much as far larger colonial questions threaten the continuance 
of the present Ministry, no very anxious solicitude is felt about 
this ‘ great colonial measure.’ 

Discontent is lulled in the other Australian colonies; and 
even in New Zealand, where the Government had abetted the 
natives, and the squatting land-sharks, against the colonial 
settlers (one worthy archdeacon has established his claim, 
officially, to 11,000 acres)—where the Government had suffered 
the process of colonization to be arrested by squabbles between 
the Colonial Office and the New Zealand Company, some slight 
favourable reaction, and immense hopes founded thereon, have 
served for the time to tranquillize the public mind. But this 
happy spirit, resting upon doubtful grounds, is precarious in 
its tenure. 

Ceylon is an Indian province ; but, as if for the purpose of 
facilitating despotic and tyrannical government, it is placed 
under the Colonial Office. Of course it is in an uneasy state. 
The white inhabitants complain of ruin: an insurrection of the 
native inhabitants has recently been suppressed with sanguinary 
severity by the governor, Lord Torrington,—a relation of Lord 
John Russell, and a quondam railway director.* 

It is in this universal ferment of the colonial empire that the 
great master of colonial polity compresses into the manual for 
a statesman a complete development of his matured views. It 
is now full twenty years since Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
came before the public as a colonial reformer, though for a long 
time he laboured anonymously. His first work having a dis- 
tinct colonial bearing was the ‘ Letters from Sydney,’ in which, 
under the guise of epistles from a resident, he gave the result of 
information collected from extensive sources. It is interesting 
to trace the career of a statesman-writer, whose intellectual 


* Ceylon formed one branch of Mr. Baillie’s inquiry. 
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vigour has not only triumphed over the most serious obstacles, 
but has had more manifest influence on the progress of public 
affairs than that of most men directly engaged in them. The 
graphic and forcible style of the ‘ Letters from Sydney’ drew a 
lively and fixed attention on the subject—on the depraved 
state of society produced by convict colonization in a region 
that has proved peculiarly fitted to develop the physical and 
intellectual faculties of the English race. The book appeared, 
we think, in 1828; in 1836, Sir William Molesworth, who had 
become a disciple of the author, obtained that select committee 
of the Commons which gave the coup de grace to the system of 
transportation ; it was put down in New South Wales within 
a few years after that committee; and in spite of the official 
vacillation, the system, as it was attacked by Mr. Wakefield, 
can never be revived. Meanwhile, however, the subject which 
engaged the author’s attention had expanded from convictism 
to colonization. In examining the reasons why compulsory 
labour had been sought either in the form of convictism or 
slavery, he had been forced to investigate the nature and 
necessities of colonial society; and from that inquiry he had 
deduced the first clear and complete theory of the colonizing 
process. The result was a work published in 1833, under a 
name given to it by the publisher in the author’s absence— 
‘England and America.’ It expounded what has since been 
named ‘the Wakefield system ;? and on an imperfect version 
of that system the colony of South Australia was founded, in 
December, 1836. The experiment was in great part frustrated 
by official jealousies, but not altogether. Not only has the 
system had considerable influence in giving that compactness 
and vigour which have enabled the colony to go through its 
financial difficulties, but the interest excited by the plan con- 
tributed to attract to the settlement men both of reflective and 
active minds; and the consequence is, that few communities 
can show a rate of understanding so high, or a general feeling 
so refined. 

Some desire was felt for a more complete experiment; and 
among those who gave their adhesion to the reformer of colo- 
nization, were several leading men in and out of parliament. 
Attention had been already called to the suitableness of New 
Zealand as a site when it became known that the French in- 
tended an expedition for the purpose of seizing that group of 
islands, and converting ‘ the Britain of the south’ into a French 
penal settlement. The report stimulated the activity of the theo- 
retical colonizers in London, and ‘the New Zealand Associa- 
tion’ gave birth to the ‘New Zealand Company.’ A body of 
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colonists was hastily formed ; New Zealand was occupied ; and 
in spite of many official hindrances, it is now fairly added to 
the list of English colonies. In the meanwhile, there had been 
a rebellion in Canada: Lord Durham was sent out to govern 
and investigate, and he caused Mr. Wakefield to go out at the 
same time. Mr. Charles Buller has since avowed that the 
report which bears Lord Durham’s name, and of which the 
authorship was ascribed to Mr. Buller, was principally the 
work of Mr. Wakefield. The subsequent measures of the 
government in London, in their leading essentials—the union 
of the two provinces, and the adoption of ‘ responsible govern- 
ment’—are borrowed from that volume; though not without 
the customary official adulteration, which has impaired, if not 
perverted, the effect of the measures. Reluctantly granted, the 
concessions of the Colonial Office have chiefly served to show 
the necessity of far more searching and sweeping reforms. 
Every accession to the public knowledge of colonial affairs 
enforces the same conviction; and the critical state of all the 
principal colonies has helped to stimulate the growth of opinion, 
and so to create what may be called a party, considerable for 
its numbers, and still more for its intelligence, in favour of 
* systematic colonization.’ At the head of this party Mr. Wake- 
field has remained ; its distinguished members, Charles Buller, 
Sir William Molesworth, and others, have avowed themselves 
his disciples; successive occupants of the colonial secretaryship 
have been obliged, more or less, to accept measures dictated 
by him. 

One man, who might have been a disciple, has chosen to be 
an adversary. Itis nearly twenty years since Lord Howick, then 
@ young statesman, showed no small intelligence in comprehend- 
ing the drift of the Wakefield theory, at that time anonymous. 
He obtained credit for his liberality and statesmanship, and he 
was regarded by the upholders of the theory as a promising 
colleague. Complacency at this useful aid helped to make 
men seriously overrate the young statesman’s abilities; for 
although Lord Howick displayed the receptive faculties so 
often found in the young, his growth has not developed a cor- 
responding faculty for action. The author and the statesman 

should have changed places. Well suited to criticise, and still 
more to cavil, Lord Howick might have served as a newspaper 
commentator on a policy which he has been unable to put in 
action. It is evident that he not only lacks that faculty of 
invention which is required for applying even the inventions of 
other people—the invention of supplementary details, impos- 
sible to comprise in an original scheme—but that he also 
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labours under moral infirmities of the most enfeebling kind. 
A perverse temper makes him pleased to do the opposite 
of what he is expected to do; a mistrustful pride makes him 
painfully ready to take offence; an intellectual envy incapa- 
citates him for any course of action which has been pub- 
licly or ostensibly suggested by others. He has affected 
to render due credit to Mr. Wakefield for the system 
which bears his name, but has only embodied it in the 
vitiated and imperfect plagiarism of the Colonial Office ; 
and, in effect, Lord Howick became the great obstructor 
of the real system. In office, he has striven to defeat the 
plans which, when he was in Opposition, he vindicated—as 
in the case of New Zealand. The denouncer of Lord 
Stanley has become his emulator, This sad disease reached 
its culminating point when he was called upon to sub- 


stantiate in office the principles that he had upheld in Oppo- 
sition. 


‘ The question (says the Art of Colonization) which most urgently 
demanded Lord Grey’s decision, was that of the settlement of the 
affairs of New Zealand; and this question embraced the entire subject 
of colonization and colonial government. Upon this subject, with re- 
lation to New Zealand, Lord Grey’s mind had been long made up, and 
his opinions given to the public. Among these opinions, the one 
which he had most emphatically uttered was, that comprehensive, 
vigorous, and prompt action was absolutely necessary. Yet, as mi- 
nister, he would not move a step. He seemed incapable of deciding 
officially any one of the points which, out of office, he had so lately and 
so completely determined in his own mind. ‘Those who had made the 
colony, and recently co-operated with Lord Grey in exposing its 
grievances in parliament, were utterly confounded. In the blindness 
of their dismay, they fancied that if they could bring about an inter- 
view between Lord Grey and me, he might be persuaded to fulfil his 
late professions and promises. I believe they hoped that the sight of 
me (for I was very ill at the time) might revive in him the generous 
impulse which took him to the Clarendon-hotel dinner. How they 
induced him to consent to an interview I never knew; but I reluc- 
tantly consented to it, and the meeting took place at the House, and 
in the presence of Mr. Buller. 

‘ Considering how his rank and official station placed me greatly at 
his mercy, and that I could hardly stand or speak from illness, his 
reception of me was perfectly brutal. Bearing this with outward 
meekness at least (for I had promised not to quarrel with him), I 
endeavoured to perform my allotted task, but without the least success. 
He listened to me with impatience—would scarcely let me complete 
a single sentence, and, addressing himself rather to Mr. Buller than to 
me, talked in angry and contemptuous terms of the principal sugges- 
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tions contained in my letter to Mr. Gladstone. Though he did not 
mention either Mr, Gladstone’s name or the letter, I now saw that the 
attempt to make any impression upon him was utterly hopeless, and 
I therefore remained silent, till, after one or two fruitless attempts by 
Mr. Buller to mollify him, he got up, and hurried out of the room and 
the House as if we had been insulting him.’ 


We believe that Mr. Wakefield has very greatly understated 
the traits of this interview. It was most discreditable to Lord 
Grey, who took advantage of social distinctions and circum- 
stances, to fly from a contest in which he must have felt him- 
self to be the inferior. But his transgressions have been 
bitterly punished; his reputation is gone. Incapacitated by such 
feelings from following the true bent of his genius, throughout 
his vacillating official career, there is but one object to which 
he has been steady—some paltry crotchet about settlements of 
Chelsea Pensioners, from which no failure can drive him; and, 
to this day, he is faithful to that project. In all the larger 
branches of policy he has surely failed, or has enjoyed a tem- 
porary victory over resistance only to heap up double failure at 
last. Unable to be a statesman, he is the quarter-master of 
pensioners and convicts, the scourge of colonies. Meanwhile, 
the man whom it was his free election to treat as an adversary, 
retains his position at the head of colonial statesmanship. In 
order to understand the actual position of colonizing affairs, it 
was desirable to understand the relation of two men, who may 
be deemed respectively the archetype of the colonist, and the 
archetype of the anti-colonist. 

The events which have happened since Mr. Wakefield first 
promulgated his theory of colonization, however, have con- 
siderably altered his relation to the public, and have induced 
him to extend his grasp of the subject, so as to take in more 
than he first handled. The force with which his opinions were 
uttered, the constant illustration which they received from the 
living history of the several colonies, the increasing adhesion 
brought to their support, obliged successive governments to 
yield point after point, until in effect the essentials of the 
Wakefield principle have been, in great part, conceded; but 
reluctant concession has taken its revenge by defeating the 
adopted measures in the working—for they were necessarily 
worked by enemies. That is the reason why Mr. Wakefield 
has been obliged to include in his view of the Art of Coloni- 
zation a larger survey of the administrative branch. Moreover, 
since he first wrote, the serious quarrels between the metro- 
politan government and some of the most important colonies 
have raised ulterior questions respecting the very constitution 
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of colonial government. Accordingly, to render his manual 
complete, Mr. Wakefield has been obliged to include an 
inquiry into this branch of the subject; and his constructive 
mind has not been able to rest without devising a scheme. The 
volume which we have in hand, therefore, includes in the art of 
colonization three branches—the formation of colonies, the 
construction of colonial government, and the administration of 
its executive. 

The first branch has been so many years before the public, 
such able minds have been so often engaged in their best 
efforts to expound it with the utmost clearness, that although 
necessarily a large constituent part of the volume, we need not 
dwell long upon it here. Into the material processes of colo- 
nization enter two great interests—the interest of the parent 
country, and that of the colony. Why should a country 
colonize? The full answer to that question supplies the theory 
of colonization, so far as it relates to the mother country. Into 
the subsistence of every people enter three great elements— 
land, labour, and capital. The comfort of the people will be 
modified, not only by the absolute amount of those elements, 
either severally or collectively, but also by the proportion which 
they bear to each other. Whether you say that one element 
is in excess as compared with the others, or that the others are 
deficient as compared to that one, the disproportion will create 
uneasiness, felt in the form of excessive competition among the 
classes of society especially representing that deficient element. 
An excess of population will be felt in the great competi- 
tion among the labouring classes, who constitute the bulk 
of every people; an excess of capital will be felt in great 
competition among capitalists; and both these excesses, as 
compared with the amount of land, attend the condition 
of old, densely-peopled, and wealthy countries. Both are 
felt in the highest degree in England, where there is ‘a 
want of room for people of all classes.’ The want of room 
renders every class uneasy. The labourer cannot find work 
that shall repay him in assured, ample, and comfortable 
subsistence ; the capitalist does not know what to do with his 
money, for want of productive, that is, ‘profitable’ returns. 
Hence the enormous waste, years ago, in South American 
Bonds, and such ‘securities;’ hence the fevered excess of 
railway speculation—the wish being father to the thought 
that investments so novel, and so much accordant with general 
utilitarian ideas, must be substantially secured and profitable in 
an unfailing ratio. Even the aristocracy and the moneyed 
gentry, through their cadets and dependent relatives, are added 
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to the number of ‘the uneasy classes.’ Life in England, this 
glorious and wealthy country, is a constant effort; an effort 
constantly overstrained, but not constantly successful. So 
much the reverse, that an improved poor-law has failed to 
make a material reduction in the expenditure under that head, 
and a provision for destitute labour, even able bodied labour, is 
among the great established institutions of the country. In 
other words, a large section of the labour of the country is 
maintained in a state of fruitless disuse ; the produce of our 
labour is gratuitously divided with those unemployed labourers. 
And even of that labour which is colourably employed, a large 
part is expended in profitless enterprises; so that with respect 
to the product, the labourers are as useless as paupers— 
as costly to the state, if not as easily circumstanced for them- 
selves. 


‘ The misery and vice of the bulk of the people, as produced by this 
competition with each other, is a stale topic, by dwelling on which in 
the House of Commons you might only weary your audience; but a 
fervent sympathy would attend you there and ‘out of doors,’ if you 
painted a true picture of the misery and corruption of the other classes 
as arising from excessive competition. What class does this compe- 
tition not affect painfully and corruptingly? One only: those alone 
who are in the actual enjoyment of incomes derived from property, 
and equal to their reasonable wants. If the income is not derived 
from property transmissible after death, there is extreme anxiety for 
the future welfare of children; and in most cases, however large the 
transmissible property may be, the custom of primogeniture, by means 
of settlement and will, places the daughters and younger sons amongst 
the uneasy class. Speaking generally, then, the class which alone 
does not suffer from competition is a very small one. The others are 
always suffering from it in a variety of forms, as great as the variety 
of their positions in the community and modes of subsistence. In 
every kind of trade, from the banker’s to the costermonger’s, the com- 
plaint is, that there are too many dealers; but, in truth, there is too 
much capital, as is manifested in the banker’s trade by the low rate of 
interest, occasioned by the competition of capital with capital in the 
money-market. In the professions, one and all, the same competition 
prevails, but manifested here by the excess of qualified members, 
snatching the bread out of each other’s mouths. All trades and pro- 
fessions being full to overflowing, the risk of entering either career is 
very great—and thus the competition for employment in the public 
service, where there is no risk after gaining the object, is even more 
severe than in commerce, law, and physic. But all this relates only 
toone sex. With regard to the other, the mention of one fact will 
suffice for that mere indication of the symptoms of excessive compe- 
tition, in all ranks of the middle class, which alone I pretend to submit 
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to you.* Assuredly there is not in the world a community, in which 
the proportion of women past the marriageable age, but condemned to 
forego the joys of marriage and maternity, is as large as in this coun- 
try at this time. Was there ever a country in which grown-up un- 
married women were as numerous in proportion to the married? In 
this respect, Great Britain differs from all other countries at all times, 
and, surpassing those countries in which the institution of nunneries 
has most flourished, is the greatest and the saddest convent that the 
world has seen. I say nothing of the domestic life of the unmarried 
men, who, if there were as much room here as in America, would be 
the husbands of our countless miserable nuns. The unhappiness! the 
vice! These topics, you will excuse me for saying, would be best 
brought before the House of Commons by Lord Ashley, who, besides, 
is in spirit a zealous friend of colonization.’ 


In England, there is want of room; the colonies give room. 
In England, ‘ it is the want of more land which stops us, and 
which is at the bottom of the excessive competition’— not 
absolutely the want of space, but the want of land as a basis of 
production. The land which might be the subject matter for 
the active employment of one labourer, is obliged to serve as 
the subject matter, say, for two labourers. The two labourers 
compete for the one modicum of land ; and, whether one gets it 
altogether, and the second becomes chargeable on the first as a 
pauper—whether it is divided between them unequally, one 
having just enough, and the other too little—or whether an equal 
division keeps both upon short commons, the deficiency will ex- 
cite thattoo great competition which goes beyond the stimulus of 
industry, and becomes a motive to animosity, hatred, and social 
discord. Hence, much of our political turbulence. In the 
colonies, there is room for both labourers, and to spare. Colo- 
nization, therefore, duly enlarges the field for the employment 
of labour and capital. In the colonies, both wages and profits 
are high; a condition that would have puzzled some old- 
fashioned economists, who calculated the ratio of wages entirely 
by the proportion in which produce is divisible between capital 
and labour; forgetting the proportion which both may bear to 
the other element—land, or raw material. There is the further 
effect, that the colony creates a market for the disposable 
produce of the mother country. ‘When a Hampshire peasant 
* emigrates to Australia, he very likely enables an operative to 


* The ‘Art of Colonization’ is in the form of letters, being based on actual corre- 
spondence. The ‘Statesman’ of the volume;embodies what may be called a tran- 
sition party, between the uninformed public and the colonizationists; his letters 
re to fetch out objections and collateral questions. The ‘Colonist’ is Mr. 

akefield. 
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* live in Lancashire or Yorkshire. Besides making food in the 
* colony for himself, he makes some more to send home for the 
* manufacturer, who, in his turn, makes clothes or implements 
‘ for the colonist.’ 

The interest of the colonies is the converse of this: Land is, 
of necessity, superabundant; the colony needs labour and 
capital ; and, under a system of laissez-faire, the proportionate 
deficiency would go so far as to annul the faculty of the young 
community for such industry as belongs to the combination of 
civilized society. The experience of the earlier colonies showed 

_ this. Whole settlements perished in North America for want 
of the combined labour necessary to cope with the natural 
difficulties of subduing the country. In settlements which 
maintained their ground, the progress was for génerations slow; 
because the segregation of labour prevented such combination 
as is necessary for division of employments; and without 
division of employments there cannot be skilled labour. In the 
southern colonies of North America, the deficiency was made 
good by compulsory labour in the shape of negro slavery. In 
some districts of the northern colonies it was partially made 
good by a kind of wholesale swindling of labourers: Germans, 
called ‘ Redemptioners,’ were introduced, and by favour of their 
ignorance, were passed from hand to hand for money—were 
‘sold,’ both in the litera] and metaphorical sense of the word— 
and were virtually slaves. Compulsory labour in the shape of 
convictism produced the rapid growth and flourishing prosperity 
of New South Wales, until the system was stopped through the 
shocking disclosures respecting the moral consequences. E con- 

a verso, the West Indies have been visited with something very 

i like ruin through the emancipation of the slaves. Many pro- 

r cesses require not only a sufficiency, but a constancy of labour, 

; and sugar-making is among those processes. Emancipated 

from compulsion, the work of the negroes has not only been 

i precarious in respect of constancy, but insufficient in respect of 

: numbers: since the number which sufficed while the workmen 


were kept to a particular employment by compulsion is wholly 

insufficient when it becomes the aggregate of a population 

divided into a variety of spontaneous employments, and only 
: furnishing its quota for the particular kind of business to which 
4 the whole was originally devoted. We hold that no considera- 
i tion, not even the ruin of the West Indies, or the economical 
: extermination of the Whites, if that should happen, should have 
: deterred the English Legislature from abolishing the wicked 
: and accursed institution of slavery—altogether, absolutely, and 
at once—as soon as the conviction of the wickedness was. 
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awakened in the national mind. But while we are engaged in 
an investigation of the economical principles, we must not shut 
our eyes to a distinct and palpable fact, because that fact might 
militate in other minds against conclusions which we believe to 
be just. In the end, every truth will prevail; but it can only 
prevail with any largeness and security when the whole of the 
facts bearing upon it are distinctly and unmistakeably known. 

The deficiency of capital and labour in a colony may not be 
absolute, but relative, resulting from the excess of land. A 
settlement may be large or small in any conceivable degree; 
but the labour will always be sufficient, so long as it is not 
spread over a larger amount of land than that which can fully 
employ it. If it is spread over too large an amount, labour is 
divided and individualized, and combination is destroyed. 
Labour is as if it were deficient. The deficiency will cease if 
the corresponding excess be prevented ; in other words, if some 
kind of restraint be put upon the amount of land over which 
the labour is to be spread. The question then occurs, how that 
restraint can be best imposed without depriving labour and 
capital of the spontaneity which is desirable for all energetic 
action ; and it has been made clear that the restriction can be 
best imposed by putting it in the shape of a price chargeable 
on the land. 

This price is wholly distinct from the commercial price, which 
is the substitute and representative of barter. It is not an 
exchange of equivalents; its amount of enforcement in no degree 
depends upon that principle of commerce. It is wholly and 
solely an instrument of polity; its amount and mode of enforce- 
ment depend entirely upon questions relating to the welfare of 
the community, and of individuals as a part of that community. 
It has been objected, that such a price would make iand ‘dear; 
but, properly administered, the money restriction can have no 
such effect. 

Much discussion has arisen on the question of ‘sufficiency,’ 
and Mr. Wakefield has been challenged to define what he would 
consider a sufficient price. He has endeavoured to accept 
the challenge in this volume ; not, however, with very satisfac- 
tory results. He represents, most correctly, that the particular 
price must vary with the nature of the soil and climate, inasmuch 
as the rate of acres per head of the population must vary from 
like causes; and hence, the administrators of the colonizing 
process must regulate the amount of price according to the 
symptoms of excess or deficiency in the ratio of land to popula 
tion; one of those symptoms being the rate of wages in a 
colony. Excessively high wages would be among the indica- 
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tions that labour was deficient in proportion to land, and that 
the restrictive price on the land should be raised; and vice 
versa. 

Although the restrictive price is imposed upon the land 
wholly and solely to check the living labour from spreading 
itself over a larger surface of land than that extent which will 
return the greatest amount of produce, it so happens that the 
payment creates a fund; and it is a felicitous incident of this 
money-price restriction, that a use can be made of the fund which 
seconds its essential object. By devoting the proceeds of the 
fund to the gratuitous transfer of labouring emigrants from the 
mother country to the colony, you help to maintain the due 
ratio between the amount of labour and of settled land. The 
fund may be used economically to produce the very largest 
effects, if a proper selection of emigrants be made. By taking 
out young persons of the opposite sexes, you transfer the greatest 
source of increase from the country where labour is redundant 
to that where labour is deficient, at the least amount of cost. 
You also avoid many physical and moral evils which have 
resulted from the disproportion of the sexes in new settlements, 
particularly in those settlements where the importation of com- 
pulsory labour has been carried on without regard to the 
condition of the people in this respect. This part of the subject 
is well known, and has been traversed so often, that we need 
not retrace it. But it was necessary to point out its relation to 
the whole scheme which we are now reviewing. 

Since the Wakefield theory was first propounded, it has 
received a very important illustration in the colony of South 
Australia. The Wakefield party had sufficient interest to obtain 
the opportunity for making an experiment ; a separate commis- 
sion was formed, including some of Mr. Wakefield’s adherents; 
the site pointed out by himself was allowed to be the site of the 
colony. But all the circumstances were not so favourable. 
Although there were friends of Mr. Wakefield on the commis- 
sion, there were also enemies. Personal jealousies arose ; 
governors were indiscreetly selected ; the officials of Downing- 
street were confident in their predictions of failure, and had 
immense power of preparing the fulfilment of their own predic- 
tions. The inaptitude of a worthy quarter-deck officer created 
confusion. The ultra princely finance of another gallant gentle- 
man, who is remembered by the aborigines for his gay appear- 
ance as ‘ Governor Cockatoo,’ and beloved by the colonists for 
the useful works into which he prematurely converted large 
sums of English money, placed the settlement wholly at the 
mercy of the executive government. Its management was 
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assumed by the crown, and its financial difficulties were pro- 
claimed as ‘the failure of the Wakefield system.’ The Wakefield 
party were loud in their clamour against treachery and unfairness, 
and almost repudiated the child which had been taken from 
them. These disputations are matters of the past: the dust 
raised on either side has pretty well blown away, and a review 
of the broadest facts enables us very distinctly to trace the 
truth. South Australia was by no means a complete or pure 
experiment of the Wakefield system ; but the essentials of that 
system constituted the main characteristics in the formation of 
the colony which distinguished it from others; and the opera- 
tion of those principles on its career has been quite distinct 
enough to suggest decided conclusions. The progress of the 
colony has been, on the whole, steady and rapid. It is able to 
keep up in the working of its mines an amount of combined 
labour unknown in any previous settlement of its years. Its 
land fund has also kept ahead of other colonies in proportion to 
its size. It has always been an eligible field for emigration. 
Its inhabitants form a community distinguished for high civiliza- 
tion, intelligence, enterprising activity, and strongly marked 
powers of combination in every class of employment. We 
mean not only the fact of combination in the bringing together 
of labourers, but also the intellectual faculty of combining 
interests and operations. 

English labour on good land, governed by English institu- 
tions, can hardly exist without capital flocking to that field of 
employment; for it may be said, that in these terms we have 
described the finest field in the world for the employment of 
capital. Some collateral attractions may be added—notably an 
effective survey of the land to be appropriated, and, perhaps, 
also, the preparatory execution of large public works before the 
actual settlement of a colony. These are points that were not 
forgotten in the colonizing administration of South Australia 
and New Zealand, and have formed the basis of certain inchoate 
projects for the colonization of the immense waste lands between 
the eastern parts of New Brunswick and Canada. Recent 
experience has justified the belief that much greater develop- 
ment might be given to such preparatory measures with incal- 
culable advantage to all the interests engaged; and, no doubt, 
in any future scheme measures of the kind will be very carefully 
and assiduously deliberated. 

Of all countries in the world, England is the one that has 
exhibited the largest necessities, and the largest impulse for 
colonizing ; that possesses the largest, and the finest field; 
and that has, in fact, most extensively entered upon the process; 
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and yet to this day she remains without a consistent practice, or 
any method sufficient for drawing from the process the assistance 
which she so much needs. Why is this’ Because, said Mr. 
Wakefield in 1833, the processes have been badly contrived. 
At that time, another reason was not altogether hidden; but 
further experience has greatly developed it. It is the very 
vicious system of administrative government. This portion of 
Mr. Wakefield’s book is comparatively new, and in the present 
state of colonization it is, perhaps, the most valuable part of his 
contribution. It is, indeed, somewhat impaired in its effect by 
the feelings of the writer: a deep tinge of disappointment, not 
unnatural, but bitter, and too complainingly exhibited, weakens 
the impression which the writer designs to produce. A certain 
hostile antagonism conveys an air of ex parte statement to what 
would have been better had it come as absolute exposition; and 
the reader, unless he is better informed, will be lable to make 
exaggerated allowances for this sort of bias. The book remains, 
however, by far the most masterly exposé of the bad administra- 
tion that has so seriously impeded the colonizing process ; and 
it will not be difficult for a reader of cool and clear judgment to 
extract the whole truth without confusion or error. Parties 
engaged in active controversy, exasperated by disappointment 
or resistance, may address the Colonial Office, which embodies 
these perverse influences, in terms of angry contempt; but the 
political inquirer, who looks beyond the present, both in the 
retrospect and the future—who looks beyond the individual to 
his class and circumstances, will readily understand how the 
Colonial Office, an imperfect instrument at the best, has dege- 
nerated into an instrument for defeating the functions that it 
professes to perform. Although a modern contrivance, the 
Colonial Office is older than the Wakefield theory. It was 
established before the public or official statesmen had the 
advantage of that practical philosophy. A comprehensive view of 
colonizing policy, therefore, as a thing to be effectively grasped 
and managed by the central government, had not occurred to the 
public mind. The Colonial Office was instituted, not to colonize, 
but to govern colonies, and certain dependencies lumped with 
them for want of a better classification. The English public 
has never been fully alive to the importance of colonies, either 
as a means of relief from metropolitan burthens, or a means of 
augmenting imperial resources; but it has been eminently alive, 
from time immemorial, to the expediency of keeping down 
taxation. Consequently, the Colonial Office has always been 
kept too weak even for the limited function to which it was 
destined. It has enough to do already, and too little strength 
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to do that properly; witness Sir William Molesworth’s amusing 
account of the harassing duties that forty-one different depen- 
dencies entail upon a single Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
New projects have naturally been distasteful to the over-worked 
department, especially projects not already embraced in the 
tules of practice to which the officials have been wedded. The 
Colonial Office, therefore, has had a grudge against colonizers 
and colonial reformers—a grudge even against very active 
colonies. It has had its own way of doing business. If the 
business has outgrown its methods and its strength, so much 
the worse for the officials ; they were harassed and vexed—they 
repelled the innovators—they checked colonial ‘restlessness.’ 
It is from these causes that the Colonial Office has had none 
but a frustrating and thwarting influence on the progress of our 
colonial empire. We need not expend our indignation on 
official motives; but it behoves us distinctly to understand 
the facts and consequences, because they have considerable 
power in checking the progress of colonization, and they have 
also developed such feeling throughout the colonial empire, that 
at this moment we are called upon not only to consider the 
causes which have prevented the growth of the empire, but those 
which threaten to break it up. 

The colonies have remained in a great degree alien to the 
metropolitan government, and the relation of society in the 
colonies to the official classes may be reckoned among those 
incidents which tend to deter settlers. From the bad under- 
standing between the colonists and the government, the official 
classes are in ill odour. The very imperfect organization of 
the official staff throughout the empire, from Downing-street to 
the smallest and remotest settlement, tends to keep down the 
rate of salary and the advancement in promotion. The rancour 
thus caused in the intercourse between the colonists and officials 
has a re-active effect on their relation; and thus, while office is 
eschewed by the better class of settlers, and is filled by a lower 
order, the possession of power joined to the unpopularity 
provokes the officials to an offensive insolence of demeanour. 
The direct consequences become secondary causes in an end- 
less series. Anger makes the colonists unjust—perverse con- 
tumacy in the settlers makes the central department exclude 
them from its councils; the colonists are estranged from the 
mother country, are turbulent, and, what is far worse to the 
official mind, troublesome. The official post in the alienated 
province not open to a resident, not very attractive to a metro- 
politan of high class, is a convenient provision for political 
patronage, which has no need to be very scrupulously exer- 
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cised; and the ultimate effect is, that the official demigods, as 
Mr. Wakefield calls them, set over the colonists to rule them 
with a very arbitrary power, form an Olympus of very indif- 
ferent character. 


‘ If we could get at ample information on the whole subject of con- 
duct, character, and manners, the disclosures would make honest John 
Bull’s hair stand on end. We should hear of judges deeply in debt, 
and alone saved by the privilege of their station from being taken to 
jail by the officers of their own court. We should hear even of go- 
vernors landing in secret on their arrival, and getting hastily sworn 
into office in a corner, for the purpose of hindering officers of the she- 
riff from executing a writ of arrest against his excellency. We should 
learn that, in the single colony of New South Wales, of which the 
population was at that time under 200,000, many high officials passed 
through the insolvent court in a single year. It was a year, no doubt, 
of extraordinary speculation in the colony, occasioned by certain pranks 
which the Government played with the plan of disposing of waste land 
by sale; but the year 1847 was a year of extraordinary speculation in 
England, without our beholding a considerable proportion of the high- 
est of our public servants relieved from their speculative engagements 
by our courts of insolvency; and it is right to observe, further, that 
speculation in railways here by people in office is not misconduct, as spe- 
culation in the disposal of colonial public land is, when the speculators 
constitute the Government, which disposes of the land as a trustee for 
the public. Private speculation by members of the cabinet in a public 
war would be more like what took the officials of New South Wales 
into the insolvent court. In this country, again, bankruptcy or in- 
solvency deprives a member of parliament of his seat; whereas the 
insolvent officials of New South Wales continued to hold power after- 
wards, as if they had done nothing wrong—a circumstance proper to 
be noted, as it serves to show the whereabouts of the standard of re- 
spectability among the depositories of power in our colonies. But 
this is an unpleasant topic; and I will dismiss it after mentioning 
a few more cases, which are taken from a single colony, and occurred 
at the same time, not long ago. The treasurer—that is, the colonial 
chancellor of the exchequer—was a defaulter. The colonial secretary 
—that is, the governor’s prime minister—was obliged to resign his 
appointment, in consequence of a discovery that the lady who passed 
as his wife was not married to him; and he afterwards resigned an- 
other office, in consequence of being accused of forging public docu- 
ments. An office, the duties of which required very high and pecu- 
liar qualities—that of sole judge of a court of law and conscience— 
was held by a country attorney, whose chief business in England had 
been the dirty work of elections, and who by that means got the ap- 
pointment. Another office, of still more difficulty and delicacy, was 
given to an awkward, half-educated lad of eighteen. Two principal 
officers of the government fled the colony without waiting to be dis- 
missed, in order to avoid being tried, the one for robbing the pool at 
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cards, and the other for a yet more disgraceful crime. And to con- 
clude: another person, filling an office of great power and importance, 
was a blackguard, in the habit of swearing ‘by the hind leg of the 
Lamb of God.’ This last fellow afterwards had the confiding ear of 
the Colonial Office, in a matter which was decided according to his 
views, and almost fatally for the colony.’ 


We have here brought into one view some of the most active 
causes of colonial discontent and turbulence. Even from this 
slight glance at the subject, the reader will easily see how 
among colonial gentlemen proper pride and decent feeling in- 
evitably take the form of demagoguism; the very motives to 
conservatism being arrayed against the government. The 
classes which should be the mainstay of order, are forced into 
the position of naughty children. The communities to which 
they belong are proscribed, and even the reception of a colonist, 
when he returns to his parent land, teaches us in this country 
that emigration is degradation. Both Mr. Wakefield and Mr. 
Roebuck dwell with emphasis on the mortifying neglect which 
colonists encounter ‘at home.’ 

This relation of colonies to their official government is a 
condition of degeneracy, and it arises, in great part, from the 
modern bureaucratic mode of administration. We have re- 
viewed the social relations of the officials and settlers, but we 
must now examine the direct working of the system in the 
administrative government of the colonies. We may premise 
that the bureaucratic principle holds good not only in the 
crown colonies ; nor is it even limited to that class and those 
which nominally possess representative institutions; it is the 
principle that rules the administration, even in our freest colonies. 
In Canada, for instance, where the governor rules through 
responsible ministers, in our parliamentary mode, the spirit of 
the office is bureaucratic: the executive yields to parliamentary 
forms, the better to carry on its bureaucratic objects, and govern- 
mentisa plot. This state of things is wholly changed from the old 
colonial habits. Our early colonies, including those which have 
the largest political elements in the motives to their formation, 
were founded on what Mr. Wakefield calls, ‘the municipal 
principle of government.’ 


‘ The custom with those nations which have governed their depen- 
dencies municipally, has been a delegation of the maximum of power, 
compatible with allegiance to the empire. Those nations are chiefly 
the Romans, and the English of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. But the municipal dependencies of Rome and England were 
formed by very different processes. If the Romans had colonized, 
like the Greeks, by the creation of independent sovereign states, they 
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would not have invented a system of municipal government for depen- 
dencies. The purpose of the invention was to render sovereign states 
subordinate to Rome, without depriving them, locally, of the insti- 
tutions or rights which they possessed before. A city or state, en- 
joying sovereign power, incurred allegiance to Rome, and became 
imperially dependent; but it preserved its old laws untouched within 
its own limits. This mode of acquiring empire, by absorption or an- 
nexation, did not call for the making of municipal constitutions.’ 


* * * * * * * 


. § But when England began to enlarge her empire by colonization, 
our ancestors had to devise a kind of municipality quite different in 


_form from that of the Romans. There is ample proof of their having 


seen the impossibility of governing distant communities well, by 
means of constantly exercising the imperial authority. Besides such 
evidence on this point as is furnished by the preambles of our old 
charters of colonial government, it is a remarkable fact, that until we 
began to colonize with convicts, towards the end of the last century, 
the imperial power of England never, I believe, in a single instance, 
attempted to rule locally, from a distance, a body of its subjects who 
had gone forth from England, and planted a colony.’ 
* * * * * * * 
‘ The English mode of giving effect to this principle being by ex- 
press delegation, required that municipal constitutions should be 
framed and written. It has therefore furnished us with abundance of 
models for present use. All of them display one striking feature, 
though more or less prominently. In every case, the object seems to 
have been to confer local powers, more or less similar in scope to those 
of a true Roman municipality. Lord Baltimore, the wisest and most 
‘successful of English colonizers, was authorised, ‘ by and with the 
advice, assent, and approbation of the freemen of Maryland, or the 
greater part of them, or their delegates and deputies, to enact any 
laws whatsoever, appertaining either unto the public state of the said 
province, or unto the private utility of particular persons.’ With 
regard to powers, Penn merely copied the charter of Baltimore, whose 
disciple and close imitator he was in many other respects. The Con- 
necticut charter authorised the colonists ‘from time to time to make, 
ordain, and establish all manner of wholesome and reasonable laws, 
statutes, orders, directions, and instructions, as well for settling the 
forms and ceremonies of government and magistracy, fit and necessary 
for the said plantation, and the inhabitants there, as for naming and 
styling all sorts of officers, both superior and inferior, which they shall 
find needful for the government and plantation of the said colony.’ 
The first charter of Massachusetts grants power ‘to make laws and 
ordinances for the good and welfare of the said company and plan- 
tation, and the people inhabiting and to inhabit the same, as to them 
from time to time shall be thought meet.’ The colonists of Rhode 
Island were empowered ‘to make, ordain, and constitute, or repeal, 
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such laws, statutes, orders and ordinances, forms and ceremonies of 
government and magistracy, as to them shall seem meet for the good 
and welfare of the said company, and for the government and ordering 
of the lands and hereditaments, and of the people that do, or at any 
time hereafter shall, inhabit or be within the same. 

‘It is needless to multiply such examples. Speaking generally, the 
powers of local government, both legislative and executive, were 
granted by a few simple and comprehensive words. Then came the 
restrictions, such as the condition that local laws should not be repug- 
nant or contrary to the laws of England, and the reservation by the 
crown, in some cases, of the right to disallow laws, and to appoint 
certain officers. These limitations must be carefully examined here- 
after. In spite of them, the general characteristic of England’s mu- 
nicipal system of colonial rule was local self-government. How 
well the system worked, notwithstanding a good deal of counter- 
action, is best seen by comparing its results with those of the central 
system.’ 

The first infringement of this municipal system was that 
attempted upon the taxing functions of the American colonies, 
which cost us their allegiance. Since that time, we have culti- 
vated a bureaucracy incompatible with municipal institutions. 
The widely ramified staff of this bureaucracy is filled up as we 
have seen, no doubt with numerous exceptions of a better order. 
When colonies are very important, or very troublesome, a more 
careful selection is made of the governors ; but, for the most part, 
it has appeared, that when a governor possesses the qualities 
peculiarly suited to ruling a community with the concurrence 
of the citizens, he is peculiarly liable to incur the dislike and 
treacherous machinations of the Colonial Office. Lord Durham 
was sent out to settle the Canadian rebellion, and was made a 
sacrifice to it. According to Mr. Wakefield, Sir Charles Bagot 
‘ seemed to die of the supposed, though unpublished, disapproval 
‘by the Colonial Office, ‘of a policy’ which delighted precisely 
nine-tenths of ‘ the provincial representative body.’ The govern- 
ment of the colonies is carried on by ‘instructions’ from 
Downing-street — the ‘instructions’ being mostly composed 
either by Mr. Mothercountry—that is, some permanent official in 
the office who does not stand before the public, and is therefore 
shielded from responsibility—or by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whose tenure of office is too brief for him to learn ex- 
perience : the latter seldom acts except to obey the advice of his 
irresponsible subordinate, or to fulfil the more potent storge for 
carrying out some crotchet. The ‘ instructions’ must, of course, 
‘embrace all the public concerns of about forty distinct commu- 
‘nities, scattered over the world, and comprising an infinite 
‘diversity of language, laws, religions, customs, wants, and eco- 
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*nomical circumstances.’ The ‘instructions’ constitute both 
legislation and administration, and have in some cases to un- 
dergo a voyage of months. Their transmission, therefore, 
cannot be very frequent. The information on which they are 
based is partial and remote ; and hence the vast proportion of 
despatches from Downing-street are but the servile echo of sug- 
gestions from the colony, or they are those ‘ didactic despatches’ 
on history and political principles, which are wrong so often, 
so often ‘void for uncertainty.’ Sometimes these despatches 
are merely meant to keep up appearances at home; sometimes 
they incorporate very curious materials ; sometimes have very 
strange results. 


‘Long theories of philanthropy and political economy are pro- 
pounded in despatches. A pamphlet, printed in London, and consist- 
ing of the opinions of the writer concerning the aborigines of New 
Zealand, was transcribed, of course without acknowledgment, into 
the form of a didactic despatch. Certain theories of the Colonial 
Office versus the opinions of the last committee of the House of Com- 
mons on New Zealand were elaborately set forth in the shape of in- 
structions to Governor Fitzroy, whose own theories were known to 
be identical with those contained in the despatch. Some twelve years 
ago, in a circular despatch addressed to the Governors of the West 
India colonies, I met with a new theory of my own, which had been 
published anonymously not long before. The subject was of vital 
importance to the West Indies; and the theory pointed to measures 
which the colonists anxiously desired. They soon discovered that all 
the fine promises it held out to them were nothing but what they 
called Colonial Office flummery. How the fact was, I cannot know; 
but I can assure you, that in Canada the despatch of the Colonial 
Office, which led to the British Canada Corn Act, was originally 
deemed nothing but a piece of didactic writing. The leading colo- 
nists still pride themselves on having converted mere compliment into 
a valuable reality, by treating it as if it had been a practical suggestion. 
If this despatch was not written at the instance of the cabinet at home, 
with a deliberate view to the admission of American wheat through 
Canada into England, at a fixed duty of four shillings per quarter, it 
was what the colonists believed it to be; and, at any rate, their belief 
shows that this kind of instruction cannot be very uncommon.’ 


Impracticable instructions beget a habit of disregard, and much 
of the law manufactured in Downing-street evaporates before 
the dead-letter despatch reaches the colony. Most of the 
colonies possess some local means of law-making to furnish the 
complement; but the Colonial Office compensates the disregard 
of its law by a free exercise of the imperial veto. Between the 
two, the post of governor is no sinecure. 
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‘The best of governors enters upon office very ignorant of things 
and persons in the colony. If a representative constitution enables 
him to discover the bent of the colonial mind on matters which call 
for decision, he has still to decide whether he will side with the mi- 
nority or the majority. If he sides with the minority, he sets going 
that conflict between representative institutions and a despotic admi- 
nistration of them, which is the ordinary state of our representative 
colonies; and thenceforth, instead of governing, he only lives in hot 
water. At length, perhaps, the conflict of factions in the colony be- 
comes so violent that the House of Commons interferes; and then the 
governor is recalled by the Colonial Office, which hitherto, under the 
influence of some clique or individual at home, has patted him on the 
back in his quarrel with the majority. If he sides with the majority, 
between whom and the bureaucracy at home there is a strong natural 
aversion, the first good opportunity of recalling him is seldom neglected; 
or, at all events, his life is made uncomfortable, and his capacity for 
governing much diminished by the intrigues and secret influences at 
home, which the colonial minority brings to bear against him in 
Downing-street. In the non-representative or bureaucratic colonies 
it is still worse. There no institution tells the governor what are the 
wants and wishes of the colony. The factions which surely exist 
among Englishmen wherever government by party has not grown out 
of free institutions freely administered, have been lying in wait for 
him, with nets spread and traps prepared. In his ignorant helpless- 
ness, he almost necessarily falls into the hands of one or other of 
them. If he keeps them off, and judges for himself, he is sure to 
make terrible mistakes, partly from ignorance, and partly because all 
the factions conspire to mislead and ruin the governor who sets them 
all at defiance. ‘This man causes intolerable trouble to the Colonial 
Office, and is soon advised to tender his resignation. A less self-rely- 
ing governor has no sooner made up his mind to which faction he will 
abandon himself, than all the others declare war against him; the local 
press goads him; the Colonial Office is beset with applications for his 
removal; some part of the press at home is induced to attack him; 
speeches are made against him in Parliament; and if he is not recalled 
to stop the hubbub, he at best leads a life of care and apprehension. 
What all governors suffer from the disallowance of their acts by dis- 
tant, ill-informed, and irresponsible superiors, would form a long 
chapter. Another might be filled with the troubles of governors, in 
consequence of having to administer a government without having the 
patronage of a government at their disposal. Upon the whole, it may 
be questioned whether the existence of any class of men is much more 
uncomfortable than that of governors of British colonies. Some few 
escape the common lot; but they generally do so by the practice of 
those ‘ means and shifts’ which the Colonial Office itself is induced by 
its weakness to adopt, and because their low ambition is satisfied if 
they can manage to keep a good salary and the title of Excellency 
without attempting to govern. It follows, that even if the Colonial 
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Office selected its own service, men having the spirit and self-respect 
which accompany capacity for ruling, would be loth to serve the office 
of governor, except in the few cases where the importance of a 
colony renders that office important, however uncomfortable.’ 

After all, the colonial empire has rubbed on somehow, and 
has attained to considerable vastness, in spite of Downing- 
street administration; but we now understand how the system 
works, in spite of its faults: as Mr. Wakefield says, it works 
by counteraction. 

. It would be impossible for any vigorous mind to review the 
actual state of the colonial empire, its administration, and social 
disorder, without being impelled to devise a plan to restore it 
to a safer condition; and accordingly, Mr. Wakefield has a 
suggestion for re-organizing the whole scheme. of colonial 
government. It is based on the municipal principle, and 
involves local legislation, with considerable legislative powers 
for the colony. The electoral power he would repose in a 
constituency limited by a property qualification in land, such 
qualification being not only readily open to bona fide colonists, 
but actually attained by the vast majority ; while it is particularly 
intended to exclude new settlers, or very passing classes of 
immigrants, who have no real interest in the colony, no know- 
ledge of its actual wants. A low landed qualification in a 
properly colonized settlement would be equivalent to universal 
suffrage for real colonists. Besides the Representative 
Chamber, he would have a second Chamber, displaying in 
reality as well as intention, some characteristics of our Peers. 
A chamber of mere nominees, servile, and enjoying none but 
official influence, bears no resemblance to our landed aristo- 
cracy. On the other hand, the comparatively small scale of 
wealth, and the rapid changes in a colony, deprive it of the 
materials for an hereditary peerage like ours. To obviate 
these defects, Mr. Wakefield proposes that the seat in the 
second Chamber shall be hereditary, with one condition—the 
possession of a high property qualification in land, duly re- 
gistered ; the right to the seat lapsing on a failure of the qua- 
lification. Following the practice of the English constitution, 
he would expressly declare, by constitutional charter, that no 
act of the royal representative should be valid unless performed 
under the advice of the Executive Council; and also that the 
members of the Executive Council should be removable on an 
address to the head of the Executive from the Representative 
branch of the Legislature. The office of Governor he would 
make more strictly to resemble that of the Sovereign in this 
country, by an express rule that the incumbent should hold the 
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office on a longer lease than is the present custom—“ quamdiu 
bene se gesserit”—and by the practice of filling the office in 
important colonies with younger members of the Royal Family. 

In conjunction with this newly-constructed form of provisional 
government, he would unite the whole of our colonies in a 
federal system, each colony having its Agent, or “ Representa- 
tive,” in this country; the Agent to be appointed by the 
Governor, on the advice of his responsible minister, and to be 
paid by the colony. The Representatives of the Colonies 
would together form a Board, sitting in London, as a Council 
for the Metropolitan Government, exercising many functions of 
the Representatives in the Congress at Washington. 

Into the hands of each colonial government—comprising in 
the word government the three Estates—he would throw the 
whole administrative and legislative power, with certain large 
exceptions, which have been very deliberately considered, 
but might, perhaps, receive additions on further thought. They 
are these :— 


‘I. Whatever relates to the employment, command, and discipline 
of her Majesty’s forces, by land and sea, within the colony at all 
times; and during war-time, in case of any attack upon the colony, 
the command of the local militia and marine. 

‘II. Whatever relates to intercourse on public matters with the 
servants of any foreign power within the colony, such as a consul or 
the captain of a man-of-war, for the management of which the 
governor alone should have a special commission from the crown. 

‘III. The functions of the Post-office, so far as relate to the 
transmission of letters to and from the colony, which should be con- 
ducted by the British postmaster-general. ‘The publication of two 
reports on the post-office of Canada from a commission appointed by 
Lord Sydenham, which were transmitted to the Colonial Office by Sir 
Charles Bagot, would, by itself, satisfy public opinion here, that the 
internal post-office of a colony ought to be a business of the local 
government, as it was under the old charters. Indeed, the abuses of 
the local post-office in every colony under pretended imperial manage- 
ment, are perfectly monstrous; and it seems impossible to prevent 
abuses, when distance, and the necessary indifference of the British 
public with respect to post-office management in a colony, put responsi- 
bility out of the question. Moreover, the patronage of the local post- 
office, the best that exists in a new country, is an essential means to 
the well-working of a local constitutional government.’ 


It is interesting to observe how this federal idea has taken 
root in other quarters. Not only is there a manifest disposition 
to entertain it in some of the colonies, not only is it repeated 
in English journals, but a writer, who may be considered the 
very antagonism of Mr. Wakefield, has devoted a whole book 
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to the subject—Mr. John Arthur Roebuck, M.P. for Sheffield. 
Mr. Roebuck is a politician of the Radical party ; in polity, he 
may be considered a member of the Benthamist school. While 
he has a faculty for giving very clear expression to the opinions 
which he has adopted, that very clearness does but more dis- 
tinctly mark the total absence of a faculty for adding anything 
of his own to the ideas which he receives from others, or for 
stepping beyond certain limits, even in the perception and 
understanding of views with which he does not agree. He is a 
very bitter and pertinacious opponent; in a great degree, we 
suspect, because he is without the power of entering into the 
feelings or intent of those with whom he differs. A view 
strikes him distinctly in all its parts, or he is blind to it. The 
opinions which he adopts, therefore, are to him absolutely right, 
anything not included in them unintelligibly wrong; thus the 
distinctness of the reasons on his own side, while the opposite 
side is to his eyes a blank, makes an opponent seem to him 
either mad, or deliberately false. Hence he can take into 
account nothing that he does not fully appreciate. Few beat 
him in narrating a particular incident, or expounding a par- 
ticular principle; but the disturbing influences, or counter- 
vailing ideas, which are present to others, are so manifestly 
absent from his sense, that his exposition comes as a thing 
wanting half of the truth, and his counsel is available only as 
an abstract idea. His present volume has this very limited 
character; it is a reflex of the old Canada controversies— 
‘quorum pars magna fuit’—in the days of the rebellion and 
Lord Durham, when the House of Commons used to stir up 
Mr. Roebuck to speak, because his orations were more spicy 
and amusing than the newspaper reports from the colony. 
His plan is essentially based on Canadian ideas; and although 
he glances at other colonies, it is with a much more uncertain 
information. His plan is suited to North America, and to that 
group of colonies alone. It is a plan of federal constitution, 
in which each group of colonies is to be called a ‘system,’ each 
colony of a certain size a ‘province,’ and every infant colony, 
which has not attained the requisite size, a ‘ settlement.’ Each 
province would have its Governor, Executive Council, Legislative 
Council, and House of Assembly; each system a Governor- 
general, with an absolute veto, a Legislative Council, elected by 
the provincial legislative councils, and a House of Assembly, 
elected by direct suffrage. This is a somewhat mechanical 
imitation of the American constitution ; its merit lies in adopting 
a provision for giving new settlements a political function, and 
furnishing suggestions on the treatment of wild lands. 
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This subject of wild lands is one that has created no small 
difficulty to colonization reformers in Canada. In the first 
place, an immense amount of land in the most accessible parts 
has been appropriated generations ago; and the settlement of 
the remaining lands was considerably impeded by the manner 
in which access was thus cut off. In the second place, at the 
time of the Canadian union, the Imperial Government some- 
what rashly gave up the disposal of waste lands to the colonial 
legislature; and as the whole tendency of the relations between 
the colony and the mother country has been to set colonial 
against imperial interests, this wholesale alienation of imperial 
rights would seem to have finally driven away one essential 
resource for imperial colonization in Canada. 

In the matter of appropriated lands, Mr. Roebuck affords no 
help; indeed, he seems to have forgotten the difficulty when he 
has to deal with it constructively. Mr. Wakefield revives the 
suggestion of Lord Durham’s Report, that a tax should be put 
upon lands appropriated, but still kept in a wild condition ; in 
such case, either the proceeds of the tax would go to swell the 
colonizing fund, and thus provide the natural counteractive, or 
the lands themselves, forfeit for arrears of taxes, would revert 
to the government. On the second point, Mr. Wakefield argues 
with great force, that, in a proper state of colonial relations, 
the interests of the mother country and of the colony would be 
identical, or only correlative parts of a great common interest ; 
while the details of the administration would be much better 
conducted by authority on the spot. This consideration may 
be said to swallow up the difficulty arising from the cession of 
the waste land control to the provincial legislature. While 
the Wakefield measures would immeasurably increase the 
legislative power of the colonies, they seem to create a power 
and an influence that might ultimately restore the colonizing 
resources of Canada with facilities that have never yet existed. 

Before we extend our view beyond the specific plans which 
we have been considering, it will be desirable to notice one 
point upon which Mr. Wakefield has laid considerable stress in 
his later writings—the hierarchical department of the colonies. 
Although he abstains from entering into any theoretical or 
ethical inquiry, so acute an observer of the polity in its prac- 
tical every-day working could not be blind to the influence 
which religion has exerted—negatively, in deterring settlers on 
account of the low state of religious feeling and moral culture 
in some colonies ; positively, in imparting vitality to some of 
the most important social functions. The differences often 
generated by religion he has noted as constituting great 
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obstacles in the way of the colonizing process ; and on inves- 
tigating the causes of these obstructions, it must have occurred 
to him that religious motives form a primary element of social 
polity. While, therefore, the adverse and negative influence of 
religious sentiment had to be obviated, it must have been seen 
that its auxiliary and positive influence could not be neglected. 
The first form in which the difficulties arising out of religious 
opinion occurred to the philosopher of colonization, was the 
discord which, from this cause, has torn some communities, 
and has been mischievous in proportion to the absence of 
counteracting influences. The religious element was a great 
fact not to be ignored, but desirable to keep in order; and the 
officially recognised mode of keeping it in order has been to 
put a Bishop over it. Mr. Wakefield accordingly proposed to 
appoint colonial bishops, expecting thus to override sectarian 
anarchy, and to array colonial respectability, and polite society 
in this country, on the side of a mild ascendancy on the part 
of the church of England. It is clear, however, that further 
examination let the author somewhat deeper into the matter, 
though there is no evidence that he has yet explored it to the 
bottom. At all events, the natural demand for religious minis- 
tration becoming more apparent, it was felt to be proportionately 
desirable to furnish a full supply. Mr. Wakefield still aimed 
at counteracting his great bugbear—sectarian discords—by 
avoiding rather than overriding them: hence, the strange pro- 
posal to found colonies attached to separate sects, like the free 
church colony of Otago, and the project for a church of Eng- 
land colony, to be called Canterbury. These ideas are simply 
empirical; that is to say—for we do not use the word in a 
disparaging sense—based upon a simple recognition of co- 
incident facts, without any fundamental theory as to the nature 
of the religious influence—that immortal power which obliges 
man to work for times extending far beyond the span of his own 
limited present existence, or the scope of that ‘self-interest’ 
which some philosophers have recognised as the only poli- 
tical motive. Experience of these tentative improvements has 
not been felicitous, nor is it consonant with the principles 
avowed on such subjects in this journal that they should have 
been. The able and intelligent man who is Bishop of New Zea- 
land, and who was sent out to neutralize missionary intrigues, 
may be said to have fostered and stimulated the contumacy 
growing out of religious disagreements against the settlement 
and administration of the colony. Opinions may differ as te 
the justice of the questions at issue; but that the bishop de- 
parted from the course becoming his station, will be most 
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warmly asserted by those who are for siding with constituted 
authority as such. South Australia was remarkable for the 
concord of the many sects represented within its limited com- 
munity—a concord which ceased on the arrival of Dr. Short, 
Bishop of Adelaide: not that he offensively or aggressively 
asserted his privileges; but the presence of an ez officio ascen- 
dancy immediately provoked a spirit of opposition and contro- 
versy. And we venture to predict that all such intrusions on 
our colonies will be attended by such results. 

It has often happened to nations, as it does to individuals, 
that they learn what they might have done when the oppor- 
tunity for doing it has gone by. Wakefield’s ‘ Manual of Colo- 
nization’—the first book to present the art with anything like 
completeness—appears when England’s faculty of colonizing 
seems to be on the wane: not through decline of her own 
resources, but through the precarious tenure by which she holds 
some of her most important colonial possessions, and the man- 
ner in which she has parted with direct control over extensive 
territories. It may be said, also, that while the public is 
attaining to a more perfect conception of Colonization as an 
art, the interest in it is waning, because political speculation is 
already looking to ulterior questions. Just as Wakefield has 
stepped forward with his ‘ Manual,’ the world has hurried beyond 
the point at which he stands. ‘There are traces of this in his 
own book. The portion which relates to colonial government 
bears the evident sign of being a recent addition to his theory. 
In its slight development, it is an effort to bring the ‘ Manual’ up 
to that point which public opinion has attained ; the teacher so 
far following the pupil. But he cannot avert a glance from the 
immense questions that for the moment stand aside—‘ Chartism 
and Socialism’—representatives of discontent. ‘ As the yeople 
‘become awakened from their stolid ignorance, he says, ‘ by the 
‘so-called education which informs them of their condition, 
* without training them to alter it, ‘ Chartism and Socialism will 
‘spread,’ unless some plan be devised to effect material and 
‘extensive improvements in the popular condition.’ He holds 
this as a kind of threat, in terrorem, over the obstructors of 
colonization. ‘I do not pretend that either is likely to triumph 
‘for a long while yet: ages hence, perhaps, both will have 
‘ triumphed—Chartism first, then some kind of Socialism. But 
‘it seems plain to my apprehension, that with the continuance 
‘ of discontent and the spread of education amongst the common 
‘ people, Chartism and Socialism will have many a struggle for 
‘the mastery over a restricted franchise and private property ; 
‘and in these struggles I perceive immense danger for every- 
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‘body.’ He does not enter into these questions; yet we are far 
from saying that the function of our author has departed. On 
the contrary, this volume, with the others that have preceded 
it, must be regarded not only as a manual to the theory and 
arts of colonization and colonial government, but also as a con- 
tribution to social polity. For although he does not profess to 
lay down constructively any new system of polity, or to coun- 
tenance those at which he thus apprehensively glances, his 
manner of mooting questions in political economy is so 
original, and enlivened by so fresh a spirit, that the impulse 
imparted must carry speculation beyond the limits of the task 
which he has set himself. He has also carried speculation far 
beyond the limit of common political economy, which concerns 
itself solely in the formation of wealth. He extends the in- 
quiry to the welfare of the nation so far as it depends upon 
material grounds. That is a great step; but it suggests one 
much greater: he considers the welfare of the nation as it 
depends upon the ratio of land, labour, and capital; he has 
been obliged, by the progress of independent opinion, to con- 
sider also the proportionate extension of government and 
practical guidance ; and, as we have seen, he has glanced much 
further at distant and subversive changes in the social polity; 
but there is something behind. Let us endeavour to obtain a 
glimpse of this further future. The great question which sug- 
gests itself to a reader of Wakefield’s volume may be divided, 
for better comprehension, under three heads—the economical 
development of a country, the political development, and the 
moral. The economical welfare of a country seems to depend 
on the ratio of increase in population as compared with pro- 
duction. The political development of a nation seems to 
depend on the ratio of population to the amount of effective 
government or guidance; in other words, the nation will ad- 
vance in civilization so long as the arts of management are 
developed faster than the brute force of the country. The 
moral development of a nation seems to depend upon the ratio 
in the increase of population to the increase of sound know- 
ledge,—meaning by the word ‘knowledge’ not simply that 
didactic instruction on facts which is vulgarly called education, 
but the conscious perception of all the things that mankind 
may know, including science, art, and religion. Let us very 
briefly glance at the fertile questions involved by these three 
heads; not, indeed, with any hope of settling, or even of indi- 
cating, the conclusions—for it will take many years and many 
volumes before we attain that stage,— but to suggest the 
directions in which succeeding inquirers must explore. 
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The economical welfare of a country depends upon the ratio 
of increase in population and in production. Itis to be observed, 
that the author has taken no account of increased productivity 
arising from the improvements in the arts of production. He 
has treated productivity as a fixed result depending upon the 
ratio of land, labour, and capital. He notes in capital and 
labour a tendency to increase, and he observes that their excess 
becomes mischievous by inciting too intense a competition. 
The tendency of this remark may unquestionably be denounced 
as ‘Communism.’ According to the orthodox notion in political 
economy, capital is a good thing, of which there cannot be too 
much; and competition is the only trustworthy stimulus to 
industry—to present production and the formation of capital. 
Whatever theory may say, however, Mr. Wakefield is right 
when he describes men as practically feeling the bad effects of 
excessive capital, in low profits, ‘gluts, undue stimulus to 
overtrading, returnless enterprises, &c. His remedy is to 
restore the balance by colonization, in that way extending 
the field over which redundant capital is to be employed. The 
process, however, though it would postpone the evil day, does 
not touch the principle of undue increase. The author suggests 
nothing to alter that morbid tendency in capital to become 
redundant as compared with land and population. In his 
previous writings, indeed, he mentions Dr. Chalmers’s sugges- 
tion, that men should be taught to spend their surplus rather 
than to save it; but the suggestion is repeated with a smile. 
Thus, we have two economists deprecating a certain kind of 
excess in that accumulation to which their fellow-labourers have 
exhorted all mankind. If we endeavour to test and correct 
human science by reference to the operations of nature, it will 
be observable that, speaking generally, the labour of the year 
is far more than sufficient to produce all the essentials of sub- 
sistence for the year, and that the staples of human subsistence, 
notably cereals and edible beasts, may be considered as annual 
productions. Stock or capital is the surplus produce of labour, 
set by in order to support the labourer, or to supply him with 
materials while changing the nature of his employment to some 
more advantageous occupation. Mr. Wakefield tells us, that 
when these accumulated products have become very plentiful 
indeed, the holders of such surplus are enabled to derange the 
whole operations of industry by diverting it into unproductive 
channels, and also, at times, by superseding the bargain which 
the labourer makes with his employer (the barter of present 
industry for present subsistence) by under-selling the labourer. 
In other words, the consumer of the article who would employ 
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the labourer, and pay him for the article with subsistence, omits 
to employ the labourer because the capitalist offers the article, 
already made, for less. Here we see the capitalist competing 
with the labourer—the holder of accumulated labour with the 
possessor of labour unaccumulated; and the labourer loses 
subsistence that the capitalist may obtain ‘ profit.’ Machinery, 
the unfeeding labourer of the capitalist, is continually super- 
seding labour; and the economical optimists have by no means 
made it clear that it employs more labour than it displaces, or 
indirectly calls into activity a proportion of food-producing 
labour to feed the classes who depend upon the barter of labour 
for the means of life. Compare the rate of wages in Lancashire 
in 1849 with the rate in 1839. It is the redundant increase of 
capital that sets this mischievous process at work, and Mr. 
Wakefield, we say, suggests nothing to remedy that evil ten- 
dency. Colonization would palliate it, but would only postpone 
the final and fatal result. 

Mr. Wakefield notices the tendency of population to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence, treating the land and its pro- 
ductivity asa fixed quantity. The redundancy of population shows 
itself in the ‘intense competition,’ not of labourer with capitalist, 
but of labourer with labourer. Again, we notice that he denounces 
as mischievous, under certain circumstances, that competition 
which economists usually deem beneficial—also, that his plan, 
though it palliates and postpones the day of account, suggests no 
remedy for the evil tendency. In default of colonization, our author 
seems to fall back upon the sort of moral restraint indicated by 
Malthus. [See page 88.] During the process of colonization, 
indeed, this momentous question would be deferred. ‘If coloniza- 
‘ tion proceeded faster than capital and people increased, hurtful 
‘ competition would be at an end; and yet capital and people 
‘ might increase here in Great Britain faster than they do now.’ 
But what of the ultimate future? What of the day when colonial 
lands are filled up—of the day when Europe and America will 
ask each other the question that now forces itself upon us in 
these crowded islands? The day, Mr. Wakefield might answer, 
is so distant, that we need not trouble our heads with finding 
areply. We suspect, however, that if he were forced to enter 
upon the subject, so far-seeing and conscientious a reasoner 
would take a view at once much less gloomy and selfish than 
that. If the day is distant, we already see the process at work, 
already feel in a degree the effects; and it is impossible that we 
can alienate from our solicitude the ulterior destinies of our 
species. 

The effect of colonization is not to settle these questions of 
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ratio between population and production, but nevertheless, it is 
a process most valuable, as proposing to gain for mankind time 
to develope and settle questions determining the third ratio on 
which the welfare of nations must depend—the ratio between 
the development of knowledge and the increase of population 
—in other words, the development of the arts of production, 
government, and ethics. We are too apt to look on the social 
system under which we live as if it were final. No sociologist, 
indeed, would hazard such an assertion in bare terms; but 
because we feel the system under which we live irresistible in 
its control over our own actions, the mind is led to assume 
that the irresistible power must be inherent in the system itself; 
whereas, it really lies in the deficient power of individual 
generations to escape from the slow-growing habits of ages. 
We cannot at once start off from the habits which our ancestors, 
through many generations, have been forming for us. Our 
successors will, in like manner, be trammelled by the habits 
which we are forming for them. Nevertheless, the system 
under which we live has not been eternal; it is not even 
ancient. In its most essential parts, it is strictly modern. In 
religion, we are separated from the ancient world ; our physical 
science was unknown, excepting in its rudest conjectural 
generalizations ; commerce, as we understand it, has grown up 
since the middle ages; municipal government, as it is de- 
veloped in modern times, is the growth of the same era. Man, 
therefore, has lived within the authentic records of history under 
wholly different social systems; systems so different from our 
own, that those living under them would have laughed at our 
own plan as an impracticable project. Happily, then, we are 
not doomed to consider the too exclusively commercial ten- 
dencies of modern times as the final manifestation of human 
genius; nor are we to regard as final those terms on the rela- 
tion of which the actual system of society and the Wakefield 
system of palliatives both depend. 

Colonization, however, will not only gain time for the evolu- 
tion of knowledge, but will also extend the sphere of observa- 
tion by increasing the scope and variety of the experiences. 
which man will gather in different climates, different positions, 
and different periods. Contemporaneously with the suggestion 
of these ulterior questions may be observed a marked change 
in the modes of discussion. If religious controversy has not 
ceased, certainly there is far less bitterness between the widest 
opponents, far greater modesty on all sides, far less presump- 
tion even in that which may still be called the extreme of 
bigotry or of scepticism. Discussion is carried on in a more 
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modest and faithful spirit. There is also less estrangement 
between the faculties of imagination and observation; both 
have learnt to borrow assistance from each other. Science 
tends to common objects by a greater consolidation ; and if we 
only perceive hints of the bearing which positive science may 
have on polity in the writings of great generalizers like 
Humboldt and Comte, still it is a fact that the idea has been 
struck out. 

With the growth of knowledge, sound colonization should 
enlarge the power of the empire. A most important light which 
has come upon modern discussion is the more intelligent concep- 
tion of the old dogma that might is right. Rude instincts are 
apt to jump to true conclusions, though they cannot justify them. 
It is almost a self-evident proposition that, under the sanction 
of divine laws, all human progress must be made by human 
power; and the old dogma which we have mentioned but re- 
cently acquires its true form in the maxim, that human progress 
depends upon the right development and application of human 
power. The effect of this altered view on the future progress 
of mankind may be incalculable. The efforts of the patriot, 
which have been wasted in ceaseless labour and frustration, be- 
cause they were limited to enforcing checks against existing 
power, may henceforward be directed more fruitfully, either to 
inspiring existing powers with a better informed wisdom, or if 
that be hopeless, in developing some greater power which 
shall supersede the other. A shining example of the develop- 
ment of power, by conversion, may be instanced in the con- 
version of Constantine. The other kind is exemplified by the 
growth of the municipal system in Europe. Both these great 
changes have done infinitely more through their positive than 
their negative results—through the power which they developed 
than the annulling of that which they destroyed. It would 
hardly be philosophical to say that the municipal system has 
crushed the power of kings, for the most absolute of feudal 
chieftains was a beggar in his command of luxury and extent 
of influence over the globe, or in his faculty of doing good, as 
compared with Queen Victoria. It is not by checking the 
power of this or that class—by overturning a dynasty, ex- 
pelling a king, or crushing an aristocracy, that positive power 
is to be developed. These are but negative processes. So it 
is less by destroying sectional power, than by developing the 
aggregate power of a country, that its faculties for securing its 
own advancement and that of mankind are to be developed. 
England is enabled to work much practical good in the world, 
not only because she has the intelligence to devise it, but be- 
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cause she has the power to carry out her device; and, perhaps, 
it may be said, that even as it is, her intelligence goes beyond 
her practical power. It is not, therefore, by abridging or 
annulling any of the real powers inherent in the nation, that 
her mission for good is to be promoted. Little good would it 
bode the nations of the earth, for instance, if England were to 
abate her ocean ascendancy until other nations can arise 
equally enlightened, and equally able to cope with the elements. 
Here is one more high function for colonization: England ob- 
tained her ascendancy acquired by war: she may maintain it 
by colonization—by the peaceful employment of an immense 
revenue in the building up of colonies and the trade thence 
arising — vast ‘nursery’ for seamen, vast school of nautical 
ower.: 

; There are many other modes in which colonization would open 
the way for developing the cramped powers of England. Among 
the perplexities which have arisen from our high state of social 
cultivation, is its tendency to put most kinds of occupation into 
a certain routine, and thus to check that energetic action which 
seems to be a necessity for the full growth of vitality. Our too 
exclusively commercial inclination has had some share in that; 
also, perhaps, a disproportionate preference for merely intel- 
lectual pursuits. Colonization is a remedy ; it helps to restore 
man to his primitive relation with the lard ;.-affords a:fieid for 
energetic action in enterprises accordant ‘with a-most eh- 
lightened spirit; harmonizes the claims of rude life: and the 
impulses of chivalry with the utnrost :refinement of civilization: 
It seems, therefore, to reconcile the primitive nature of mankind 
with the highest state of culture. 

But in order to a great whole, the parts of a powerful empire 
must themselves be powerful. To that end they must be truly 
free, bound to us by desire, from sympathy of concordant 
powers. They should be highly developed states concurrent in 
one empire ; hence they should have considerable individuality. 
The colonies of England have been, and must be, peopled by 
a race of one type, the Anglo-Saxon race; but thrown into 
countries that present every variety of climate, of geological 
structure, and natural features, the race necessarily undergoes 
several modifications; and consistently with our theory, that 
upon the whole the progress of mankind is to be promoted 
rather by a right development of the powers than a frustration 
of them, it is manifestly desirable less to check these variations 
in the national type than to set them free for their best de- 
velopment. Undoubtedly, it is found that the modifications 
which the English constitution undergoes in the several 
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colonies—the peculiar physical capacities which are brought 
forth—the bent which is given to the genius—the tastes 
which are incited by the special demands and opportunities 
severally of North America, South Africa, or Australia, 
are admirably suited to make the most of the resources 
offered by those regions, and to endow those sections of the 
English family with the highest faculties for enjoying happiness, 
transmitting it to their progeny, and enlarging it for all mankind. 
Each section of the colonial empire would thus acquire its 
-distinet nationality, to be drawn out, not checked, by the foster- 
ing of the imperial rule. But genuine federation would unite 
the whole by one universal citizenship for the British subject 
throughout the empire, by the reciprocation of material benefits 
between metropolis and colonies, by the universal security for 
freedom, and by opening to every colonist the path of honour- 
able ambition, even to the highest posts of the empire, through 
the many branches of official and parliamentary activity in the 
colonies. 

But we are forgetting the actual in the possible—the future 
is leading us from the present; which is, alas! wholly unlike 
this splendid dream. The things that we dream of exist—the 
colonies are there, the empire and its vast resources; but the 
commanding spirit—the men to conceive the idea of that future, 
ta put’the elements:together, and build the great federation 
fox whiciz we-heve the materials—where are they? Living, 
perhaps; but.certainly not in office. 
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In 1530, Luther, now an elderly man, had already accomplished 
more than half his great work, and the young Frenchman, 
Calvin, was just beginning his career as a theologian, when an 
erratic fellow-countryman of the latter, a vagabond monk or 
priest, that had long been at a loss what to do with himself, 
came to Montpellier, and was matriculated at the university 
there as a student of medicine, by the name of Francis Rabelais. 
He must have seemed somewhat of an old fellow to be com- 
mencing a new course of study, for he was then in his forty- 
eighth year—that is to say, exactly as old as Luther, and about 
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twenty-six years elder than Calvin. But it was by no means 
uncommon at that time to see men that had been bred in the 
church, cast adrift to seek, late in life, for new ties and occu- 
pations. Many were the strange waifs that the Reformation 
had washed afloat upon society; nor of all these was there one 
whose severance from the papal wreck should have been less a 
matter of surprise than that of Rabelais. 

Born in 1483, at the small town of Chinon, in Touraine, 
where his father, who was an innkeeper, owned or rented a 
farm adjacent to a convent of Benedictine monks, Rabelais 
had been destined for the church from his boyhood; and after 
receiving the usual modicum of education, and fulfilling the 
usual novitiate, he had at last, in his twenty-ninth year (1511) 
been admitted into priest’s orders as a member of a fraternity 
of Franciscan or Mendicant Grey Friars, established at Fonte- 
nay-le-Comte, in Lower Poitou. A position less suitable for a 
man of his tastes and temperament could not possibly have 
been found. To wear a coarse grey cloak and hood, to go 
barefooted, and live on fish and other meagre diet, to cherish a 
humble and abject demeanour, and to abstain from all un- 
necessary learning—such were the rules imposed upon the 
Franciscan friars by the will of their founder; and whatever 
relaxations in these rules time may have introduced, enough of 
their spirit remained to preserve for the order its traditional 
character as the most ascetic and beggarly in the church. In 
any convent whatever, Rabelais would have been an unruly 
subject; but in a convent of Franciscans he was discord incar- 
nate. His conventual offences were numerous. In the first 
place, it appears, he was by far too studious in his habits for a 
Franciscan; he, and another brother, named Peter Amy, would 
persist, among other things, in learning Greek together, and in 
corresponding with eminent Greek scholars, such as the cele- 
brated Budeus—of all which it was clear to the friars that no 
good could come. Further, there was good reason, after the 
promulgation of the Lutheran heresy, to believe that brother 
Rabelais was by no means an orthodox catholic in his views 
of that movement, if, indeed, he was not in secret a disciple of 
Luther. But, worse than all, as we guess, he was of a disposi- 
tion altogether intractable and uncomfortable, ‘ un prétre, as his 
friend Budzus hinted, ‘ d’un caractére bien difficile et morose ;’ 
an earlier Swift, in short, for bitterness and satiric humour. It 
is nowise necessary to add to these traits, as some do, the im- 
putation of personal lewdness, in order to complete our picture 
of a man that would be likely to keep a community of Grey 
Friars in a state of hot water. Suffice it that, during thirteen 
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years, he was, somehow or other, the most unpopular man in 
the monastery. At last, this dislike of his brother monks to 
him showed itself in a somewhat serious fashion. In 1524, in 
consequence of some formidable breach of rule—a profane prac- 
tical jest, tradition says, that brought the whole convent into 
public scandal—brother Rabelais was condemned by the con- 
ventual chapter to the terrible punishment called in pace—that 
is, to perpetual imprisonment, on bread and water, in a subter- 
ranean cell. It was not so easy, however, thus to dispose of a 
man whose abilities and learning, in spite of any faults he may 
have had as regarded faith or morals, had already procured 
him some local reputation—a man that knew Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and had Budeus and bishops for his friends. The 
whole neighbourhood of Fontenay-le-Comte rose in his favour ; 
and by the exertions of certain influential individuals, among 
whom was André Tiraqueau, lieutenant-general of the district, 
and Geoffroi d’Estissac, bishop of the see of Maillezais in the 
same province of Poitou, not only was Rabelais released from 
his durance, but a papal indulgence was procured enabling 
him to quit his monastery altogether, and, in spite of his former 
vows as a Franciscan, enter the aforesaid bishop’s own chapter, 
the Abbey of Maillezais, of the wealthy and scholarly order of 
St. Benedict. Even this change of situation, however, did not 
satisfy him; and it was not long before, assuming the habit of 
a secular priest, and so renouncing all monastic restraint, he 
decamped from the abbey without leave, and became once 
more a denizen of the common world. The Bishop of Mail- 
lezais, one of those easy semi-Lutheran prelates that then 
abounded, winked at this act of his protegé; and for several 
years the ex-monk lived and went about with him as his friend 
and secretary. It was at this time and in this situation that he 
became connected with Clement Marot, Etienne Dolet, Antoine 
Heroet, Hugues Salel, Bonaventure des Periers, and other dis- 
tinguished literary sceptics of the day, in all of whom, sympathy 
with at least the negative side of the Lutheran movement was 
tolerably apparent; as well as with the four celebrated brothers 
Du Bellay, who, though all high civic or ecclesiastical func- 
tionaries, were yet all more or less Lutheran in their senti- 
ments. There is even ground for supposing, that about the 
same period, he met and formed some slight acquaintance with 
Calvin, then a mere youth, but already known, like himself, as 
a profound Greek scholar. In 1530, however, the mixed party 
of wits, scholars, and public men, that seemed thus to be form- 
ing itself as a Lutheran, or semi-Lutheran, element in French 
society, found cause for prudence, if not for alarm; persecution 
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having assumed so decided a form in the counsels of Francis I., 
as to sanction the burning of suspected heretics in the streets 
of Paris. Accordingly, there was a temporary cessation of all 
overt demonstration of opinion, or of Lutheran collusion, if any 
such existed, on the part of our ex-monk and his friends. 
The Bishop of Maillezais and the Du Bellays jogged on as 
politic men in office that could keep their thoughts to them- 
selves ; Clement Marot, a prosecution for eating bacon in Lent 
hanging over him, continued to write popular verses; the noble 
Calvin calmly pursued his peculiar way as a laborious student, 
whom a high destiny awaited; and Rabelais, a runaway monk, 
with forty-eight years of his life gone, and the world yet before 
him, resolved, as we have seen, to study medicine. 

The memory of Rabelais is sacred in Montpellier to this day. 
For many years after his death, the red gown which he had 
worn when a student, was carefully preserved; and, by way of 
‘ceremony, every medical pupil at the university was invested 
with it on passing his fifth examination. The ceremony is 
still kept up; but the real gown has twice been replaced by a 
substitute. According to the tradition, this custom is comme- 
morative not merely of the fact that Rabelais studied at the 
university, but also of a signal service that he rendered it, in 
procuring, under very difficult circumstances, and by a very 
jocose stratagem, the restoration of certain privileges that had 
been withdrawn from it by Chancellor Duprat. All that is 
certain, however, is that Rabelais remained at the university 
about two years; that he obtained a bachelor’s degree in medi- 
cine; that he led what might be called a merry life for a man 
verging on fifty —acting plays and farces with his fellow- 
students; and that, on leaving Montpellier for Lyons, in 1532, 
he carried with him a real knowledge of what was then taught 
as physic, as well as a full title to practise it. 

Settled at Lyons, whither he was probably led by the 
instances of his friend Dolet, his first occupation was to edite 
two medical works—the one consisting of Letters of an Italian 
physician, named Manardi, and the other of revised Latin 
versions of certain treatises of Hippocrates and Galen. These 
works, however, did not sell. Two other productions, of an 
erudite literary character, were equally unsuccessful; and, as 
the common story goes, it was to make up to his publisher, 
Gryphius, the losses he had sustained by undertaking them, 
that Rabelais resolved to attempt something in a more popular 
vein. The result was the publication in the same year of a 
mock tale of chivalry entitled, Chronique Gargantuine, or more 
fully, ‘ The great and inestimable Chronicles of the great and 
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‘enormous Giant Gargantua, containing his genealogy, the greatness 
* and force of his body,-as well as the marvellous feats of arms that 
‘he did for King Artus; as see hereafter, newly printed” Of this 
slipshod performance, doubtless written currente calamo, and, 
as the author says, ‘during the time allotted to eating and 
drinking,’ there were sold, he says, ‘more copies in two 
months than were sold of the Bible in nine years.’ No time 
was, therefore, lost in bringing out asecond edition of the same, 
greatly altered and enlarged; and in following it up in 1533 
with a sequel, or continuation, under the name, ‘ Pantagruel ; 
‘ the horrible and astounding feats and prowesses of the very renowned 
* Pantagruel, King of the Dipsodes, son of the great giant Gargantua ; 
‘newly composed by Alcofribas Nasier. This production, which 
forms the second book of the works of Rabelais, as they now 
stand, is in reality the parent of the other four books, nothing 
being contained in them that does not grow out of it necessarily 
or otherwise. The author, in passing from the Chronique, 
which he had thrown off so hastily, to this second work, or 
sequel, had evidently enlarged the design of his fiction, and 
determined to give it a new character. Accordingly, while he 
retains in the Pantagruel a great deal of the absurd machinery 
of the Chronique, making his hero a giant, and everything about 
him gigantesque, it is clear that he no longer aims at a mere 
boisterous parody of the legends of giants and enchantments, 
that then formed the staple popular literature of Europe. 
Merlin, King Arthur, Gog, Magog, and other similar per- 
sonages, that had figured in the Chronique, are disbanded ; and 
Pantagruel, the gigantic son of the giant Gargantua, moves on 
through a very different world from that to which his father 
had belonged. Paris, and the whole contemporary French 
world, that Rabelais himself knew, rise distinctly before one ; 
and the author, descending like a licensed jester among real 
things and events, riots in universal allusion and invective. 
The transition is somewhat, though not entirely, as if from 
penning The Adventures of Jack the Giant Killer, one had 
passed to the composition of the Voyage to Brobdignag. Fancy 
does not yet succumb, indeed, so as to play only a second part; 
but purpose and savage intent are everywhere visible. 

Rabelais had thus discovered his true vein, found out the 
natural bent of his genius, ascertained that he was a born 
satirist, and all-irreverent jester. A somewhat odd discovery to 
be made so late, and after such varied premisses! To have 
become a priest; to have spent thirteen years in a convent of 
beggarly ignoramuses; to have learnt Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and otherwise pursued knowledge under difficulties ; 
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to have been once all but starved to death in a mouldy cellar; 
to have changed one monkish order for another; to have been 
secretary to a bishop; to have kept company with distinguished 
scholars and wits; to have seen and talked with young Calvin ; 
to have studied medicine, and edited heavy medical books; 
and then, at last, in his fiftieth year, to find out, by mere 
chance, that, after all, he was nothing else than what he had 
been at first—a village innkeeper’s son, making fun every 
morning with the hostlers at his father’s door; listening every 
night to snatches of song, broad jests, and roars of tipsy 
laughter from the tap-room; and aw fait (the kitchen being 
his own) in all the mysteries of cooked and preserved meats ! 
Such, however, was the fact of the case. What Rabelais was 
at the last, he was in embryo while a boy about his father’s inn 
at Chinon. Take, for example, the opening passage of the 
Prologue to his Fourth Book:— 


‘Good people, God save and keep you! Where are you? I can’t 
see you. Wait till I put on my spectacles. Ha, ha!—soft and fair 
goes Lent; I see you. Well, you have had a good vintage, they tell 
me. I am not a bit vexed at it. You have found an infallible cure 
against all weather changes. "Tis bravely done. You, your wives, 
children, friends, and families, are in as good health as hearts could 
wish. It is well, it is good; it is as I would have it. God be praised 
for it; and, if it be his sacred will, long may you be kept so. For my 
own part, thank His kindness, I am there and thereabouts; and by 
the means of a little Pantagruelism (which is, as you know, a certain 
jollity of spirit pickled in the scorn of fortune), you see me now hale 
and cheery, as sound as a bell, and ready to drink, if you will.’ 


What have we here but the salutation of a country innkeeper 
to his customers on a market-day ? We seem to see old Thomas 
Rabelais, a ruddy, jovial soul, with plenty to say, and genius in 
the very wink of his eye, standing under his own sign of the 
Lamprey, and welcoming his guests in his bantering way, his 
first-born chewing a straw, and sympathetically looking on. 
‘And so you mean to make that boy of yours a priest, Master 
Rabelais?’ we may farther fancy some crony of his saying to 
him: ‘ Take my word for it, he is fitter toride horses, and fire off 
damp gunpowder.” And Gaffer Jacques would have been right. 
After forty weary years, the boy that his father, by the advice 
of some neighbouring Benedictine, had destined to the priest- 
hood, had but come round again to his pristine nature; not, 
however, without difference or advantage, resulting from so 
long a circuit. Setting aside the mere fact of acquisitions 
gained, whereby what in Thomas Rabelais had been but village 
gossip, became in his son matter and faculty to make a nation 
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laugh, had not that ‘ certain jollity of spirit,’ which Rabelais the 
younger had doubtless inherited from his father, to be pre- 
viously ‘ pickled,’ as he says himself, ‘in the scorn of fortune, 
ere it could be elaborated into perfect Pantagruelism. We do 
not question it. Jovial and satiric from the first, his joviality 
had to be tempered and hardened, and his satiric humour had 
to accumulate for itself store of appropriate material, ere the 
result could be anything durable or considerable. To this, 
therefore, the vicissitudes of his life—his apprenticeship as a 
Franciscan, his contact with learned heretics, his studentship at 
Montpellier—had all tended; to the final evolution, namely, of 
mere hostelry wit and ribaldry, in aform so colossal, and bear- 
ing on topics so general and vital, that a whole age should be 
tickled and relaxed by it. Humour, it is true, is, in our part of 
the world at least, the most frequent and characteristic form of 
illiterate genius; the foremost untaught man in any English or 
Scottish village, for example, being always some humorous 
grocer, saddler, or tavern-keeper, as the case may be; nor 
again, so far as we see, has culture much absolute power over 
this faculty—not essentially augmenting it where it exists by 
nature, but rather suppressing and reducing it by stirring up 
other and competing forms of thought. Nevertheless, where 
humour is really regnant, culture is but an extension of its 
domain; and, as the noblest man on earth is the most spiritual 
and melancholy, so the most resistless is the cultured humorist. 
Untaught, and left rough, Rabelais might have kept his father’s 
inn, and not disgraced his memory; bred an ecclesiastic and 
a scholar, he was able to bring the wit that would have 
convulsed a bar-parlour into contact as noisy and effective 
with French and European interests. Yet one would think he 
might have discovered his function sooner. The interval 
between his boyhood and his publication of Pantagruel in his 
fiftieth year, had doubtless been by no means a mere continuity 
of serious study. To say nothing of unseemly bursts of 
laughter, with which even a Franciscan convent must have 
rung whilst a Rabelais was within its walls, could humour like 
his have passed the ordeal of a bishop’s table, with the Marots 
and Heroets of the day among the guests, and not betrayed its 
infinity by flashes? Not the consciousness of being a humorist, 
then, was wanting to Rabdlais, but the idea of bringing forth 
his humour in vernacular printed sheets, instead of lavishing it 
in mere talk with learned acquaintances. And this, we have 
seen, came almost by chance. His medical books will not sell; 
forthwith he protests, in a kind of jesting rage, that the public 
shall buy something of his; and, to redeem this pledge, he sits 
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down, and scribbles off the Chronique Gargantuine—exactly such 
a farrago of fun and rubbish as one of those coarsely printed 
curiosities that, some twenty or thirty years ago, packmen used 
to sell at fairs to country people. He has hit the mark; the 
book is bought up ; a second edition is issued; and the author, 
taking the matter now more seriously, prepares, in Pantagruel, 
something that, meeting the ascertained popular demand for 
fun, shall do his own genius more justice. Thus the die is cast 
—Medicine, Erudition, and the Latin language are thrown 
aside; and Rabelais, with a smile at his own complaisance, 
bows to the popular decision, mounts the vacant stage, harangues 
the grinning crowd in their broad vernacular, and deliberately 
assumes the proffered cap and bells. More, however, was decided 
by that first French publication of Rabelais than his own name 
and fate in the world, much as these were to him. That pub- 
lication was the parent and beginning of a new species of 
European literature—a species of literature that was to rank 
among its votaries such future men as Swift, Diderot, and 
Sterne. 

If Rabelais’ recognition of his true function was late and 
sudden, it was firm and irrevocable. It is not given, indeed, 
to man, in this world, to be once a buffoon, and afterwards 
anything else. Gurth the swineherd may leap from the earth 
a free man, and herd swine no more; but Wamba, the son of 
Witless, is doomed to wear his collar and break jests for ever. 
But in the case of Rabelais there was probably no wish, as 
certainly there was little worldly reason, to undo the choice so 
made of a fool’s vocation. Having accepted the profession 
offered him, he must at once have felt himself unique in it, 
enfeoffed against all rivals. His whole soul and intellect, 
every faculty he had and every acquisition he had made, had 
space and exercise in this new part that had fallen to him. 
Had the whole state of the world been purposely considered, 
on the one hand, and the utmost capacity and possible 
maximum of his own activity estimated on the other, the 
adaptation and conjunction of the two could not have been 
more neat or thorough. So perfect and final, in fact, had been 
his recognition of his function, when at last it was revealed to 
him, that he had already almost consciously invented a formula 
and nickname to express and declare it. He was a Panta- 
gruelist, he said; Pantagruelism, i. e., as defined by himself, 
‘ jollity of spirit, pickled in the scorn of fortune,’—this, and 


this alone, was what he could preach. He had been fifty years 
in making the discovery, and he had made it suddenly at last ; 
but his intuition was now clear and fixed, and, let him live: 
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fifty years more, the best of his future labours would be but 
efforts to expound and disseminate Pantagruelism. 

Of this he soon gave a distinct proof. ‘ Pantagrue? had 
scarcely been written, when the author, revelling, as it were, in 
his newly-discovered vein, presented the public with a short 
burlesque on astrological predictions, written in the same style, 
and entitled ‘ Pantagruelian Prognostication, certain, true and 
* infallible, for the coming year and for ever; by Master Alcofribas, 
‘ Architriclin to the aforesaid Pantagruel.’ In the same year, it 
appears, he also published a real almanac, calculated for the 
meridian of Lyons, and bearing on the title-page his own name, 
with the designation of ‘ Doctor in Medicine and Professor in 
Astrology,’ the latter half of which is doubtless a jest. This 
kind of work seems to have been to his taste; for in various 
subsequent years he favoured the Lyonnese with similar com- 
pilations. 

Three editions of Pantagruel, and numberless copies of the 
Prognostication, had been sold, and their fame had already 
spread over France, when (January, 1534) Jean du Bellay, 
Bishop of Paris, passing through Lyons on his way to Rome, 
on a commission of importance connected with the quarrel 
between the Pope and Henry VIII. of England, persuaded the 
now popular humorist to accompany him. After an absence 
of six months, during which he learnt Arabic, made collections 
for a work on Italian antiquities, and perpetrated, if all tales 
be true, certain most Rabelesian facetie at the papal court, he 
returned to Lyons, the sedes, as he called it, sworum studiorum. 
Here (passing over the story of the brick-dust packets, labelled 
‘ Poison for the King, &c., for which, and fifty others such— 
the best being that of his boiling the keys to make ‘ an aperient 
decoction’—we refer the credulous reader to any collection of 
Rabelesiana) we find him almost immediately engaged in 
seeing through the press a Latin work on Roman topography, 
by an Italian named Marliani, in whose favour he is said to 
have abandoned his own design of writing a similar work. 
Towards the close of the same year, he received the appoint- 
ment of physician to the great hospital at Lyons; in which 
capacity he delivered, during the winter, public lectures on 
anatomy, accompanied by dissections. Rabelais, it has been 
well remarked, appears to have been an enthusiast in his 
profession as a physician; and in no kind of technicality does 
he seem to revel so much, throughout his work, as in anatomical 
description. 

Meanwhile, Pantagruelism was not lost sight of, because of 
assiduity with the scalpel. Before the end of 1534, a new 
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edition of Pantagruel was issued; and early in 1535, the 
original Chronique Gargantuine was definitively superseded by 
the production that now forms the first book of the general 
work. In this production, which saw the light under the title 
of ‘ The Inestimable Life of the Great Gargantua, father of Panta- 
‘ gruel, heretofore composed by the Abstractor of Quintessence; a 
‘ Book full of Pantagruelism, the purpose of the author evi- 
dently is, to convert the Chronique into a natural and appro- 
priate prelude to the Pantagruel. Hence, in form and matter 
it is entirely altered and recast. In the tone and spirit of the 
book there is also a wonderful change. The author, we are to 
remember, had in the interval visited Rome, and, like Luther, 
though with very different eyes, seen the papal corruption at 
its source; he had been the intimate associate, at the same 
time, of a prelate who, though the bishop of Paris, and now also 
a cardinal, was in reality a philosophic heretic, with schemes 
of reform in his head; and, finally, already (for Calvin, now 
in his twenty-seventh year, had just published, or was about to 
publish, his ‘ Institutes’) it was clear to all that the latent Lu- 
theranism of the kingdom was assuming, in ardent French 
hands, a definite national shape. It was time, therefore, for 
Rabelais to speak out; to let his Pantagruelism flood itself 
more freely in the specific direction that the national opinion 
was taking. Accordingly, in the Gargantua, new topics are 
wound into the Pantagruelian discussion. In Pantagruel, 
there had been abundant satire against the Sorbonne and the 
lawyers, nor had the monks been spared; but in Gargantua the 
monks have it more specially. The whole book concludes, in 
fact, with an exposition (under the transparent guise of a de- 
scription of a certain great abbey, called the abbey of the The- 
lemites) of a kind of ideal socialism, or scheme of ecclesiastical 
liberty ; in which, though it is not propounded bond fide, but only 
as a wild poetic sketch, one nevertheless sees an expression of 
real practical intention. Pantagruelism, indeed, was the true 
spirit then abroad in France—a certain jolly, daring, riotous 
negation of monks and monkeries, mingled with no better po- 
sitive element than a kind of epicurean vigour and geniality. 
Far less widely spread, because far more rigorous, devout, and 
deep, was the spirit that issued in Calvinism. As yet, indeed, 
Pantagruelism and Calvinism existed as if they were one and 
commingled ; but it was impossible that they could advance far 
without disentangling themselves. Calvin and Rabelais both 
dealt hard blows at the papal system, and for both, could they 
have been clutched at once by the bigots, the fire was equally 
ready—nay, perhaps for the jester more ready than for the 
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reasoner, for jests enrage more than arguments ; but buffoons 
ever have the populace they make laugh for a body-guard, 
while thinkers walk but in groups; nor has it yet been seen, 
so far as we are aware, that Pantagruelists are the men to go 
to the stake for their opinions. Rabelais burnt for having 
written Gargantua, would have been a joke in itself. The 
hangman could not have done his duty for laughing ; and the 
pinioned culprit would have winked to the crowd. 

When, therefore, in the year succeeding the publication of 
Gargantua, Francis I., roused by the appearance of some here- 
tical placards in the streets of Paris, gave the Sorbonne full 
licence to persecute, the difference that, as foolish M. Jacob 
says, did actually exist between the high ‘Thelemite or Pan- 
tagruelian philosophy’ of Rabelais, and ‘ the sordid, unmannerly, 
and inflexible reform’ of Calvin, was not long in making itself 
clear. How, for example, in this emergency, do the two chiefs 
respectively behave in whom the dispositions of the parties may 
be considered as having been represented? The puritan 
Calvin, to escape the storm, goes to Geneva, and becomes a 
pastor and professor of the Protestant church there. The 
Pantagruelist Rabelais, on the other hand, his friends Marot 
and Dolet being already partly within the grasp of the law, 
thinks it best to go to Rome, where, curiously enough, such 
men as he were then safest; and there,do what? Submit him- 
self to the pope; get pardoned for his former apostasy in 
leaving his monastery ; have himself reinstated in all his former 
privileges as a Benedictine friar, with liberty reserved to him to 
practise as a physician at the same time; and so be able to 
return to France and defy everybody. The Latin letter of 
Rabelais, on this occasion, to Paul III., and that pope’s gra- 
cious answer, bearing date the 17th January, 1536-7, are still 
extant. Nor, in taking this step, was Rabelais ostensibly 
untrue to any set of convictions that he had undertaken to 
support. It was a mere matter of convenience, he doubtless 
pursuaded himself—not in the least a matter of principle. 
Just as people now-a-days get called to the bar for certain 
collateral advantages, and without intending to practise, so 
Rabelais, who would have laughed at the idea of pretending in 
earnest to be a priest, re-entered the church. Yet natures like 
Calvin’s do not act so. 

After living some months in Rome, attached to the household 
of Cardinal du Bellay, and corresponding with his old friend, 
the Bishop of Maillezais, Rabelais returned to France in the 
capacity of physician to the cardinal, who ultimately, although 
not without some difficulty, and a fresh application to the pope, 
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got him settled as one of the canons of Saint-Maur des Fosses— 
a collegiate church attached to the cardinal’s own bishopric of 
Paris. This arrangement does not appear to have been one of 
the humorist’s own making ; his purpose seems rather to have 
been to depend on that saving clause in the pope’s letter by 
which he was authorized to continue the practise of medicine ; 
and, accordingly, he had, on his return from Rome, paid a visit 
to his old residence, Montpellier—there to exchange his bache- 
lor’s for a full doctor’s degree. The arrangement, however, 
once made, was found convenient enough, as it’ enabled 
Rabelais to lead a life of tolerable ease and leisure. Residing 
during the winter at Saint-Maur des Fosses, he made trips in 
summer to various parts of France—to Montpellier, to Lyons, 
and, above all, to his native village, Chinon, where his relatives 
were proud to have him among them, and where he had his 
father’s old inn, with the bowling-green behind it, to live in 
when he liked. The Du Bellays were now his chief friends. 
At Paris, the Cardinal’s house was his own when he chose ; in 
Normandy, he visited Martin du Bellay, the lieutenant-general 
of the province ; the youngest of the brothers, René du Bellay, 
the Bishop of Mans, was glad at any time to entertain him; 
and of the attachment that subsisted between Rabelais and 
Guillaume du Bellay, Lord of Langey, Rabelais himself, more 
than once, makes affectionate mention. In 1542, he was pre- 
sent at the death of this highly popular chieftain, who be- 
queathed to him, by his will, a considerable annual legacy. 
To René du Bellay he was also indebted for an accession of 
income in the form of a curacy, which he was allowed to 
manage by a substitute, 

It was not till the year 1546, or ten years after the publica- 
tion of Gargantua, that the second part of ‘ The Heroic Deeds 
and Sayings of the Noble Pantagruel’ made its appearance. 
There were circumstances to account for this delay. The 
storm of persecution had by no means yet blown over. Per- 
sonal friends of Rabelais had fallen victims. Etienne Dolet 
had been burnt as a heretic; Bonaventure des Periers had 
escaped a like fate by suicide; Marot was in exile. It was for 
the Canon of Saint-Maur des Fosses, now in his sixty-third 
year, to be as cautious as possible. Accordingly, when the 
new book did appear, it was under the protection of a special 
privilege or guarantee of copyright from the king; a favour 
obtained for Rabelais by his influential friends, on the ground 
that his previous books had been tampered with by the piratical 
printers. The pseudonym of Alcofribas Nasier was now dis- 
carded, and the real name of the author advertised. 
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The second part of —— was quite as pungent and 
audacious as either of its predecessors ; and the doctors of the 
Sorbonne were soon prepared to sustain a charge of atheism 
and heresy against it. A very simple accident, however, saved 
the author. The king, interested in the book by the extra- 
ordinary excitement it had created, and pestered with petitions 
for leave to put it on trial, notwithstanding the royal privilege 
by which it was protected, resolved to read it himself. He did 
read it; and after that, Rabelais was out of all danger. For 
four or five years, however, (during which time Francis I. died, 
and was succeeded by his son, Henry II.,) he had to bear 
attacks of all kinds through the press, directed partly against 
his real writings, and partly against certain profligate tracts 
that were published in his name. Nor were the papistical 
doctors his only critics and antagonists. In the great contro- 
versy between Ramus and Galland regarding the merits of 
Aristotle, the name of Rabelais was frequently and studiously 
bandied to and fro. Calvin, too, now ‘the Pope of Geneva, 
as the Catholics delighted to call him, and, since Luther’s 
death, the chief of European protestantism, had thought it his 
duty to announce his opinion of the character and worth of so 
tonspicuous a contemporary. ‘ Quotquot videmus,’ he says in 
his treatise De Scandalis, published in 1550, ‘ hodie Lucianicos 
“homines, qui totam Christi religionem subsannant! Alii (ut 
‘ Rabelesus, Deperus, et Goveanus), gustato Evangelio, eadem 
‘excitate sunt percussi. Cur istud, nisi quia illud vite eterne 
* pignus sacrilega ludendi aut ridendi audacia anté profanarant ?” 
In Calvin’s estimation, therefore, Rabelais was a man who had 
once tasted the gospel, but who, in consequence of his invete- 
rate habit of jesting on sacred things, had been struck with 
judicial blindness, and hardened in his old age into a hopeless 
Lucianist. Here, however, the reference is clearly to the per- 
sonal spiritual condition of Rabelais ; Calvin’s estimate of the 
secular force of his writings was probably more favourable. 
Many Calvinists, indeed, considered Rabelais one of them- 
selves. Beza eulogized him. The opinion of Stephanus is 
well known. ‘Though Rabelais seems,’ said he, ‘to be one 
of us, he often throws stones into our garden.’ But the truth 
is exactly as Calvin perceived it. Rabelais, from whatever 
point he may have started, had ended at last as a confirmed 
Lucianist—sceptical, epicurean, creedless ; habitually a scoffer 
and preacher of sensualism, yet liable, it is clear, to wild, specu- 
lative longings of his own, and with a soul capable by fits of 
grand poetic flashes. His young disciples, the Pantagruelists 
of the court, (‘chacun s'est voulu méler de pantagrueliser, says a 
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contemporary gossip,) formulized his doctrine somewhat too 
easily, and yet not altogether falsely, when they interpreted it 
to mean—Laugh and get drunk. 

The third part of ‘ The Heroic Deeds and Sayings of the 
noble Pantagruel, constituting the fourth book of the general 
work, was published in 1552. Rabelais had, in the mean time, 

aid a third visit, of some length, to Rome, in the train of 
Cardinal du Bellay; and had amused himself while there by 
writing letters, issuing some fugitive publications, including two 
almanacks, and casting horoscopes for the Roman ladies. On 
his return to France, where the Cardinal de Lorraine now held 
the same position of influence under Henry II. that the Cardinal 
du Bellay had held under Francis I., he had been presented 
to the curacy of Meudon, near Paris, by an arrangement be- 
tween the two cardinals. A third cardinal, who was known at 
this time as an open patron of Rabelais, was the celebrated 
Odet de Chatillon, then at the height of his power, notwith- 
standing the strong suspicions that were already entertained of 
his orthodoxy—suspicions that were soon afterwards justified 
by his declaration that he was a reformer, and by the scandal 
of his public marriage in his cardinal’s robe. 1t was to him 
that Rabelais dedicated his new book; and it was by his 
influence that a prosecution, begun against it, was quashed, and 
an order of the Parliament of Paris, forbidding its sale, cancelled. 
The circulation of such a book at such a time was indeed a 
wonder ; for, surpassing all its predecessors in audacity, it is 
throughout, with but the thinnest possible veil of allegory thrown 
over it, a merciless onslaught on the papal system, in mass and 
in detail. Nor do those that had been recently attacking him- 
self escape. The Ramists and Gallandists are made game of 
in the preface; and Calvin is paid off for his allusion in the 
‘De Scandalis’ by a studied passage in one of the chapters, 
where ‘ demoniacal Calvins, impostors of Geneva, are classed 
along with ‘superstitious pope-mongers,’ ‘ gluttonous monks,’ 
&c., as all alike the offspring of Antiphysis or Anti-Nature. 

The last two years of the life of Rabelais were spent chiefly 
at his parish-cure of Meudon. ‘There, says M. Jacob, ‘he 
* acquitted himself as well as possible of the duties of his ministry. 
‘ He admitted no females into his parsonage, careful lest, old 
‘as he was, their presence should occasion scandal; but he 
‘ received continual visits from savans and distinguished persons 
‘from Paris. He occupied himself with the decoration of his 
‘ church, and with teaching the children of the choir to sing, and 
‘the poor of the parish to read. People came from far and 
‘ near to see him in his garb of curé, and to hear him preach or 
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‘ perform mass. Meudon became a favourite resort of the 
¢ Parisians in their country walks; so that, even a century after 
* the death of Rabelais, it was a proverbial saying in Paris, ‘ Let 
‘us go to Meudon; there we shall see the castle, the terrace, 
‘the grottoes, and M. le Curé, the most pleasant-looking old 
* gentleman in the world, and the best-tempered—one that is 
* always glad to see his friends, and a most delightful talker.” 
All this we may take on the word of M. Jacob. Swift, Sterne, 
and (as good a Pantagruelist as any of them) Skinner of Aber- 
deenshire, the author of ‘ Tullochgorum,’ must have been just 
such priests. Nor are the following details less pleasant in their 
way.. ‘Free from any of the infirmities of age, with the excep- 
‘ tion of a big belly, the result of good living, he preserved to 
‘the last his love of study. He had a library consisting of 
‘rare and curious books, for he used to buy all bad books, 
* saying they were sure not to be reprinted; he had also a 
* collection of manuscripts. He would cover the margins of the 
* books he read with critical or explanatory notes, abandoning 
‘ himself in these notes to the caprices of his imagination, and 
‘ to his philosophic doubts.’ By no means an ungenial picture 
of an easy old priest in his parsonage! But what are we tomake 
of the stories of his manner of death? He died, it appears, not 
at Meudon, but at Paris, in a house in the Rue des Jardins, on 
the 9th of April, 1553, having just completed his seventieth 
year. ‘ When he had received extreme unction, says M. Jacob, 
‘he observed aloud, that they had greased his boots for the great 
‘journey.’ To this story, which is quoted by Bacon, are usually 
added two others—that of his profane pun, ‘ Beati sunt qui in 
Domino moriuntur ; and that of his last bequest, ‘I have nothing; 
I owe much; I leave the rest to the poor.’ Neither story seems 
in the least degree credible. More dismal in itself, and more 
difficult to be set aside, is the story of his answer to a page 
sent by the Cardinal du Bellay or the Cardinal de Chatillon to 
inquire how he was. ‘Tell Monseigneur,’ he said, ‘in what 
* brave spirits you find me. I go to seek a great Perhaps; he 
‘ is in the cock-loft, tell him to keep there ; as for you, you will 
‘never be anything else than a fool.’ Just before dying, it is 
added, he gathered his strength for one last burst of laughter, 
saying, when he had ceased, ‘ Draw the curtain, the farce is 
over.’ Nay, to crown all, (and if, with M. Jacob, we accept the 
other stories, it will be but charitable to accept the solution,) 
‘ The priest that confessed him, and performed the last offices, 
spread the report everywhere that he died drunk. Reading 
this, it is best to be dumb! 
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Such, as we are able now to represent it, was the history of 
a man, whom, to omit meaner testimonies, Coleridge, whose 
admiration of him was unbounded, used to rank with Shake- 
speare, Dante, and Cervantes, as one of the great creative 
minds of the world. The work on which his title to this 
eminence rests was composed by him during the last twenty 
years of his age. Had Rabelais died before the age of fifty, his 
name would have been quite unknown. 

Of the work itself, considered as a narrative, it is easy to give 
an outline. In the First Book, or Gargantua, we are told how 
the great giant, Gargantua, the son of King Grangousier and his 
wife Gargamelle, is born into the world; how he is educated at 
home; how he is sent to Paris to be further instructed; how there 
he astonishes the citizens by various exploits, the chief of which 
is the carrying away of the great bells of Notre Dame round his 
mare’s neck; how he is called back from his studies to help 
his father against Picrochole, King of Lerné, who has invaded 
his paternal territories; how, assisted by his friends, and 
especially by a jolly and valiant monk, called Friar John des 
Entomeures, or Friar John of the Chopping-knives, he routs the 
enemy ; and how peace is restored, and Friar John rewarded. 
In the next Book, or the First Part of Pantagruel, we have the 
early life and actions of Prince Pantagruel, the son of the fore- 
going Gargantua, who has now succeeded his father, Gran- 
gousier, on the throne ; how this prince, who was a giant like 
his father, was sent, like him, to Paris to be educated; how, in 
a curious way, he there fell in with a strange being, called 
Panurge, whom he immediately engaged as his companion, and 
whom ‘ he loved all his life-time ;? how, while he and Panurge 
are having odd adventures in Paris, he receives intelligence of the 
invasion of his father’s kingdom by the Dipsodes and the giants; 
and how, thereupon, he returns, defeats the invaders, and intro- 
duces Panurge to his father, and to all his friends, including, of 
course, Friar John of the Chopping-knives. In the Third Book, 
or Second Part of Pantagruel, we learn how Pantagruel colonizes 
Dipsody ; how he makes Panurge laird of Salmagundin in that 
country, with a noble income; how, nevertheless, Panurge gets 
into debt, and becoming half crazy, resolves to marry, if only 
he can first be assured that his matrimonial fortune will be a 
happy one; how, in order to obtain this assurance, he consults 
one person after another—Pantagruel, Friar John, a lawyer, a 
theologian, a physician, a witch, a fool, a philosopher, but all 
without satisfaction; and how, at last, to put all beyond a doubt, 
it is arranged by Gargantua that Pantagruel and his friend 
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Panurge, accompanied by Friar John, and many other persons, 
shall proceed in a ship to the other end of the world, there to 
consult the famous oracle of Bacbuc, or the Holy Bottle. 
Finally, in Books Fourth and Fifth, (Book Fifth was published 
from the MS., after the death of Rabelais,) we have a narrative 
of the voyage—how the voyagers conversed and amused them- 
selves while on board ; how they encountered a great storm ; 
how they touched at one place after another—the land of the 
Chitterlings, or Sausages; the land of the Papimanes, or Pope- 
‘maniacs; the land of Gaster, or Lord Belly; the Ringing 
Tsland; the Queendom of Quintessence, &c. &c.—what wonders 
they saw in each; and how at last they arrived safely at their 
destination, and consulted the Bottle. And here the tale 
abruptly closes. 

To give one that does not know the work an idea of the 
extraordinary mass of miscellaneous matter that is piled up in 
it on this almost absurd basis, is impossible. Dissertation, 
dialogue, anecdote, quaint learning, grotesque conception, tren- 
chant sarcasm, the oddest and sharpest wit, the most riotous 
laughter, the profoundest allegory, the most abject drivelling, 
the filthiest word-garbage, the most astounding profanity—are 
here mingled, and jumbled into union. The book is literally 
unique. There does not exist in the whole literature of the 
world any other that can be said really to resemble it. What 
Jean Paul is in German, Rabelais is in French; and yet the 
two men are wholly unlike. 

Dismissing, as irrelevant and absurd, the controversy carried 
on with such pitiful results by Motteux and others, as to the 
real dramatis persone (Louis XII., Francis I., Henry I., Cardinal 
Chatillon, the Cardinal d’Amboise, &c. &c.) supposed to be 
represented under the names, Grangousier, Gargantua, Panta- 
gruel, Friar John, Panurge, &c. &c., and believing nothing 
more than that Rabelais designed his work to be, as M. Jacob 
well names it, ‘ a critique of the world, clutching here and 
there, possibly, at a real bit of fact when it suited his purpose, 
a judicious critic, we imagine, would find it convenient to dis- 
euss specially these four things in respect to Rabelais—his 
obscenity, his humour, his poetic or dramatic power, and his 
opinions or philosophy. We have space but for a word on 
each. 

The obscenity of Rabelais, it has been remarked, is some- 
thing stupendous. ‘ He who has his mind stored, says a critic, 
‘ with the objectionable passages of Swift, Sterne, Boccaccio, 
‘ and the Elizabethan dramatists, may fancy that he knows the 
‘ jimit to which grossness in writing may extend. But alas! if 
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‘he has not read Rabelais, his knowledge in this respect is as 
* nothing; he cannot conceive the full strong torrent of undis- 
* guised and elaborated filth which rolls through a work as 
‘ bulky as Don Quixote.’ All that mass of objects and facts, 
in short, that society has agreed to keep nailed down under 
hatches, as suppressed and unnameable between cleanly men, 
is here broken in upon, shovelled out, and exposed to the sun. 
Here, of course, there start up the two apologetic commonplaces 
—the custom of the age, and the difference between mere coarse- 
ness and studiously-seductive description. Both apologies are 
worth something ; but neither is sufficient. That gentlemen and 
ladies of the age of Francis I. read Rabelais and found him 
‘ delectable ;? that the Cardinal du Bellay called his book, par 
excellence, ‘ The Book,’ and caused a gentleman that had not 
read it to retire from his table,—is all very true ; but it is just 
as true, that in no age whatever could ‘ The Book’ have been 
written except by a man esthetically depraved. Again; that 
the style is not purposely seductive—that it is not pictures of 
intellectual Aspasias, or of Laises rosy from the bath, that Ra- 
belais delights to offer, but pictures of dirty Molls and hag-like 
Sycoraxes—is just as true; but we question if, all things con- 
sidered, this mends the matter. Im short, let it be distinctly 
understood by all heads of households that Rabelais is not 
a family author. Nor is our English translation a whit purer, 
in this respect, than the original. Begun by Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, a wit of the reign of Charles II., who, in the exe- 
cution of his difficult task, ransacked the entire vocabulary of 
the English tongue, besides dipping occasionally into his native 
Scotch, for expressions tantamount to those of the original ; 
and continued by Mr. Peter Motteux, a naturalized French 
Londoner of the beginning of last century, who, after a desul- 
tory semi-literary life, was found dead, under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, in a house of bad fame in St. Clement Danes, on 
the morning of his fifty-eighth birthday,—this translation is a 
perfect marvel for exuberance of foul speech. The most ter- 
rible sight on earth, as the critic quoted above has very truly 
said, would be that of a young lady in white muslin opening a 
volume of Urquhart’s ‘ Rabelais.’ We are not sure, indeed, if 
Mr. Bohn has done right in including this work in his valuable 
series of reprints, and so making it more accessible than it was. 
It is but fair, however, after all this, to quote, in regard to this 
very point, the deliberate judgment of so high an authority as 
Coleridge. ‘I could write,’ says Coleridge, ‘a treatise in praise 
‘ of the moral elevation of Rabelais’ work, which would make the 
‘ church stare and the conventicle groan, and yet would be truth 
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‘and nothing but truth.’ And again (Table Talk, p. 93), ‘the 
‘morality of the work is of the most refined and exalted kind ; 
‘as for the manners, to be sure, I cannot say as much.’ And 
really, whatever may be the impression made by parts, it is 
with a feeling towards the author very different from that of dis- 
gust, that one concludes a continuous perusal of the Pantagruel. 

The humour of Rabelais is a subject for a dissertation rather 
than a paragraph ; and the critic in such a case should pre- 
pare his ground by means of whole pages of examples. All that 
we can do here is to quote a specimen or two, to exhibit a fre- 
quent verbal form of the Rabelesian jest. 


Panurge’s Praise of Indebtedness.—‘ God forbid that I should ever 
be out of debt. He that leaves not some leaven over-night will 
hardly have paste the next morning. Be still indebted to somebody 
or other, that there may always be somebody to pray for you. * * 
Creditors, I will maintain it to the very fire, are fair and goodly crea- 
tures ; and whoso lendeth nothing is a foul and ugly creature—an imp 
of the rogue below. O what a rare and ancient thing are debts! * * 
I give myself to Saint Babolin, if, all my life, I have not esteemed 
debts to be, as it were, a connexion and colligation of the heavens and 
the earth—the sole cement of the human lineage (yea, without them 
all humanity would perish); perchance that they are even that great 
soul of the universe which, according to the academicians, vivifies all 
things. To perceive this, only represent to your calm mind the idea 
and form of some world (take, if you please, the thirtieth of those that 
the philosopher, Metrodorus, imagined) wherein there shall be neither 
debtor nor creditor. A world without debts! Then, among the stars 
there will be no regular course; all will be disorder. Jupiter, not 
considering himself a debtor to Saturn, will depose him from his 
sphere; and &c.’—Book IIL. chap. 3. 

How Panurge behaved during the storm.—‘ Panurge having fed the 
fishes with the contents of his stomach, lay on the deck all huddled up, 
forlorn, jointless, and half dead; invoked all the blessed saints and 
saintesses to his aid; vowed he would confess himself in time and 
place convenient; then called out ‘Steward, my friend, my father, my 
uncle, a little salt meat; we shall drink too much anon, I fear. Would 
I were now at this very moment safe on shore. O thrice and four 
times happy those that plant cabbages! O Fates, why did you not 
spin me to bea planter of cabbages? O how small is the number of 
those that Jupiter has been so propitious to, as to predestinate them to 
plant cabbages! * * Murder, this wave will sweep us away. O my 
friends, a little vinegar! I sweat with sheer agony. * * Bou, bou, 
bou, bous, bous. It is all over with me. Bou, bou, bou, bou. Otto, 
to, to, to, ti. Bou, bou, bou, ou, ou, ou, bou, bou, bous, bous, I 
drown, I sink, I die, good people, I die.’ * * Friar John perceived 
him as he was going on the quarter-deck, and said, ‘What, Panurge 
the calf—Panurge the weeper—Panurge the whiner! Much better 
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for you to help us here than to cry like a calf, sitting on your hams 
like a monkey.’ ‘ Be, be, be, bous, bous, bous,’ answered Panurge, 
‘Friar John, my friend, my good father, I drown, I drown, my friend, 
I drown. It is all over with me, my spiritual father, my friend, it is all 
over with me. Be, be, be, bous, bous. Idrown. O my father, my 
uncle, my all. The water has got into my shoes. Bous, bous, bous, 
pash, hu, hu, hu, ha, ha, ha, ha. I drown. Alas! alas! hu, hu, hu. 
Bebebous, bous, bobous, bobous, bous, alas! alas! Would I were just 
now with those good holy friars going to the council, that we met this 
morning, so godly, so fat, so merry, so plump, so happy. Holos, holos, 
holos, alas, alas, Friar John, my father, my friend, confession. Here 
I am at your knees; Confiteor ; your holy blessing.’ (Here a volley of 
oaths at his cowardice from Friar John.) ‘ Let us not swear,’ said 
Panurge, ‘my father, my friend; not just now, at least. To-morrow, 
as much as you please. Holos, holos, alas, our ship leaks. I drown, 
alas! alas! I will give eighteen hundred thousand crowns to any one 
that will put me on shore just as I am. Alas, Conjiteor, one little 
word of testament, or codicil at least.’ (Another burst of wrath from 
Friar John.) ‘ Alas! alas!’ said Panurge. ‘ Alas! bou, bou, bous, 
bous. Alas! alas! was it here we were predestined to perish. Holos, good 
people, I drown, I die. Consummatum est. Iam a dead man. (Friar 
John swears again.) ‘O, Friar John, my spiritual father, my friend, 
let us not swear. You sin. Alas, alas! bebebebous, bous, bous! I 
drown, I die, my friends! I die at peace with all the world! Fare- 
well! Jn manus—Bous, bous, bouououous! St. Michael! St. Nicholas! 
now or never! I here solemnly vow, that if you help me this bout—I 
mean, if you set me ashore out of this danger, I will build you a fine, 
large, little chapel or two, between Luande and Moussoreau. Alas, 
alas! there has gone into my mouth above eighteen bucketfuls or so! 
Bous, bous, bous, bous! How bitter and salt it is!’ (Another shower 
of curses from Friar John, who threatens to throw him overboard.) 
‘ Oh,’ said Panurge, ‘ you sin, Friar John, my former crony! Former, 
I say, for at present I am not, you are not. It grieves me to tell you 
so; for I believe this swearing does your spleen a deal of good, as a 
wood-cleaver finds great relief in crying ‘hem!’ at every blow. Ne- 
vertheless, you sin, my sweet friend. * * Bebebebous, bous, bous, 
bous, bous—I drown! I see neither heaven nor earth! Alas, alas! 
O that at this present hour I were in the close of Seuillé, or at Inno- 
cent the pastrycook’s, before the public-house at Chinon, though I had 
to put on an apron and make pies myself! My honest man—(he 
speaks to a sailor)—could you throw me ashore? You can do never 
so many things, they have informed me. I will give you all Salma- 
gundin to yourself, if by any contrivance you can get me ashore.’— 
Book iv. chapters 18—20. 


Were we required to characterise, in one word, the style, or 
method, as it may be called, of the peculiar humour of Rabelais, 
we should say it consists in abandonment—i.e., in unchecked, 
NO. XX. MM 
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headlong effusion of everything that comes into the head. In 
many passages he reminds us of a rough, uncultivated genius, 
scribbling off page after page of prose fit for horses, simply to 
make his friends laugh. There is no erasure, no suppression ; 
sentence tumbles after sentence ; rubbish is rolled upon sense ; 
good things are not picked out and placed in concatenation, 
but are presented native as they grew, amid whole beds of 
weeds. Analysing this method of humorous invention by 
sheer abandonment of the faculties to their own course, psycho- 
logists would probably arrive at the conclusion that its extreme 
efficacy depends on the extraordinary complexity of the asso- 
ciative or suggestive processes it gives rise to. In ordinary con- 
versation, in a calm mood, one passes from thought to thought 
by very simple bonds of association ; in public speaking, again, 
the associative links or hooks by which one advances from one 
thought on to its successor, are more numerous—the associations 
of cadence or rhythm, for example, and those of gesticulation or 
muscular movement, not to speak of the high suggestive power 
of emotional warmth, all working in unison with the mere logical 
connexion of reason, so as to lead to more splendid reaches of 
invention, and produce richer effects; but a higher complication 
still, and consequently a more marvellous power of production, 
comes into play, in those special moods of either Pythic fervour 
on the one hand, or voluntary zanyism on the other, when the 
mind loses all control, as it were, over any part of itself, and 
drifts along as fate decrees. Omitting the higher kind of aban- 
donment—Pythic fervour, as we have here named it—that leads 
to bursts of lofty and earnest expression, we think we could cull 
passages in abundance from our noted humorists, illustrative 
of the force, for purely humorous effect, of that other variety 
of the same mental condition, that consists in mere zanyism. 
“I would I were a weaver; I could sing psalms or anything’— 
*IfI live to be served such another trick, I'll have my brains 
‘taken out and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new- 
‘ year’s gift.” What are these, and a hundred other such con- 
ceits in Falstaff, but the lucky result, as it were, of sheer volun- 
tary drivel—the lips speaking on in blind haste, and Nature, 
per force, supplying the matter. And precisely so it is in Ra- 
belais. In him, however, the zanyism is most frequently of a 
peculiar genus—a vinous zanyism, so to speak; the zanyism of 
intoxication. We seem to see all through the heavy eye, the 
swaggering look, the alternate mock-solemnity and downright 
idiotcy of drunkenness. Indeed, as has been well remarked, 
the whole of Rabelais’s book may be best conceived as a drama 
within 4 drama; the real scene being the tavern-parlour of the 
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hostelry at Chinon, warm and well lighted in a blustering win- 
ter’s night, with a company of jolly topers seated in it round a 
board; and the professed story, with its Gargantuas, Panurges, 
and Friar Johns, passing through this only as a mad phantas- 
magory, or drunken revel. And thus we see how Rabelais was 
still the old man, and how, even in his mature age, all that he 
could do was to roll back his later experience of life, so as to 
bed and smother it in his early recollections. 

Of the vigour of the dramatic or creative faculty in Rabelais, 
the proof lies in the distinctness with which one learns to pic- 
ture the main characters of his fiction. What can be finer, in 
its way, than his description of the domestic old giant, Gran- 
gousier, as he was quietly spending his time when the news 
reached him of the invasion of his territories by Picrochole ?— 
*Grangousier, good old man, warming his thighs at a good, 
‘ great, clear fire, waiting upon the broiling of some chesnuts, 
‘very serious in drawing scratches on the hearth with a stick 
‘burnt at one end, wherewith they stirred the fire, telling to his 
* wife and the rest of his family pleasant old stories and tales of 
‘former times.’ Nor is the portrait of Gargantua less clear to 
the reader. It is, however, upon the three friends and com- 


- panions—Pantagruel, Friar John, and Panurge, that Rabelais 


has taken most pains. The characters of these three stand out 
as conceptions perfectly and peculiarly Rabelesian. Pantagruel, 
the wise, the good, the invincible, the modest, the sad, the spe- 
culative, half a Hamlet, half a giant; Friar John, the lusty, the 
fearless, the jovial, the profane, ‘ going through the world like 
a bull;’ and Panurge, the witty, the mischievous, the wily, the 
unprincipled, half a Pistol and half a Mephistopheles, with all 
the lying and cowardice of the one, and all the clever rascality 
of the other, yet somehow loveable, after all—where shall we 
find such another triad? And how they set off each other! 
Panurge always active, always amusing, never at a loss, sneak- 
ing off at the first glimpse of danger, and re-appearing whenever 
it is past; Friar John, with his hanger ever ready for a foe, and 
his knife for a joint, often bullying his poor co-mate, yet bearing 
with him like a brother; and Pantagruel, sometimes standing 
apart and looking on, at others joining in the sport, but always 
as a superior nature, occupied with thoughts of his own—there 
is something almost fearful in such a conjunction. The affec- 
tion that Pantagruel bears to Panurge, the uniform kindness 
and consideration with which he treats that strange unearthly 
being, who seems but one lump of facetiousness and vice, are 
positively mystic. He sometimes rebukes Friar John, Panurge 
never. Of the three characters, Panurge is, beyond question, 
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the masterpiece. As a poetic impersonation of the principle 
of evil—we do not hesitate to say it—the character of Panurge, 
by Rabelais, is a more original and masterly conception than 
that of Mephistopheles, by Goethe. 

And this leads us, finally, to the philosophy of Rabelais. It 
was a favourite opinion of Coleridge, that the real scope of the 
great work of Rabelais was not political, but philosophical. 
‘ Pantagruel,’ he said, ‘was the Reason; Panurge, the Under- 
‘ standing—the pollarded man, the man with every faculty ex- 
‘ cept the Reason.’ With virtually this meaning in view, Rabe- 
lais, as Coleridge conceived, was led, by the necessity of the 
times to assume the guise of zanyism—now making a deep 
thrust ; then, to appear unconscious of what he had done, writing 
a chapter or two of pure buffoonery. This hypothesis, a little 
altered and softened, would almost seem admissible; so clear 
is it, above all in the delineation of Pantagruel, that Rabelais, 
too, had his high thoughts and serious moments. And here, 
without investigating the matter further, let us quote, in conclu- 
sion, one passage, in which, more than in any other in the whole 
work, (we can say this as conscientious readers,) Rabelais has 
shown his deeper susceptibilities—a passage which proves, we 
think, that even he, mass of fat, fun, and filth, as people would 
fain represent him to have been, was subject to visits of a mystic 
melancholy that Horace never knew. It is where, in Book iv. 
chapter 28, Pantagruel, discoursing on immortality, relates what 
is called ‘a very sad story of the death of the heroes.’ 


‘*Epitherses, the father of A°milian, the rhetorician, sailing from 
Greece to Italy, in a ship freighted with divers goods and passengers, 
at night the wind failed them near the Echinades, some islands that 
lie between the Morea and Tunis; and the vessel was driven near 
Paxos. When they got thither, some of the passengers being asleep, | 
others awake, the rest eating and drinking, a voice was heard that 
called aloud, ‘ Thamous!’ which surprised them all. This same Tha- 
mous was their pilot, an Egyptian by birth, but known by name only 
to some few of the passengers. The voice was heard a second time 
calling ‘ Thamous,’ in a frighful tone; and none making answer, but 
all trembling and remaining silent, the voice was heard a third time, 
more dreadful than before. This caused Thamous to answer, ‘ Here 
am I; what dost thou call me for?? Then the voice, louder than be- 
fore, bid him publish, when he should come to Palodes, that the great 
god Pan was dead. All the mariners and passengers having heard 
this, were amazed and affrighted. * * Now when they had come to 
Palodes, they had no wind, neither were they in any current. Tha- 
mous then getting up on the top of the ship’s forecastle, and casting 
his eyes on the shore, said that he had been commanded to proclaim 
that the great god Pan was dead. The words were hardly out of his 
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mouth, when deep groans, great lamentations, and doleful shrieks, not 
of one person, but of many together, were heard from the land. The 
news of this was soon spread at Rome; insomuch, that Tiberius, who 
was then emperor, sent for this Thamous, and having heard him, gave 
credit to his words. * * For my part, I understand the story of that 
great Saviour of the faithful who was put to death at Jerusalem. He 
may be called, in the Greek tongue, Pan, since he is our all. He is 
Pan, the great shepherd, also, who, as the loving Corydon affirms, 
hath a tender love, not for his sheep only, but also for their shepherds. 
At his death, complaints, sighs, tears, and lamentations were spread 
throughout the whole fabric of the universe—heavens, land, sea, and 
hell. The time also concurs with this interpretation of mine; for this 
most mighty Pan, our Saviour, died near Jerusalem, in the reign of 
Tiberius Cesar.’ Pantagruel having ended this discourse, remained 
silent and full of contemplation. A little while after, we saw tears 
flow out of his eyes, as big as ostrich’s eggs. God take me presently if 
I tell you one syllable of a lie in the matter, 


Arr. IX. The Age and Christianity. By Rosert Vauenan, D.D. 
12mo. pp. xii., 323. London: Jackson and Walford. 1849. 


Ir is recorded of an eminent Scottish divine, that having been 
appointed, during the troublous times succeeding the Restoration, 
to preach a synodical sermon, and having dwelt chiefly in his - 
discourse upon spiritual interests and duties, his brethren 
objected to him that he ‘had not preached to the times; on 
which he replied, that ‘when so many were preaching to the 
‘times, it might be permitted to one poor brother to say a word 
‘or two for eternity.’ The retort was admirable, as well for 
its point as for the rebuke it implicitly administered to the 
somewhat turbulent presbyters who had provoked it, and 
whose anxiety to be the ultimate power in the state made them 
often forget that it is only as a minister of the Gospel is faith- 
ful towards his flock, in reference to their eternal interests, 
that he can exercise any really salutary or permanent influence 
upon those which relate to the present stage of being. At the 
same time, it is quite possible for a preacher of Christianity to 
err in the way charged upon the teacher in question. Chris- 
tianity has to do with the interests of time as well as with those 
of eternity. Christianity has her mission to society as well as 
to the church; and she has a work to perform, and a verdict to 
pronounce, in relation to each of the varying forms which 
society assumes in its progress. That mighty moral power 
which, like a consuming fire, is to fuse, and separate, and re- 
combine the elements of social existence, so as to make all 
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things new, and all things good, cannot ignore, cannot stand 
aloof from, any of the emergent phenomena, or any of the 
characteristic necessities of the passing age. Its teachers, 
therefore, have a vocation to ‘speak to the times.’ They have 
relations, in virtue of their office, to passing events. They 
ought to have somewhat to offer to the spirit of the age. Men 
expect it of them, and are ready to listen when they speak of 
such themes. Earth has not wholly forgotten its priests, nor 
will it, unless they forget themselves and their duty. Their 
advice has still power to reach the great throbbing heart of 
humanity, if they will but mark how that heart beats, and speak 
to it such words as betoken sympathy with its wants. But if, 
instead of this, they stand afar off, and look with indifference 
or contempt on the blind giant, as he grinds in his prison- 
house, let them not be surprised should they find him at length 
yielding to the impulses of hatred, and nourishing projects of 
revenge. Or if, while professing to help him, they speak to him 
in a tongue which is strange to him, and press upon him topics 
which seem to him to lie far away beyond the horizon of his 
felt necessities, and will not listen to his doubts and question- 
ings, but rather rebuke them, then let them cease to expect 
either that he will continue to defer to them, or will refrain 
from asking counsel of those who, if their pretensions be less 
authenticated, seem to him at least better to understand his case, 
and to be better prepared to prescribe for his cure. There is 
a sense in which the preacher must speak to the times, if he is 
to say anything really effective for eternity. Unless he speak 
to men of earthly things, it is in vain to hope that they will 
attend to him when he speaks to them of heavenly things. 
There is a tendency in all men to escape from the rude and 
argent realities of the present, and betake themselves to the 
blander and more accommodating visions of the past, or of the 
future. One can so easily play the artist with the recollections 
of the one, or the anticipations of the other, selecting only such 
images as please, and grouping them in such forms as shall 
best exclude whatever is painful, or encroaching! But the, 
stern, material, matter-of-fact present refuses to be so dealt 
with. It comes like an imperious task-master, whose word must 
be obeyed, or like an importunate beggar, who will be served. 
Hence, men try to elude it—to hide themselves from it, though 
their hiding is ever after the manner of the poor ostrich, which 
hides itself from its pursuers with its foolish head in a bush, 
and its body exposed as a target to their darts. But whilst all 
men feel it good, when they can, to forget the stern realities 
that press and storm around them, there are but few who can 
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do this. By far the majority are tied to the oar, and must pull 
lustily and orderly, else shall a worse thing befal them. And 
even of those who stand exempt from this harder fate, the 
great mass are so involved in the whirl of present enjoyment, 
or present occupation, that they have no time to allow their 
thoughts or feelings to wander forth whither the heart, if left to 
itself and quietness, would instinctively carry them. The 
teacher, then, who would speak home to the souls of such men, 
must be a man who can preach to the times. Whilst in the 
serenity of his own thinkings he ponders the lessons of the past, 
and, as a thinker ever will do, gropes forward into the possi- 
bilities of the future, he must ever come back from either flight 
to the busy hive of actual life, and deposit there, for the good 
of the community, what they shall recognise as profitable for 
‘ the present necessity.’ Otherwise, he may chance to be taken 
for a pedant, or a dreamer, to whom it were a waste of time to 
listen, and whose place in the throng it might be easy to supply 
with a better man. 

When the valorous and enthusiastic Mrs. Headrigg was 
exhorting her son Cuddie to steadfastness in the cause of the 
Covenant, and beseeching him ‘not to sully the marriage 
garment, the reply of her more carnal and worldly-minded 
offspring was, ‘Awa, awa mither!... ye’re bleezing awa about 
marriage, and the job is how we are to win [escape] hanging.’ 
In somewhat of the same spirit, we fear, is the mass of men 
prepared to repel the addresses of the preacher. Immersed in 
pressing cares, supremely concerned about the ‘job’ actually in 
hand, they are apt to turn with impatience from one who has an 
air of being abstracted from such matters, and who, as they 
think, comes in amidst the urgent necessities of their every-day 
existence with exhortations and phraseology, which they feel 
to be utterly foreign to the business in which they are deeply 
interested. The obvious way to get the better of this is for the 
preacher, along with the use of a less technical language, <o 
show the connexions between religion and the commonest 
interests of life—to start from a sympathy with the human 
wants, and fears, and anxieties of the thronging world around 
him, and by easy stages carry men’s minds upwards to higher 
and holier considerations—to reflect the light of things eternal 
upon the material interests of time, and to borrow from things 
temporal a reason and an impulse towards those which are 
divine. But to do this on any extended scale the preacher 
must have a large acquaintance with, and a sincere interest in, 
the prevailing tendencies of his cotemporaries. He must know 
what the men around him are chiefly thinking of—what winds 
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of doctrines are curling the surface of society, and affecting the 
current of opinions in the world—what are the peculiar forms 
in which the old hostility of the human heart to the truth of 
God is clothing itself, and what the peculiar weapons with 
which it is waging its ancient warfare. He must be skilled to 
detect the symptoms which afford a diagnosis of the peculiar 
disorders under which the latent poison that has infected our 
race is manifesting its ever-constant, but ever-changing action. 
He must be a patient and a pitying listener to the utterances, 
however fretful, and however unreasonable, which proclaim the 
felt uneasiness and wants of the age, and know somewhat of the 
fit response to give to each. In short, whatever delight he, as a 
scholar and meditative thinker, may have in the past or the 
future, he must, as a teacher, strive to be a man of the present. 
His own age is the proper sphere of his activity ; in it must be 
his working, for it his anxiety, of it his account at last. To 
know it, therefore, that so he may fitly speak to it, should be 
the prime ambition and chief effort of his life. 

When we look around us on the religious teachers of the day, 
we feel as if there were some serious shortcoming among them 
in this matter. The fault may not be altogether theirs, but 
certainly the fact presses itself upon us, that the pulpit is not 
now that place of authority and influence in religious matters 
which it once was in this country, and which we think it ever 
ought to be in every Christian community. Without claiming 
for the public teachers of Christianity any mystic honours, or 
any power beyond that which a teacher of divine truth to men 
may fairly claim, we cannot help thinking that they have, in the 
present day, an amount of influence greatly below what they 
are entitled to hold. We cannot help thinking that a body of 
men whose business it is to expound to their fellow-men such 
truths as the Bible contains, ought to occupy a position of 
more commanding influence over the community than at present 
they seem to occupy. Why things should be, in this respect, 
as they are, may be accounted for from various causes, into 
which we do not at present stop to inquire. But among 
these we think no mean place is due to a want of that due 
harmony between the pulpit and the age, without which the 
latter will not continue to respect and appreciate the former. 
There seem to us to be but few men who, in the right and 
lawful sense of the words, are now preaching to the times. A 
large majority of the clergy of all denominations seem to have 
made up their minds quietly to abide by the stuff, happen what 
will—to reiterate the ancient formule with the ancient 
monotony—to force the new wine into the old bottles—and to 
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bid the new demon defiance with the old exorcism. Others, 
still more reverential of the past, would carry us back to the 
superstitions and incantations of the dark ages, and propose to 
heal the wound of an age that has fretted itself into sickness by 
its dread of shams, by wrapping it in the cerements of the dead 
shams and exploded delusions of ‘the times of ignorance.’ 
Others, again, have taken wing to the future, and are dreaming 
over pictures of thrones and glories, triumphs and felicities, to be 
won by the church, when her now invisible Lord shall descend 
in person to lead her armies; and meanwhile, such would stay 
the restless and uneasy spirit of the age by bidding it wait, and 
be still, for the time is at hand, though, as yet, no symptoms of 
it appear. And of the rest, not a few are wringing their hands, 
and mourning heavily, seeing clearly that the age is in an evil 
plight, yet not knowing how to minister to its necessities ; whilst 
here and there are to be found some of large and free minds, 
who, assured that, be the wants or weaknesses of the age what 
they may, there is that in the divine religion which the Bible 
unfolds to meet and remove them all, are setting themselves 
thoughtfully, and with earnest prayer, to search the evil to its 
core, and out of that exhaustless treasure-house which God 
has placed at their command to extract the medicine that shall 
be best adapted to its cure. In this last class we recognise the 
true spiritual heroes of our age, whom it should be our desire to 
encourage, and to follow; for to them we believe will the age 
listen, and at length respond. 

And thus to study and work for the age in which they live is, 
we take it, worthy of the best energies of our best men. It is a 
noble age this nineteenth century of ours, after all. For aught 
we can read in history, the world has seen none nobler. And 
as for the ages that are to come, is not the germ of them in the 
bosom of that which is now passing over us?—and will they 
not come forth bearing marks of honour or disgrace derived, if 
not wholly, yet in part from it? Here, then, we would say to 
the great minds of our day, here is your proper work-field, to 
do such work as the Master has fitted you to do; here is this 
restless, noisy, pushing, fretful present. Listen with both ears, 
that you may catch the voices it is sending up from amidst the 
smoke and din of its busy workshop ; they have a meaning in 
them which it is worth your while to understand and ponder. 
Shrink not because the problem offered to you is intricate, and 
hard of solution; the worthier is it of your power, the higher 
will be your honour, should you solve it. Bend on it these 
powers, then, and let it not be said of you that God cast you 
upon an age that had need of you, and called upon you for 
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help, but that, when its cry came up to you, you were asleep, or 
hidden, or were too indolent to speak. Rather let it be said of 
you, that what truth you had found you were prompt to com- 
municate—that you had a deep sympathy with the throbbing 
anxieties of the men around you; and that you found no more 
congenial exercise for your faculties than in trying to com- 
prehend their wants, and to guide them to the pleasant places 
of truth and goodness, where they might find satisfaction and 
repose. 

Especially would we address such appeals to the religious 
chiefs of the age ; for the great problem of the age, after all, is 
a religious one—in truth, none other than that expressed on the 
title-page of the volume now before us. ‘The Age and Chris- 
tianity :’ itis even so. The grand question of the day—that 
which rises above all others—which, in a sense, gives life to all 
others, and which society is everywhere panting, as in the 
throes of a great birth, to answer—is just this: What has 
Christianity to do with this age? and what has this age to say 
to Christianity? Whether consciously or unconsciously, this 
is the point to which the aggregate mind of the community, not 
in England alone, but throughout Europe—nay, even in India 
and other parts of the East, is drawn as by an irresistible im- 
pulse. The subject will not depart from men’s thoughts. 
There is an uneasiness pervading society at large, which is 
forcing men upon the consideration of spiritual problems ; and 
a deep feeling is abroad that this great question of Christianity 
must be probed to the core, and some firm result secured re- 
specting it. Is it in this old traditional faith that rest is to be 
found for the excited spirit of the age? or must the age seek 
elsewhere? And if not wholly elsewhere, must Christianity be 
allowed its ancient place of supremacy, as the one utterance of 
God to men? or must it be brought down to stand as only one 
revelation among many, which in divers manners have conveyed 
the mind of the Invisible to his creatures here below? Is this 
religion to be accepted as wholly and infallibly true, or is it to 
be viewed as having an admixture of error and infirmity with 
the truth it contains—as having much of the real gold in it, 
but that embedded in less valuable matter, from which it must 
be carefully sifted? Must the men of this age go as their 
fathers did aforetime, and sit down as meek learners in the 


_ school of Christ and his apostles? or must they renounce all 


such docility, and, trusting to the reason God has given them, 
form for themselves, by some high Eclecticism, a philosophy 
and a theology, the sources of which shall be found every- 
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where, but the oracle of which shall speak only from within? 
These, we say, are in substance the great ploblems of the age 
—its vital questions, to which it must find answer or die. To 
what else tend its manifold strivings after the good, and the 
true, and the beautiful? What else is the meaning of its many- 
voiced cry for liberty, equality, and fraternity? Why else its 
half-inarticulated longings for some prophet who shall recal its 
forgotten dream, and give the interpretation thereof? What 
are all its Socialisms and Eclecticisms—its Pantheistie philo- 
sophies and New Gospels—its cryings of ‘Lo here, and lo 
there !"—but so many evidences that it has awaked from its 
apathy, and is in earnest resolved to find some spiritual verities 
in which to rest? It is not now a kingdom which is meat and 
drink, but one which in some sort is righteousness, and peace, 
and joy, that the age is resolved to build up if it can. 

From this quest the age will not be easily turned aside. 
When men once seriously grapple with such questions, it is no 
light matter that will drive them from their minds. The age 
will assuredly answer these questions after its own fearless 
fashion. The bugbear of innovation has lost its terrors; the 
prestige of authority is gone. If any good men are reposing 
in the belief that this is but a passing breeze which is agitating 
society, and that ere long men, baffled in these new pursuits, 
will quietly relapse into their old indifference or formalism, 
they are seriously mistaken. The age will come to a decision 
upon the great spiritual questions it has taken up. The only 
thing yet in doubt is what its decision shall be. On this de- 
cision great issues hang suspended. This nineteenth century 
will go down to posterity either as the age when infidelity 
triumphed over Christianity, or as the age when Christianity 
baffled infidelity ; not, as heretofore, in the schools, but on the 
broad platform of general society. 

Holding these views, it is with peculiar pleasure that we 
welcome the volume now before us. We know few men better 
qualified to treat such a subject than Dr. Vaughan. His free- 
dom from narrow prejudices, his honest and bold avowal of his 
convictions, his sympathy with all true thought and genuine 
emotion, his breadth of intellectual view, no less than his 
sincere attachment to the truths of Christianity,—his reverence 
for the word of God, and his extensive acquaintance with phi- 
losophy and history, combine to fit him in an eminent manner 
to address the age on its relations to the Christian religion. 
More than this it would not be seemly for us to say in a 
journal with which Dr. Vaughan is himself intimately con- 
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nected ; but less than this we could not say without violating 
our convictions of Dr. Vaughan’s just claims when handling 
such topics, in the audience of the public. 

This work was undertaken in consequence of an application 
to the author, by the trustees of Coward College, ‘ to deliver a 
‘ course of lectures in the metropolis on some of the aspects of 
‘the times as affecting Christianity.’ These lectures were de- 
livered in February and March last, first at the Hanover Rooms, 
and afterwards in the Weigh-house Chapel, London, to large 
and interested audiences. The great aim of the author, 
throughout his lectures, is to vindicate the claims of Chris- 
tianity and the Bible as divine, and to show that in them alone 
is to be found what will meet the wants and assuage the un- 
easiness of the age. 


‘ Our age, amidst its many forms of scepticism and worldliness, is 
ill at ease; and, in common with all preceding ages, exhibits an irre- 
pressible yearning of the human spirit after something more settled 
and satisfactory than it has found. Its sense of want is going out, 
conspicuously enough, in search of something higher—of something 
more noble. My object is to demonstrate to some of these bewildered 
and weary wanderers, that the old path is, after all, the true one; 
that the new paths opened out on either hand, are harder to make 
way upon than the one on which we may trace the footprints of our 
sires; and that, seeing all men are compelled to be believers in some 
shape, it is really a much easier thing, and assuredly a much happier 
thing, to believe after the manner of a Christian, than to believe after 
any other manner.’ 


With this object in view, Dr. Vaughan has, after delineating 
the characteristics of the age in their general religious bearings, 
proceeded to consider minutely the characteristics of the age 
in relation to the proofs of Christianity, and its characteristics 
in relation to the truths of Christianity. These topics occupy 
the first five lectures. The sixth is on the characteristics of 
the age in relation to the Christian religion. In traversing the 
field thus marked out, the author has found suitable oppor- 
tunities for examining all the leading objections which have 
been adduced against the Bible and the Christian system, as 
well as those systems of human philosophy which have been of 
late advanced as fitted to supersede or entitled to modify the 
theology of the Bible. The objections and the theories exa- 
mined are chiefly viewed in the form in which they have been 
of late imported amongst us from the Continent. We could 
have wished that it had comporteé with the author’s plan to 
bring his historical reading to bear upon the proof of the 
slender pretensions to novelty which these vaunted attacks upon 
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Christianity possess. Strip them of the odd forms of speech 
in which they are set forth—unfold them out of the web of 
learning in which they are wrapped—compel them to assume 
a precise and definite meaning, and they will be found to be 
little more than the old, hackneyed, fifty-times-refuted cavils of 
the English deists,—as these were themselves little more than — 
the repetition of what Celsus and Porphyry, Marcian and 
Julian, had advanced centuries before. The resources of 
infidelity are marvellously scanty. The same cavils, the same 
difficulties, the same objections, are repeated from age to age, 
modified only by peculiarities of mental habit or capacity in 
individuals, or by the ever-changing systems of philosophy, 
that furnish the stand-point from which the assault is made. 
In the form which it has recently assumed in the hands of the 
German rationalists, this ancient antagonist of Christianity 
comes forth, to our thinking, with even less than its former 
dignity. If the English Deist of the last century may be 
likened to some well-disciplined, well-dressed, and well- 
appointed soldier of the old school, the modern German 
sceptic will find his prototype in that doughty soldier, Sir 
Dugald Dalgetty, with his acres of patrimonial bog, his end- 
less technicalities, and his tedious, pedantic, and maundering 
discourse about Marischal College, and Gustavus the Lion of 
the North. 

Dr. Vaughan introduces his delineation of the characteristics 
of the age by some strictures on Fichte’s theory of the epochs 
through which the human race develops itself, as unfolded in 
his work bearing a title the same as that of Dr. Vaughan’s 
Lecture. In this work, the German philosopher sets forth 
some very common-place notions, as they appear to us, which 
he dresses out in a curious metaphysico-theological jargon, in 
order, we suppose, to make them pass for novel and profound. 
According to him, man sets out from an epoch in which reason 
or instinct dominates exclusively ; passes into one in which 
reason or instinct becomes subject to a ruling authority ; pro- 
ceeds through an epoch of liberation from both reason and 
authority to an epoch in which reason reigns as a science ; 
and thence on to one in which reason reigns as an art: all 
which epochs he has chosen, by a needless offensiveness, to 
designate by the phraseology employed in Scripture, or in 
systems of theology, to describe the progressive stages by 
which man has fallen from® state of innocence into one of sin, 
and by which the believer is recovered from that fallen con- 
dition to one of justification and sanctification. So far as there 
is any meaning or truth in this, Dr. Vaughan shows that it is 
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only a statement of the historical facts, that some nations have 
advanced from a state in which ‘the reason of the multitude 
is barely distinguishable from mere instinct, to a state in 
which ‘the reason of a few has become an external authority 
to the many,’ from which they have again, by a reaction against 
that authority, fallen into a state of ‘rebellion against every- 
thing reasonable ; along with the possible enough supposition 
that ‘ this anarchy of reason may prepare the way for a partial 
* submission to its guidance in the form of a science, and for a 
‘ fuller submission to its authority as science becomes united to 
‘art.’ Beyond these meagre assertions, this sounding theory 
is mere empty jargon; and as for its presenting a theory of the 
progress of the race as such, it is only in the domain of Meism, 
over which Fichte reigns, that such a thing could be for a 
moment believed. 

Warned off the a priori road by this example, Dr. Vaughan 
contents himself with actual history. His sketch of ancient and 
modern civilization, though brief, as his limits necessitated, is 
masterly. From this he proceeds to delineate the characteristics 
of the age, at least, such of them as ‘bear most immediately on 
the condition and prospects of Christianity ;’ and here, too, we 
discern the hand of amaster. Keeping in view the general prin- 
ciple, that ‘the history of society is made up of action and re- 
action,’ he shows that the characteristics of our age may be con- 
veniently classed under the following heads: 1. Scepticism and its 
reactions; meaning by scepticism, not the Pyrrhonism of Hume 
and his school, against which the existing scepticism is, in a sense, 
itself a reaction, but that more measured and modified system 
of opposition to Christianity which has arisen from the diffusion 
of the intuitional philosophy, and which shows itself in a dis- 
position to mix up Christian truths with philosophical dog- 
mata, and to make the former depend for their reception upon 
their accordance with the latter, and not upon their inherent 
authority as a divine revelation, rather than in an attempt to 
repudiate Christianity altogether as an imposture, and false. 
Of this semi-religious semi-philosophical system no scientific 
development, so far as we are aware, has been attempted; but 
its influence may be traced in many departments of our litera- 
ture, and there are symptoms of its being about to give rise to 
a new theological school amongst us. As yet its disciples talk 
vaguely and expectantly ; they seem to intimate that the well, 
at the bottom of which they descry the truth, is deep, and that 
hitherto nothing has been found wherewith to draw forth its 
precious deposit; but they talk hopefully of the advent of 
some great prophet, who shall go down into those untrodden 
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depths, and enrich the world with treasures such as shall ‘ far 
outshine the wealth of Ormus and of Ind.’ In the meanwhile, 
their lofty speech has had some effect in rousing the adherents 
of the objective philosophy and the friends of revelation to put 
themselves on the defensive, though not with that zeal and that 
acquaintance with the resources and tactics of their assailants 
which are to be desired. There is thus a ‘ reaction of a better 
‘ philosophy against a worse; of a religious spirit which appeals 
* to an historical creed against a spirit which appeals only to a 
© metaphysical one; of a Christianity learnt at the feet of Jesus 
* against systems which assume that name without being derived 
* from that source. And this action and reaction Dr. Vaughan 
holds to be the characteristic of our age. 2. Materialism and its 
reactions. By materialism is here intended, not the philoso- 
phical theory generally so called, but a ‘tendency towards an 
excessive solicitude about material interests and pleasures 
tendency, which, under one aspect or other, belongs to all ages, 
but which, in the present, comes out into special manifestation 
in the idolatry of wealth, in a restless concern about appear- 
ances, in the prominence assigned in the prevailing modes of 
education to those studies which have a bearing upen material 
gains—what the Germans call the Brod-und-butter wissenschaften, 
‘the bread-and-butter sciences—and in the jealous rivalries 
and distrustful feelings which separate the different classes of 
society from each other. The all but certain effect of these 
tendencies on the Christianity of our age must be to dispose 
multitudes ‘either to reject it altogether, or to corrupt it down to 
their own level” But here, too, there is a counter-tendency at 
work under the spiritualizing and expansive influence of Chris- 
tianity. As compared with former times, the vital action of Chris- 
tianity against the materializing selfishness of the race is, in the 
present age, honourably conspicuous. Never was society, as a 
whole, more pervaded with the spirit of good-doing than it is now. 
Never was the popular literature of Europe more imbued with 
a generous, men-loving influence than it is at present. Never 
was the church more extensively alert in seeking the elevation 
and salvation of the race. Unhappily, the sum of these whole- 
some tendencies still leaves a sad balance on the opposite side. 
Nevertheless, their influence is such as to keep the materializing 
tendencies of the age in check, and prevent them from forming, 
without mitigation, one of its characteristics. In the material 
action and reaction, then, of these powers, Dr. Vaughan finds 
another distinctive feature of our times. 3. Contempt of the past 
and its reactions. A school has risen up among us which professes 
to look with something like contempt on all that history teaches 
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us of the labours and thoughts of bygone generations; and this 
has been met by another, which looks back fondly on the past, 
and proposes to make the present happy by reviving the usages, 
pastimes, and beliefs of the era of the Plantagenets. The 
disciples of the former of these schools can see nothing greater 
than the individual man—they know nothing worth believing 
but individual feelings and convictions: the disciples of the 
latter, on the other hand, distrust all that is individual and 
merely rational, and would pin their faith exclusively to the 
sleeve of experience. The one says, ‘I, too, am a man, and 
‘have the world within me, and need not that any other should 
‘think for me, or expound to me the mysteries of existence.’ 
And the other replies, ‘Go to; thou art but a little child, and 
‘ knowest nothing, and thou canst become wise only by sitting 
‘ down at the feet of ‘reverend Eld’ and receiving much by his 
‘ traditionary lessons.’ Thus, the energies of the one class are 
expended upon fathoming such depths as may be, or may be 
thought to be, in their own spirits; whilst the other, with a 
voluntary humility, are seeking to cast from them all private 
judgments, are divesting themselves of all garments made by 
modern ingenuity to cover their nakedness, and are busily 
searching among the rags ‘ dropt overworn from the shoulders 
of Time’ for something with which they may ‘quilp and interlace’ 
the robe of their faith. In the conflict of these two parties, Dr. 
Vaughan finds another characteristic of the age. 

We have entered the more fully into this part of the work 
before us, because of the importance which we think attaches 
to correct views of the peculiar tendencies, weaknesses, and 
wants of the age in which we live. Of the substantial accuracy 
of Dr. Vaughan’s delineation no doubt, we think, can exist on 
the mind of any. Some question there may be, perhaps, as to 
the terminology he has employed in designating these charac- 
teristics of our times, and other matters of minor moment, but 
that the description he has given answers in substance to that 
state of things which actually presents itself to us when we 
open our eyes upon society around us, all, we are convinced, 
must admit. It may be worth while, however, to ask whether 
Dr. Vaughan’s analysis might not have been pushed a step 
further, and whether from an induction of all the facts he has 
so ably described, it might not have been possible to expiscate 
the characteristic of the age—that which makes its scepticism, 
materialism, and individualism such as they are, and discrimi- 
nates them from the scepticism, materialism, and individualism 
of all other ages. These have existed in all ages, and in every 
country where civilized men have dwelt. In their general 
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aspect they afford no characteristic of any one age more than 
another ; it is the hind of them, in vogue at any particular time, 
that stamps a character upon the age. Dr. Vaughan has fully 
recognised this principle, and has carefully described the 
special features presented by these different tendencies in the 
present day. But whence arises this specialty? Is it different 
in each of these tendencies, or does it pervade and influence 
them all? And if the latter, may it not be drawn forth and 
exhibited as the dominant and peculiar characteristic of our 
age—the tendency which assimilates to itself all the feebler 
influences that are in operation around it, and confers on them 
its own special image? It may be presumptuous in us to 
attempt to answer such a question. But we would submit to 
those who may be more competent to judge in such a case, 
whether the peculiar mark of our age be not its intense subjectivity 
—what we have already ventured to designate by the term 
Meism. Was there ever an age in which—apart from the 
counteracting influence of Christianity (and we are speaking 
now of the characteristics of the age in its relations of oppo- 
sition to the religion of Jesus)—was there ever an age in 
which this tendency as a philosophical and theoretical ten- 
dency was so strongly developed as the present? Did ever 
I, by itself Z, constitute before so markedly the beginning, 
middle, and end of all attempts to spell out the great mysteries 
of the universe, or to describe the laws which regulate the 
interests of man’s every-day life? The scepticism of the day 
is wholly subjective. Its doubts are not whether such persons 
as Moses and Jesus can be proved historically to have existed, 
or their miracles can be proved historically to have been per- 
formed; but whether such things as miracles, and inspiration, 
and revelation, and such conceptions as those embodied in 
Moses and Jesus can be received by the individual Me as 
possible. The question is now no longer, What relation do the 
claims and contents of the Bible bear to the objective order 
and laws of nature ; but, in what relation do they stand to the 
capacity or the feelings of the individual mind? The sceptic 
of the old school used to set to work as with a microscope, 
searching narrowly into the logical relations of propositions, 
and proving that many a callida junctura, as it seemed, was but 
very loosely put together; our modern sceptic rushes through 
the universe as with a magnet, forged out of his own idiosyn- 
crasies, and is prepared to admit as genuine only such things 
as shall show affinity to that. Hence the eclectic aspect of 
the existing sceptical philosophy, notwithstanding its repudia- 
tion of the eclectic method; hence its divided admiration for 
NO. XX. NN 
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Jesus and Socrates, Plato and Paul; hence its incessant 
assertion of half truths as if they were whole; and hence the 
hopelessly unscientific confusion in which it is usually served 
up'by its cultivators. 

The influence of this intense subjectivity on the other two 
characteristics of the age specified by Dr. Vaughan needs 
hardly to be pointed out, certainly not at any length. ‘ Your 
Sybarite, as Dr. Vaughan says, ‘is a creature of all time.’ But 
the Sybaritism of England half a century ago, ‘ when George 
the Third was king, is not the Sybaritism of England now 
that his grand-daughter occupies the British throne. The jolly 
old English maxim was, ‘ Live and let live ; that which best 
embodies the sensualism of the present age is the Epicurean 
motto, Dum vivimus vivamus ; it is ever the J or the We that is 
the presiding genius of the scene. Tuft-hunting was the weak- 
ness of the generation that is past; the idolatry of wealth is 
the weakness of the generation that now is. But tuft-hunting was 
the admiration of a symbol belonging to a class—wealth-worship 
is the doing homage to an individual not so much for what that 
individual is, as for what he has. The decline of classical 
learning in our schools, and the substitution, in its place, of 
weak draughts of science, and lessons upon money, as well as 
the jealousies and rivalries which agitate society, and make 
both mercantile and political occupation an incessant scene of 


- diamond cut diamond, point clearly in the same direction. 


And when such men as Mr. Emerson strut upon the stage, with 
a wave of the magician’s wand imposing silence, to discourse of 
self-reliance, and to ask, ‘Why should we not have a poetry and 
‘ philosophy of insight, and not of tradition; and a religion of 
‘ revelation to us, and not the history of theirs?’ [i.e., those who 
have gone before us,] the very genius of subjectivity seems 
to have taken form amongst us, and come down to be ‘ himself 
the great sublime he draws.’ 

In all things, then, we think the age too subjective. What, 
then, is the proper counteraction for its malady, but to hold fast 
by those great principles of objective truth, and those tried me- 
thods of objective investigation, which may be ignored and 
scorned, but have never been refuted, and are not likely to be 
superseded by any that are better? 

In Lecture II. Dr. Vaughan enters upon the subject of the 
relation in which modern scepticism stands to the evidences of 
Christianity. Here he examines, in the first instance, the pre- 
tensions of Modern Philosophy considered as a Revelation ; and 
shows that neither to the Intuitional nor to the Inductive Philo- 
sophy can we concede the guidance of our belief in the matter of 
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religious truth. The author’s strictures upon both these sys- 
tems are distinguished by great vigour and acumen; and in the 
main we heartily agree with him. At the same time, he has 
pushed his conclusion rather farther than we are prepared to 
follow ; but we abstain from entering on this discussion, which 
would lead us far. 

In the latter part of this lecture, Dr. Vaughan examines ‘ the 
‘ objection taken to the Christian Revelation, considered as 
‘ Miraculous, and as attested by Miracles.’ Here he grapples first 
with the notion, so confidently adduced of late in Germany, that 
as the laws of nature are but developments of God, and as God 
cannot coritradict himself, so no miracle, which would be a viola- 
tion of the laws of nature, can take place. To this miserable 
piece of sophistry the author replies at considerable length. He 
shows that it proceeds on a confounding of the physical laws 
of the universe with the moral laws. 


‘The whole argument, however, is a piece of verbal formalism, 
high in sound but signifying nothing. It may be true enough that the 
laws of nature are developments of the Godhead, in the sense of their 
proceeding from the will of God. It is no less true that God cannot 
contradict himself. But granting both these points, the argument in 
favour of miracles remains untouched. The great oversight in this 
reasoning consists in a confounding of the distinction between physical 
laws and moral laws. ‘That the distinctions between right and wrong 
come from the nature of the Deity, and that, in respect to these, the 
Divine Being may not do to-day the reverse of what he did yesterday 
—this we can understand. But a small measure of discernment 
should have sufficed to make it clear, that what may be thus said of 
the laws of moral order, is more than can be said concerning the dis- 
positions and laws of matter. The one case is not at all the parallel 
of the other; though this scholastic syllogism quietly assumes, that 
whatever may be said of the one may be said of the other. We are 
not prepared to believe that the ultimate end of the existing system 
will consist in anything merely physical—in any set of relations be- 
tween cause and effect in material things. We must suppose that the 
physical, in general, is designed to be the servant of the moral, no less 
certainly than that the body in man is designed to be the servant of 
the soul. If so, who can affect to comprehend the whole purpose of 
Deity in relation to the universe? Who can, in consequence, be com- 
petent to say to what extent it has been expedient, or may again 
become expedient, to subordinate the physical laws of the present 
system to moral ends ? For ourselves, we cannot doubt that the ori- 
ginal dispositions and laws of matter might have been, in many re- 
spects, other than we find them. We have natural data enough to 
justify us in believing that in other worlds, even in our system, dif- 
ferences in this respect obtain. Now, the being who might have 
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disposed of matter and its relations differently at first, and who 
appears to have disposed of these differently in different worlds, may 
surely be at liberty to dispose of these differently in some special in- 
stances in the same world, if—if there be a sufficient moral end 
requiring him so todo. To “ contradict,” to “ violate,” to “reverse,” 
if you please, a physical law for a moral reason, may be as much an 
act of wisdom as the origination of that law; and in place of bespeak- 
ing a contradiction or inconsistency in the mind of Deity, as the 
argument now under examination supposes, it may be only a new 
indication of the immutability of the divine purpose in seeking the 
highest ends by the best means, subordinating, with this view, the 
less to the greater, the material to the spiritual.’ 

This is ably and excellently put. The objection is evidently 
a Pantheistic one, and, to be utterly refuted, must be met on 
that hypothesis. But as it is often adduced by those who pro- 
fess not to be Pantheists, it is well to show its utter fallacy on 
the grounds of ordinary theism. 

In the next paragraph, Dr. Vaughan ventures on what we 
cannot but regard as very questionable ground. Here he pro- 
poses to rest the credibility of miracles on the ground that they 
are not violations of the laws of nature, but ‘simply natural 
‘ effects, following from some special relation given to purely 
* natural causes. In taking this ground, Dr. Vaughan is far 
from wishing to set aside the intervention of a higher cause than 
any belonging to the order of nature; but he thinks that this 
higher cause operates, not in the direct production of the 
miracle, but only by giving a particular direction to certain sub- 
ordinate causes. From this doctrine we must dissent in toto, as 
both unsound in principle and dangerous in tendency. We 
should agree with the author in repudiating the expression, 
violation of the laws of nature, as a just description of a miracle, 
and would substitute suspension of the laws of nature in its 
stead; or, to speak still more correctly, a miracle, we should 
say, is an act produced directly by the divine power, either in- 
dependently of the ordinary laws of nature, or in temporary 
suspension of them. The direct exercise of the divine power 
we take to be of the essence of a miracle; so that when Dr. 
Vaughan gives up this, and sets himself to defend the position 
that God may order secondary causes so as to produce what we 
call miracles, he seems to us to give up the whole question, and 
to labour to prove what the sceptic, in this particular instance, 
has not denied. What the sceptic objects against a miracle, 
and what the apologist of miracles has to maintain against him, 
is the direct agency of God in the production of such events. 
This is the whole matter in dispute, and if we give up this, we 
give up everything. We may still continue to call the events 
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narrated in the Bible miracles, but they are no longer miracles 
in the sense in which that term used to be employed, and in 
which alone the sceptics object to it. They are simply won- 
derful events, very strange and unusual, but still to be referred 
to mere secondary causes—to causes not supernatural, but only 
recondite and of infrequent operation. This, we say again, is 
not a defence of miracles, but a giving up of miracles. It is 
like a defence of the union of the divine and human natures in 
Christ, which sets out by asserting that the divine nature was 
not really divine, but was only a higher and hitherto unexam- 
pled development of the human. 

We have some anxiety on this point, and must therefore 
dwell on it for a little. There are two questions which we 
would respectfully submit to Dr. Vaughan, as requiring to be 
answered on his hypothesis. The one is, Wherein, on this 
hypothesis, lies the difference between a miracle and an ordi- 
nary interposition of God’s providence? Either these acts 
differ in kind, or they differ only in degree. If the former, then 
loes not the view Dr. Vaughan has adopted confound this dif- 
ference? If the latter, then miracles are nothing more than 
remarkable providences, such as we may on extraordinary oc- 
casions still expect and still ask in prayer. The other question 
we would put is, On this hypothesis, wherein lies the evidence 
furnished by a miracle that God was present with the man by 
whom it was performed? A recondite law of nature is some- 
thing not yet commonly known to man, but which, being in na- 
ture, man may know. To announce it, then, or to act upon it, 
only proves the superior intelligence or sagacity of the individual, 
not his personal intercourse with God, or God’s presence with 
him, as a prophet sent by him. In this way, as it appears to 
us, the evidence of the divine commission of the sacred writers 
is destroyed, or at least so impaired, that one can have no con- 
fidence in it. We shall bow to their teaching as divine, only as 
we believe that they proved their mission from God, by doing 
what none but God could do.* 


* Why do not men pray now-a-days that God would give instant sight to the 
blind, or life to the dead? Would not the natural answer to this question seem to 
be—because all men see the difference between what may be expected from God in 
his ordinary providence, and what may be expected from him only by miracle? 
Whether the divine power, as exercised in producing a miracle, be exercised me- 
diately—through such action of secondary causes as the First Cause only could give 
them ; or immediately, without the aid of second causes at all—this is a question, we 
submit, that cannot be settled by proof; and if the evidence of miracles be dependent 
on such settlement of it, that evidence, in our judgment, is gone. Both views 
are hypothetical; which is the true one we cannot know—but either may be true, 
and the evidence from miracles remain, as we think, in its integrity —Eprror. 
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We have lingered so long on the first two lectures in Dr. 
Vaughan’s volume, that we must deal somewhat cursorily with 
those that follow. In the third, he enters upon the objections 
which have been urged against the genuineness of the gospels— 
chiefly those adduced by Eichhorn and Strauss ; shows the close 
connexion of the New Testament with the Old, and the impos- 
sibility of embracing the former without admitting also the 
claims of the latter; and enters fully into certain objections of 
an esthetic kind which have been urged against the Hebrew 
Scriptures. On all these topics the author touches with the 
comprehensive and vigorous hand of one who has carefully ex- 
plored the entire field, and knows how every point of it is to be 
defended. Where so large a space had to be surveyed in so 
short a time, there was some risk, either of the omission of 
what was important, or of so much conciseness as to produce a 
jejune if not confused representation of the whole; but both of 
these defects Dr. Vaughan has with singular success avoided. 
An able summing up of the whole argument is given at the 
close of the lecture, from which we cannot but extract the elo- 
quent peroration :-— 


‘Some eighteen centuries since, a few men came forth upon the notice 
of the world, one of their number rising high above the rest, claiming to 
be thus gifted. (God-inspired) History attests, with a clearness as steady 
as that wherewith it attests any of the facts of ancient times, that the 
one person owned by these men as ‘ Master and Lord,’ taught a 
doctrine worthy of a heavenly origin, lived a life of unearthly purity 
and elevation, and performed works which Divine power only could 
have achieved. As a prophet, he comes in the wake of a series of 
prophets, who have their place as lights at distant intervals along the 
dark track of the past, conducting us to our only glimpse at the 
budding civilization of a new-made world—at the infancy of society— 
the cradle of the nations. This inspiration begins where we might 
have expected it to begin—with man and his need. It comes as a 
great moral miracle, in the train of the great physical miracles which 
had been in process from an unknown ancientness of time. In its 
substance, it was adapted to that childhood state of humanity. It 
consisted of the elements of truth, not of truth fully developed. It 
presented, for the greater part, such views concerning the Divine 
nature and government as were demanded by the comparatively un- 
trained thinking and susceptibilities of the race. Its defects bespoke 
its excellence—its condescensions its greatness. The foolishness of 
God is wiser than man. But as time passes, the light brightens. 
Prophets add to the wisdom of prophets. The One predicted of them 
all, and greater than them all, at length appears, and demonstrates 
his pretensions as the commissioned of the Father by what he is, by 
what he teaches, and by what he does. Through all those long cen- 
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turies man had been in progress; and so was it with this help destined 
to be to him to the end of time as ‘a light shining in a dark place.’ 
If we have not here the voice from heaven, then in vain will it be 
sought elsewhere. The enigma that has baffled and consumed the 
wisest through the past, must continue to mock and waste us! But it 
is not so. No—in Jesus we have God’s special messenger to man. We 
believe this—believe that he returns from the grave to tell us of the 
regions beyond. Oh! whence this eager, this ever-eager listening of 
the ear of mortals to real or imaginary voices from that strange and 
distant land? Whence this feeling in our nature that will not allow 
our great ones to be no more, that will give such perpetuity, such 
everlastingness, in history or fable, to those powers of the human 
spirit which have been as a potent sway to other spirits, whether for 
good or evil? We can believe—believe without cost or wavering, 
that the richest forms of physical mechanism may be stayed—may 
beat their last pulsation, drop to pieces, and be no more. But hard is 
it to believe that the more mysterious mechanism, the more wonderful 
pulsation of the soul of man may be thus stayed, and sink, as in a 
moment, into nothingness! So of all our loved ones in death—name- 
less, and at the same time utterly invincible, are the refinements of 
the imagination and the sympathy with which we give them a sur- 
vived being. The thought that would regard them as having wholly 
ceased to be is felt to be against nature. Only as by a wrench—as by 
an unnatural violence, can we make an approach to it. By the bier of 
the beloved dead the peasant and the sage are one. Our instincts tell us 
that man is never so much in life as in death, and that this comes from 
his being then more than ever conscious of a Maker and of a Futurity. 
All things seem to say, that death to us, in place of. a ceasing to be, 
must be our entrance on some further mystery of being. And with 
so much reason on the side of all within us that is ever thus speaking, 
are we to be for ever asking guidance and light, and to find no answer 
to our questionings? ‘Iam the resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” (John, 
xi. 25.) 

In Lectures fourth and fifth, Dr. Vaughan discusses ‘ the Cha- 
racteristics of the Age in relation to the Truths of Christianity.’ 
These two lectures appear to us, in point of depth and argu- 
mentative power, the best part of the volume. In one or two 
points we differ from the author; but on the whole we think 
nothing finer or more conclusive has appeared in defence of the 
reasonableness of the truths of Christianity since the days of 
Butler. The author has, indeed, to a considerable extent, fol- 
lowed here Butler’s method of dealing with the sceptics; and 
has brought large resources of reading and reflection to bear 
upon the defence of the truth. . The great practical conclusion 
to which he brings the matter is, that either men must renounce 
religion altogether, or, upon the grounds on which they receive 
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any religious truths, they must receive those of the Christian 
system. 

In his concluding lecture, Dr. Vaughan passes under review the 
leading tendencies of the age in their bearing upon the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life of the Christian. The tendencies he ex- 
amines are, Pantheism, Mysticism, Formalism, and Rationalism. 
His sketch of Pantheism, and his exposure of its pernicious tend- 
ency, are ably executed; though it was hardly possible, within 
the limits to which he was confined, to do full justice to that subtle, 
wide-spread, and plausible attempt to penetrate and theorize 
the inscrutable mystery of the relation of the Absolute and In- 
finite to the dependent and finite. On the other subjects 
handled in this lecture, the author leaves nothing to be desired; 
except, perhaps, a little more precision of delineation for the 
behoof of those who have not read and thought so much on the 
subject as he has. 

After what we have already written, it is needless to add that 
we earnestly commend this book to the careful study of our 
readers. It is a book which can be appreciated only by being 
carefully studied, and which will, we are well assured, repay 
whatever study may be bestowed upon it. It is eminently a 
book for the times, and it will be well for all honest inquirers 
after truth to give it their serious consideration. 

There is one great lesson which the author is evidently 
anxious that all who agree with him in regarding Christianity 
as divine, and especially all who are engaged as public teachers 
of Christianity, should lay to heart, and that is, the necessity of 
keeping pace with the progressive spirit of the age, both as re- 
spects our theological systems, and as respects the manner in 
which divine truth is to be presented to the minds of the 
people. On both these topics we will venture to offer a few 
brief remarks ere we conclude this article. 

Theology is a human science; the materials of which it is 
composed are divine; but the science, as such, is human; it is 
man’s theoria or conspectus of the truths revealed to us by God, 
whether in Nature or in the Scriptures. The theology of any 
particular age or party, therefore, may be imperfect or erroneous, 
and that without the slightest disparagement of the sources 
whence it is professedly drawn. Ignorance, prejudice, partial 
H views, imperfect examination of the sources, hasty and inade- 
i quate generalizations, and such like, may severally or conjointly 
3 operate to produce a defective or false scheme of theological 
ai science ; whilst the truths which the finger of God has inscribed 
on the page of Nature or the written word remain unimpeached 
and unimpaired. It is absurd, in such a case, to denounce the 
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idea of progress in the science of theology as profane or pre- 
sumptuous; it is not more so in relation to this science than in 
relation to any other. 

But what is progress in theology? In order to answer this 
question, let us generalize it, and ask, What is progress in any 
science? And here it is obvious to remark, that it is not by 
multiplying the objects about which the science is versant, nor 
by in any way altering or improving these objects, that pro- 
gressive advances are secured for the science. Man can do 
neither of these things; he must take creation as he finds it; 
and his utmost efforts must be limited to being ‘the minister 
and interpreter of Nature.’ But though he cannot add to or 
improve the objects of his science, he may enlarge his own ac- 
quaintance with them—he may correct or qualify his former 
conclusions by a more copious and exact induction of facts— 
he may push his generalizations into higher regions, and so as 
to lay hold of higher laws—and he may always purge his science 
of the defects which haste, self-confidence, or prejudice, may 
have introduced into it. It is in this way that all the natural 
sciences have advanced and are advancing. There are no more 
planets now than there were in the days of Ptolemy; but we 
are acquainted with several of which he knew nothing. The 
sun is in no wise improved, nor are his relations to the earth in 
any wise altered since Hipparchus invented his epicycles, but 
we have made juster observations on both the sun and the earth 
since then; we know more about both of them, and about their 
mutual relations ; and we have made more accurate investigation 
of the laws by which these relations are influenced. The result 
is, that our chart of the solar system, instead of being a confused 
and hypothetical delusion, ‘with cycle and epicycle scribbled 
o’er,’ is a just, and we may say nearly perfect, transcript of the 
actual aspect of Nature in that part of her domains. It is the 
same with the other sciences; they have advanced by getting 
accessions to the stores of their facts, by a more truthful ana- 
lysis and classification of those facts, by the casting out of mere 
hypothetical assumptions which had usurped the place of facts, 
and by thus being brought more into a state of accordance with 
nature in its simplicity and majesty. 

If, then, progress in science generally be the gradual bring- 
ing of science into a state of conformity with nature, progress 
in theological science must be the bringing of theology into a 
growing state of accordance with divine revelation. This is 
the only source of the materials of theology. We know nothing 
of God, or our relations to him, except from what he has mani- 
fested to us in his works and in his Word. In these we have 
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all the materials of theological science ; and these materials 
we can neither multiply nor mend. What the theologian has 
to do, then, in his science, is exactly what the naturalist, 
mutatis mutandis, has to do in his; he must strive to collect 
all the facts of his science—to observe them accurately—to clas- 
sify them accurately—to abstract from them all heterogeneous, 
all merely hypothetical admixtures—to generalize with a calm, 
clear, and steady mind, from what he has thus observed and 
classified—and thus to bring his science ever more and more 
into a harmony with nature and the Bible. A perfect theology, 
is one which takes note of all the facts of revelation, whether in 
the world or in the Word; which takes note of them as they 
are, and not as they may be supposed to be ; which takes note 
of them to the exclusion of others that may pretend to belong 
to them; and which, from this exact and scrupulous noting of 
them, proceeds to give them a scientific development, by classi- 
fying them according to the great principles they manifestly 
involve. In this way alone can theology be brought into corre- 
spondence with the simplicity and majesty of revelation; and 
as our existing theology seems to us very far from being in this 
state, we profess ourselves, in the sense we have explained, the 
disciples and advocates of Progress in Theology. 

As respects the other question which we have proposed, 
we must content ourselves with observing, that it seems to stand 
to reason that the form in which religious truth should be pre- 
sented to the public mind is that which, without impairing its 
substantial integrity, shall best secure for it an entrance into 
the understanding and heart of the hearer. This renders 
necessary such changes in the form of religious teaching, as the 
progress of society in general, or the varied classes of which it 
1s at any given time composed, may require. What is adapted 
to one stage of the race, or to one class of the community, is 
not always adapted to another. The discourse which Paul 
delivered to the polished and speculative Athenians, would 
have made little impression on the barbarians of Melita, and 
would have only infuriated the Jews at Antioch in Pisidia. A 
sermon of Bishop Latimer’s was a very effective instrument of 
theological teaching in the days of Edward the Sixth; but a 
sermon of Bishop Latimer’s in the present day would only 
make people laugh. A discourse full of scientific technicalities 
may be very well as a concio ad clerum, but as a concio ad 


populum it would be useless, if not worse. To an educated 


and philosophic audience a preacher may address allusions 
drawn from science or literature; but to an audience of farmers 
and their servants he had better talk of men and the field. To 
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determine what is best for each particular case must be left to 
the discretion of the preacher, and his discretion will guide 
him aright, just as he understands clearly the design he has in 
preaching—as he possesses acquaintance with human nature— 
and as he abjures conceit and showing off. In all attempts, 
however, to accommodate Christian teaching to the tastes and 
habits of an auditory, two peculiarities of Christianity ought to 
be sacredly kept in view. The one of these is its authoritative 
character as a revelation from God; and the other is its cha- 
racter as a message, announcement, or proclamation of truth from 
God to man. If Christianity be a divine revelation, it is mani- 
fest that it should be placed before men dogmatically and 
authoritatively, as that which demands their assent. Cicero has 
justly discriminated the provinces of the bringer of an oracle, and 
the teacher of a philosophy, in respect of the tone they should 
respectively assume in delivering what they have to say, when 
he disclaims for himself the authoritative style of one who came 
from Delphi, and says that, as becomes a man, he will follow 
probabilities.* The latter is unquestionably the proper course 
for the teacher of mere human science ; but the preacher who 
avowedly brings a divine message virtually contradicts himself 
when he delivers it as if there might be some reasonable doubt 
whether or not it is to be received. It seems equally plain 
that if God has conveyed the religion of the Bible to man in 
the shape of a message, it is the duty of the preacher to deliver 
it as such, and not as if it were a speculation, a discovery, or a 
conjecture. His position in such a case is that of a herald who 
has to proclaim the king’s will, not that of a philosopher who 
has to explain certain principles, and account for certain phe- 
nomena. We do not mean by this that the enunciations of the 
pulpit should always be in the form of a x7guvyuz, or proclama- 
tion; what we mean is, that in presenting Christianity to men, 
the preacher should take care to keep before them the essential 
truth that in it God proclaims his will to men, and not merely 
admonishes men to discover his will, or suggests to them how 
they may discover it. It should never be forgotten that the 
Gospel of Christ is announced to men in the Bible as what they 
must believe or perish. In it God publishes peace to men— 
announces to them glad tidings—tells them words whereby 
they may be saved. 

On the whole, then, we conclude, that whilst the science of 
theology may yet make great advances, and whilst it is of 
immense advantage that the preacher should adopt his exposi- 
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tions of Christianity to the tastes and capacities of his hearers, 
there must be no softening of the authority, and no changing of 
the terms, of the gospel message. For the preacher to do 
either is to dishonour his message and stultify himself. 

The writer of this article feels persuaded that, from internal 
evidence, his readers will at once see that it has proceeded 
from a source independent of the Editor of this journal. The 
latter, in fact, has exercised his editorial functions in regard 
to it no further than by fixing the limits to which it is re- 
stricted. W. L. A. 
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WE cannot write the word ‘Hungary’ without a poignant 
feeling of indignant mortification and grief. The eastern 
bulwark of European civilization has been swept away by the 
overwhelming irruption of the new Huns into the plains of the 
Theiss and the Danube; and the modern Attila assumes, from 
his distant camp, to dictate, not only terms to the conquered 
nation, but also commands to a neighbouring power which point 
clearly enough to the next victim. A ‘ constitution of eight 
“ centuries, modified according to the exigencies of the time and 
‘the wishes of the nation,’ has been overthrown by the perfidy 
of the Austrian Court; and the barbarism of military power 
has been extended over the last portion of the Continent in 
which a brave and independent nation retained, under the 
sanction of royal charters, not merely the form of free institu- 
tions, but both the substance and the spirit of liberty. In 
Austria, Prussia, and France, the bureaucratic system has been 
tried upon an extended scale, and, for a time, with a semblance 
of success which deceived the most sagacious monarchs, and 
the most wily and practised statesmen ; but the events of the 
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last two years have exposed to the world its miserable in- 
efficiency. In undermining the political morality of a people, 
such a government is but preparing its own overthrow by the 
first internal convulsion which puts its stability to the test. 
In countries where authority is law, law, as law, has no 
authority ; and when the actual governing power is subverted, 
the essential principle of government, which is one of cohesion 
not of mere pressure, being wanting, anarchy or despotism 
becomes the only alternative. In Austria, a few years ago, not 
fewer than 140,000 officials were employed to govern a popu- 
lation of twenty-one millions, In France, the baseless throne 
of Louis-Philippe was, in like manner, propped up by an ad- 
ministrative system so thoroughly corrupt, and corrupting, that 
when it fell into ruins at a touch, the aged monarch stood 
aghast at finding not a solitary hand lifted up in his defence, 
not a voice raised on his behalf. In Austria, if there was 
not less of corruption than in France, there was less po- 
litical hypocrisy. Dr. Southey mentions a saying, that if 
to the vices of a Spaniard you add hypocrisy, you will make 
a good Portuguese; and the system of Guizot was chiefly 
distinguished from that of Metternich, as being less consistent 
and less sincere. But the Austrian was the more thorough 
despotism ; its power is described as having been ‘ ubiquitous, 
but rarely perceptible ;’ it walked in mystery, but its agency 
was as much dreaded as though it had been paraded publicly. 
‘The entire silence on political, and the suppression of local 
‘ information—the severity of the censorship, and the influence 
‘of the priesthood—the surveillance and interference of the 
‘ police—and the fear of innovations, almost amounting to the 
‘ prohibition of improvements in industry, were the chains by 
‘ which the people were bound to their yeke.’* Mr. Stewart Rose, 
in his ‘ Letters from the North of Italy, happily characterized 
the Austrians as ‘ the Chinese of Europe.’ It is admitted that . 
endurance had reached its highest point, although no change 
had been deemed possible so long as Prince Metternich held 
the reins of government; when the vibration of the earthquake, 
which had extended from Etna to the German Ocean, spreading 
from Milan to Vienna, overthrew in an instant a ministerial 
absolutism of forty years’ standing. Had not the elements of 
political combustion been already prepared, it is absurd to 
suppose that any electric spark transmitted from a distant 
capital could have produced the explosion. The panic which 
seized the ruling powers of Europe might be infectious; the 
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popular movements were, in their causes, totally distinct. The 
following account of the state of things in Austria, previously 
to the first outbreak, is given by Mr. E. P. Thompson, whose 
general accuracy has not been impeached; although he has © 
not done justice to the Hungarian leaders, and their cause :— 


‘The government of Prince Metternich, which had latterly been 
entirely influenced by his wife, had become most obnoxious, not only 
to the middling, but also to the higher classes of society, and even to 
some of the branches of the Imperial family; the haughty conduct of 
himself and his creatures to the people and the nobility, and the 
appointment of numerous foreigners to high offices, had created the 
greatest discontent. No nobleman, possessing any pretensions to 
honourable feeling, would submit to bow to the omnipotence of the 
minister, while many of those who paid him homage, performed the 
unwilling duty in the patriotic hope of arresting the fatal policy he 
pursued. Many retired into private life, and refused to meddle with 
the affairs of the state; while others sought the army, as the only escape 
from the intriguing and time-serving spirit of the day; and as the 
political business of the country became consequently entirely unknown 
to those who, from their position, ought to have understood it, and 
were capable of rendering important service, the government was car- 
ried on by a set of foreigners, and by the needy nobility of the land, 
who were especially the creatures of the Prince, to the exclusion of 
men of talent and of liberal minds, whom he regarded as enemies to 
the State. ‘The lower ranks of the bureaucracy had grown so elated 
at the dignity of their position and at the power they possessed, that 
their pride and insolence became insupportable to the middling and 
lower classes of society, while the great officials and dignitaries of the 
state were equally hated by the higher orders. The same system of 
oppression and the same feeling of disgust prevailed through the 
empire; and the desire for the Prince’s death, or removal from office, 
became more general every day. In spite of his numerous spies, 
Prince Metternich was not aware of the tone of the public feeling, 
but founded his opinion of it on the statements and sycophancies of 
his flatterers. In their desire to throw off the yoke, the people of 
Austria were far from wishing to become accessory to any violent 
measures; and it appears evident, that the first steps of the late move- 
ment were brought about by the acquiescence of men of standing, as 
a means of getting the Prince into disgrace, and of shaking him off en- 
tirely, by proving to the Emperor, by facts and demonstrations, that 
the government was unpopular, and that a change was imperative. 
Professors Endlisher and Hye, both men of great note and of high 
standing in the literary world, instigated thus by others in the back- 
ground, were the organs of the first movement; and through their 
means, the students of the university were prepared for a public de- 
monstration, which, however disastrous in its consequences, was not 
intended to be more than an exhibition of public feeling.’—Austria, 
pp- 383-5. 
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Jt is strange that so well-informed a writer should afterwards 
speak of ‘the restless nationalities of the Austrian Empire’ as 
having been ‘set in a ferment by the contagion of the French 
Revolution.’ Even by his own showing, that ferment had 
begun working long before the Parisian revolution of February. 
We forget who it was that remarked of the numberless theories 
and speculations put forth to account for the French Revolution 
of 1789, that the said Revolution was made out to be the cause 
of everything, and everything to have been the cause of that 
Revolution. Some persons appear to labour under a similar 
hallucination with regard to the events of 1848 and 1849. 
Was it the French Revolution that inspired the Italians with 
the idea of a political unity, or that rendered the subjects of the 
Prince-Pontiff impatient of the galling yoke to which Pio Nono 
sought to reconcile them by his specious reforms? Did it pro- 
duce the revolution in Sicily, a month prior to the occurrences 
which caused the downfal of Louis-Philippe and his infatuated 
minister; or the feverish excitement which had, for several 
years, manifested itself by various unequivocal symptoms 
throughout all classes of society in Germany? No one ac- 
quainted with the actual condition of Europe could be ignorant, 
that there existed throughout the Continent a deep-rooted and 
well-founded disaffection on the part of the people to their 
rulers, which rendered a revolutionary movement only a question 
of time. In Italy, the death of Gregory XVL., in France, that 
of Louis-Philippe, in Austria, that of Metternich, had been 
looked forward to, with expectations more or less sanguine, as 
the signal for some decided change. The accession of Pius IX. 
awakened hopes which had long been slumbering in the breasts 
of the people, and kindled the national enthusiasm into a flame 
of patriotism that has, unhappily, been quenched in darkness, 
without, as yet, giving birth to the pheenix which may be looked 
for to spring from the pyre. When the causes of political 
convulsion are all prepared, and no steps are taken to avert 
the impending danger, an accident may precipitate, and 
apparent chance may direct, the actual explosion; which it 
were nevertheless as absurd to ascribe to such incidental and 
casual circumstances as the real cause, as to attribute the 
springing of a mine to the match. The Revolution of July, 
which, nineteen years ago, took all Europe by surprise, was 
apparently as accidental as that which inflicted ‘so singular a 
retribution upon the King of the Barricades; but at the former 
period, the latent causes of insurrection had long been in 
operation, not merely in France, but also in Belgium, in Spain, 
and in Italy. The fall and flight of Charles X. occurring too 
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suddenly, and too soon, to be turned to advantage by the patriotic 
friends to constitutional government, were, in the immediate 
results, unfavourable to the cause of political liberty ; while the 
treachery of the King of the French paralyzed all the efforts 
of the patriotic party. 

There is, indeed, a much closer analogy or correspondence 
between the events of 1830 and those of 1848, than may be 
obvious at first sight. Then, as now, to adopt the figurative 
language of prophecy, there were ‘ voices, and thunders, and 
lightnings,’ which preceded the sudden earthquake ; and the 
whole political atmosphere was disturbed. The spirit of reform 
or revolution which at that time pervaded all Europe, from the 
Spanish Peninsula to Hungary, and which, in our own country, 
effected the peaceful revolution of the Reform Act, had long 
been gathering strength; and the sagacity of the last of our 
great statesmen had predicted, that the next European conflict 
would be a war of principles. The arbitrary and selfish po- 
licy of the Congress of Vienna in the new partitionment of 
Europe, the perfidious refusal of the restored monarchs to 
fulfil their pledges to their subjects, and the violent attempts 
made to check the progress of liberal opinions, were the pri- 
mary cause of that former revolutionary manifestation, as of 
the more recent extended movement,—and as, most assuredly, 
it will be, of no distant catastrophe. If the second convulsion 
of society has proved more violent and disastrous than the 
first, and the imbecile policy of re-action and repression is still 
relied upon by courts and cabinets as the only means of avert- 
ing the danger, there is every reason to apprehend that the 
third will be still more terrible—perhaps decisive. 

It is remarkable, that the only part of continental Europe 
which has remained undisturbed during the agitation and con- 
flict of the last two years, is that country in which the arrange- 
ments of 1815 were reversed by the separation of Holland 
from Belgium, and in which the constitutional rulers have kept 
faith with their subjects. In Hungary, as in our own country, 
the struggle of the liberal party was for reforms in accordance 
with the ancient institutions of the kingdom. The favourite 
objects of this party, whose efforts may be dated from the Diet 
of 1830, were, after strengthening the nationality of Hungary, 
‘freedom of commerce, and an improved commercial code ; 
‘ the navigation of the Danube, and the improvement of internal 
* communication ; increased freedom and education of the pea- 
‘santry ; the repeal of laws preventing the free purchase and 
‘sale of landed property; perfect equality of all religions, 
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«and the freedom of the press. For the greater part of these 
‘ objects, says Mr. Paget (in 1839), ‘ they are still struggling.’ 
In the Diet of 1832, it was proposed to begin with an inquiry 
into, and a reform of, the commercial system; but, on the plea 
of the greater urgency of other measures, this inquiry was 
craftily delayed, and the code of laws relating to the peasantry 
was taken up instead. The liberal party united their strength 
to carry through a measure for giving to the peasant the un- 
restricted privilege of buying and selling landed property, and 
the enjoyment of equal rights before the law; but this great 
act of justice, from which Hungary might have dated a new era 
in her history, was not carried. ‘ Eleven times,’ says Mr. 
Paget, (translating Hungarian forms into English terms,) ‘ the 
‘ Commons passed the bill; eleven times the Magnates rejected 
‘it. At last, a majority of two voices was obtained against it 
‘ inthe Commons—that is, against its immediate consideration ; 
“and it was accordingly put off to another Diet” * Thus it 
will be seen, that, in Hungary as in England, the struggle for 
constitutional freedom has been all along connected with prac- 
tical objects,—with religious freedom, freedom of commerce, 
and fiscal reform. Some of the reforms adopted by the Diet 
of 1847, 1848, had been advocated by the patriotic Count 
Széchenyi, in his work upon ‘Credit, as far back as 1830; 
and nearly all of them in his work entitled ‘ Stadium,’ pub- 
lished in 1833 at Leipzig, the Austrian censor having objected 
to the work. In fact, proposals for many important reforms 
had been made by the national party at a much earlier period, 
although it is only since 1832 that they have been enabled to 
maintain the struggle for them in the Diet, in spite of the 
-determined opposition of the Crown. 

Prince Metternich’s last act had been, to dissolve the po- 
pular chamber of Hungary, in reply to a free remonstrance 
against his policy, addressed to the Emperor. His fall and 
flight opened the way for pressing upon the new cabinet the 
Hungarian claims, including an independent ministry; none of 
them, however, involving any new principle of fundamental 
law. The administration of Hungary has always been, in 
theory and form, separate and distinct from that of Austria ; 
and when a new constitution, with a responsible ministry, was 
conceded to the Austrians, it rendered it at once the more 
reasonable and the more necessary that the Hungarian admi- 
nistration should be put upon the same footing. To the new 
laws proposed by the Chamber of Deputies, and unanimously 
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voted by the Chamber of Magnates, at the formal request of 
the Palatine, Ferdinand V., on the 11th of April, gave his so- 
lemn assent at Presburg, in the midst of the Diet, in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 
* Having graciously listened to, and graciously granted the prayers 
of our beloved and faithful dignitaries of the church and of the state, 
magnates and nobles of Hungary and her dependencies, we ordain, 
that the before-mentioned laws be registered in these presents, word 
for word; and as we consider these laws and their entire contents, 
both collectively and separately, fitting and suitable, we give them our 
consent and approbation. In exercise of our royal will, we have 
accepted, adopted, approved, and sanctioned them, in assuring at the 
same time our faithful states, that we will respect the said laws, and 
will cause them to be respected by our faithful subjects. 

Signed, FERDINAND. 
‘ Countersigned, BatTruyanl.’ 


The Emperor and his Court remained for some days at Pres- 
burg; and at an entertainment given on the occasion, Mr. 
Toulmin Smith tells us, the Archduke Francis Charles, brother 
of the Emperor, made a speech to the following effect: ‘We 
* are heartily glad to have given our sanction to the reforms 
‘so ardently wished for by the Hungarian nation; for they 
‘ have been struggling for them, not only with a rare persever- 
‘ance, but in an unswervingly legal and constitutional way ; 
‘while the Viennese, children as they are, think they have 
‘ gained a constitution by force—a circumstance which I unhe- 
* sitatingly regret, and which bodes no good. I repeat, we are 
‘heartily glad to have been able to satisfy you.’ Subsequent 
events, with the notorious habit of ‘lying’ ascribed to the 
Archduke, warrant the belief, that these words were spoken with 
the deliberate intention to deceive the Hungarian people. On 
the opening of a new Diet, however, on the 2nd of July follow- 
ing, the Palatine expressed the unalterable determination of 
the sovereign to maintain the integrity of the kingdom, and 
all the laws of the land, especially those which he had sanec- 
tioned at the last Diet, in the preceding April. Yet, at that 
very time, Jellachich, acting upon secret orders from the court, 
was preparing the invasion of the country. The atrocious 
and systematic perfidy of the Austrian government outstrips 
even that of the Stuarts. On the 10th of June, a royal decree 
proclaimed Jellachich a rebel, and suspended him from all his 
functions, civil and military: at the same moment, the Ban 
was secretly confirmed in all his dignities by the Austrian 
ministry, while a Croatian and Servian deputation was received 
with honour by the Court. Again, on the 2nd of July, the 
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Croatian and Servian movements were stigmatised as revolts, 
and the Emperor-king recommended active measures for their 
suppression. In the following month, a state document was 
transmitted to the Palatine, disavowing the Hungarian laws of 
the 11th of April, so solemnly ratified; accompanied with a 
royal letter, commanding the attendance of the Hungarian 
ministers at Vienna, to concert the consolidation of Hungary 
with Austria. 


‘ The policy of Austria, for a long time crooked and concealed, at 
last unmasked itself. The reactionary party, which till then had 
struck in the dark, was emboldened by the successes of Radetzki in Italy; 
and by its own avowal, the Austrian government had stirred up a 
fratricidal war, only to subjugate Hungary, and to oblige her to pur- 
chase peace at the price of her independence. ‘The Austrian ministry 
no longer hesitated in the course they adopted: they made the 
Emperor-king withdraw, on the 4th of September, the decree which 
suspended Jellachich from all his dignities, as a person accused of 
high-treason; and this was done under the pretext, that all the accu- 
sations against the Ban were false, and that he had exhibited an un- 
flinching fidelity to the House of Austria. Jellachich was re-instated 
in all his offices, although he was actually encamped with his army on 
the frontiers of Hungary, and was ready to invade her. In conse- 
quence of this retractation on the part of the Emperor-king, the Hun- 
garian ministry which had been appointed in March, gave in their 
resignation.’ —Case of Hungary, pp. 23, 24. 


On the 9th of September, Jellachich passed the Drave at 
three separate points, and advanced towards the heart of the 
kingdom, pillaging and ravaging the country. On the 2nd of 
the same month, Count Latour, the Austrian minister of war, 
had declared before the Diet at Vienna, upon his word of honour, 
that he had no correspondence whatever with the Ban. From 
an intercepted correspondence, which was discovered and pub- 
lished on the 24th, it was proved, that, on the same day, the 
Austrian ministry had sent to Jellachich 150,000 florins, and 
ammunition, for the purpose of prosecuting the war against the 
Hungarians. The Palatine had professed (Sept. 15) to accept 
the command of the defensive forces hastily levied by the Hun- 
garian ministry to repel the Croat invasion; but, on the 23rd, 
he deserted the camp, and fled to Vienna ; while Count Lamberg 
was nominated, by an absolute decree of the Emperor, com- 
mander of all the troops in Hungary, for the obvious purpose 
of betraying them into the hands of the Ban. On the 27th, the 
Hungarian Diet declared this appointment illegal, and Lamberg 
a traitor, should he attempt to carry it out. The Count had 
reached Pesth, with the determination of getting possession of 
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the citadel of Buda, when, on crossing the Danube bridge, be- 
tween the two towns, he was murdered by the infuriated mob. 
Had he been arrested and judicially condemned, he would have 
deserved his fate. Under this extreme emergency of actual in- 
vasion, deserted by the Palatine, and with the full proof in their 
hands of the perfidy of the Austrian Court, the Hungarian Diet, 
for the first time, on the 29th of September, authorized a com- 
mittee of war to act with temporary executive authority; and 
on the same day, a great battle was fought, four leagues from 
Pesth, in which Jellachich was totally defeated, to the utter 
disappointment of the Austrian ministers, who had calculated 
upon his taking Hungary unprepared, and crushing all opposi- 
tion. The Ban fled to Vienna; and on the 8rd of October, an 
imperial decree was issued from Schénbrunn, dissolving the 
Hungarian Diet, placing the kingdom of Hungary under martial 
law, and investing the Ban of Croatia with the command of all 
the troops in Hungary and Transylvania, and with absolute and 
plenipotentiary powers as the royal commissary. 

This decree can be regarded in no other light than as a de- 
claration of war on the part of the Austrian Government against 
the legal and constitutional authorities of Hungary, who had 
taken no step hitherto in contravention of the royal preroga- 
tive. If there ever was a righteous cause of revolt,—if ever a 
nation was justified in taking up the sword in defence of their 
constitutional rights and liberties against the violence of a per- 
jured despot,—the Hungarians have thisjustification. The sword 
was first unsheathed, in fact, by the King; for although, in re- 
pelling and defeating the invader, the Hungarian Government 
opposed no avowed Imperial authority,the acts of Jellachich must 
be considered as the illegal and masked acts of the Austrian 
Emperor, levying war against his own subjects, without either 
a declaration of war or a casus belli. The ‘Case of Hungary’ is 
fairly stated by Count Ladislas Teleki:— 


‘ Taking their stand upon the Constitution, which enacts that royal 
ordinances are not legal unless they are countersigned by one of the 
responsible Hungarian ministers; which further enacts, that the Diet 
can neither be closed nor dissolved before the vote of the budget; con- 
vinced that the King had in no case the right to leave the country at 
the mercy of an armed enemy, and to abolish the constitution; that it 
was contrary to the royal oath, contrary to all the compacts which 
united Hungary with the Austrian monarchy, to take the legislative 
power from the Hungarian National Assembly, to give it to an 
Assembly composed, in a great measure, of the deputies of the here- 
ditary states: the Representatives of the nation declared the self-styled 
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royal ordinance which invested Jellachich with the executive power, 
null and void, and the measures that accompanied this ordinance, 
illegal and unconstitutional, both in form and in substance.’ 

In speaking of the Emperor, we, of course, speak of the Ca- 
marilla by whom he is ruled and guided, without reference to 
his personal feelings and character. The Emperor Ferdinand, 
clouded as was his intellect, is stated to have uniformly re- 
sisted the proposal of Count Stadion to subvert the constitution 
of Hungary, with the reply, ‘ My oath forbids.’ Hence it was 
deemed necessary to extort from him his abdication. The 
young Emperor is only nineteen years of age, and the mere in- 
strument of the ambitious woman (the Archduchess Sophia) to 
whom he owes his elevation to the throne. We do not deem it 
necessary to discuss the constitutional question arising out of 
the forced abdication of the ex-Emperor, together with the fact 
insisted upon by Mr. Toulmin Smith, in his able exposition of 
the case, that Francis Joseph is not, as yet, the legally crowned 
King of Hungary. ‘The union of the two crowns,’ it is con- 
tended, ‘ has always been liable to be severed, just as the union 
‘ of the crowns of England and Hanover were always liable to be 
‘ severed, and finally became severed on the death of William IV. 
‘If England is a province of Hanover, then, and not any more, 
‘is Hungary a province of Austria.’ At all events, the people 
of Hungary might seem to have as legitimate a ground for de- 
claring the throne vacant on the abdication of Ferdinand, as 
had the Parliament of England on the actual abdication of 
James II., in 1688. Nevertheless, they adhered to their alle- 
giance ; and it was not till the events of the spring of the pre- 
sent year, and the invoking the aid of Russia, destroyed every 
hope of maintaining the union between the two countries, that 
the Diet proclaimed to all the nations of the civilized world, 
that ‘the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, as perjured in the sight 
‘of God and man, has forfeited its claim to the Hungarian 
‘throne.’ The Times, presuming upon the ignorance of its 
readers, has spoken of the Hungarian war as having commenced, 
on the part of Austria, in order to prevent a repeal of the union 
between the two countries; but the union which it was sought 
to force upon the Hungarians, had never existed. A union did 
exist, however, between Hungary and Croatia, and had existed 
for eight centuries, which the Austrian Government attempted, 
by the most perfidious means, to dissolve. Imagine a King of 
Hanover subsidizing a rebel Irish army to invade and lay waste 
England, in order to prevent the repeal of the former union be- 
tween this country and the kingdom of Hanover, and you have 
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a much fairer parallel, though an imaginary one, than any com- 
parison that can be drawn between Great Britain and Ireland 
on the one hand, and Austria and Hungary on the other. 

So much, then, for ‘the Case of Hungary,’ which it is of the 
more importance to place in a clear light, inasmuch as upon it 
turns the decision of two questions which must speedily become 
the topic of earnest discussion ; the first, relating to the inter- 
vention of Russia ; the second, to the neutrality or ineffective 
mediation of Great Britain. Upon each of these points, we 
shall venture a few observations. 

It is very evident that, for some time after the commencement 
of hostilities, the Camarilla at Vienna, underrating the energy 
and resources of the Hungarian people, calculated upon a 
speedy conquest of the country without foreign aid; and the 
other powers of Europe appeared disposed to maintain the 
attitude of impartial spectators. The British Government, 
however, in an early stage of the contest, proffered to the 
Vienna ministry their mediation or counsel, which appears to 
have been ill received, if not (as has been affirmed) insolently 
rejected ; the Camarilla being well aware that the English nation 
deprecated the idea of war, and that they had, in this country, 
a devoted partizan of Absolutism in the ‘good Lord Aberdeen.”* 
When, however, in March and April, the Hungarians had 
victoriously advanced to the frontier, the Austrian Government 
no longer hesitated to throw themselves into the arms of Russia. 
The Czar had promised his aid early in May—doubtless fore- 
seeing his opportunity. His armies did not make their appear- 
ance till June; but it was confidently anticipated in Vienna, 
that, within a month, the struggle would be terminated. Hungary 
had, indeed, by defeating the power of Austria, and driving 
her armies out of the country, established her independence 
before Russia interfered; and Austria, by confessing her in- 
ability to subdue the Hungarians, recognised the fact. The 
bold and skilful manceuvres of Georgey protracted the unequal 
contest by frustrating the plans of the Imperialists; but when, 
at length, the Hungarians found themselves unsupported by 
any of those powers to which they had made their appeal for 
aid, the Diet dissolved themselves; Kossuth, in obedience to 


* It appears from the parliamentary papers relating to the affairs of Italy, that, 
in May, 1848, the Austrian government had expressed, through Baron Humme- 
lauer, its desire that the British government should endeavour, by the employment 
of its good offices, to effect an amicable settlement of the conflict then going on in 
the north of Italy. But in a despatch, dated June 28, Viscount Palmerston an- 
nounces to the Hon. R. Abercromby, that the Austrian government had, for the 
present, given up the intention of employing the good offices of Great Britain for 
that purpose. 
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the Diet, withdrew from the struggle; and Georgey, with an 
army of 40,000 men, surrendered to the Russians. 

Justly, then, has it been contended, that the unprovoked aggres- 
sion of Russia has annihilated the independence of a country 
which had achieved its freedom, and vindicated its constitutional 
rights, by a double conquest; first, of the Croatian invaders, 
and then, of the Austrian arms. The pretext alleged by the 
Emperor Nicholas, in his manifesto, for taking part in the 
contest, was, that the Hungarian war had been brought about 
and supported by Poles, and that he could not allow any 
rebellion to take place in territories conterminous with his own 
states, lest the contagion should spread to them. The flimsy 
and insincere nature of this justificatory plea is manifest. The 
Hungarian war was brought about, not by Poles, but by Croats, 
acting at the secret instigation of the Austrian Court; and if 
there were a few thousand Poles in the Hungarian service, (on 
the staff, there are stated to have been but three Polish 
generals,) nearly one-fourth of the officers in the Austrian 
armies are foreigners. That the acts of the Diet were brought 
about by Poles, or by Polish influence, is an allegation, not 
simply false, but absurd and ridiculous. Moreover, the territory 
of Hungary does not touch the Russian empire, unless Moldavia 
and Wallachia are to be regarded as Russian provinces. The only 
shadow of justification for the interference of Russia is afforded 
by the application for aid from the Austrian Government; and 
upon such ground, in case of application from the French 
Government, the Czar would have as valid a plea for pouring 
hordes of Cossacks upon Western Europe. The real fact is, 
that the very existence of a constitutional government is regarded 
by the Russian Autocrat, and by the partizans of Absolutism, as 
both a crime and an evil; and, whether in Hungary or in 
England, the principle of constitutional responsibility and 
political liberty is deemed incompatible with the security of 
those thrones which are based either upon military power or 
upon a bureaucratic despotism. Hence, the detestation in 
which, as the personal embodiment of that principle, the minister 
of England, Viscount Palmerston, is regarded by every despot 
in Europe. 

Is it credible, then, that, (as we find it stated in the Journal 
des Débats,) the noble Foreign Secretary should, in his official 
communication to the Court of St. Petersburg, deprecating its 
insolent demand upon the Porte for the surrender of the Hun- 
garian refugees, ‘ begin with acknowledging the great services 
‘which Russia has rendered to the peace of Europe by lending 
“her army to assist in the suppression of the Hungarian insur- 
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‘rection.’* Only the publication of such a document would 
convince us, that Viscount Palmerston could so dishonour his 
own high character and the British Government, as to stoop to 
; hold language at once untrue, unjust, and insincere, and at 
variance with his own recorded declarations in parliament. 
At present, we regard it as ‘a shrewd invention of the enemy,” 
characteristic enough of the base and venal journal which con- 
verts the calumny into an encomium. 

The disastrous intelligence of the utter defeat of the Hun- 
) garians, and the treachery of Georgey, took the public in this. 
4 country by surprise. A memorial to Lord John Russell and 
Viscount Palmerston, drawn up by Earl Fitzwilliam, was at the 
time in the course of signature, which would otherwise have 
: received the additional names of many other peers and 
: members of parliament.t After expressing their anxious wish 
to see the contest between the Hungarian nation and the 
4 Emperor of Austria speedily terminated in the manner most 
conducive to the interests of the Austrian empire, by the 
recognition of the just demands of Hungary, the memorialists 
avow their opinion, that the tranquillity of Hungary cannot be 
permanently ensured, unless it be accomplished on terms con- 
sistent with the ancient laws and constitution of the country. 
Disclaiming a revolutionary spirit, the memorialists invoke the 
interference of the British Government, with the view of perpe- 
tuating institutions which, though occasionally modified, have 
existed ever since the foundation of the Hungarian monarchy. 
They proceed to say :— 

* They have witnessed with great alarm the application of the Aus- 
trian government for the assistance of Russia. ‘They conceive that 
hi this assistance will not be granted upon terms consistent with the in- 
: tegrity of the existing dominions of the house of Austria: their alarm,. 
however, is not confined to the apprehension that some encroachments 
may be made upon the present boundary between the two empires. 
They apprehend, that a powerful intervention on the part of Russia, a. 
state in which the existence of a constitution is not acknowledged, 
cannot be effected without danger to the free institutions of the country 
; in which it is invited to interfere. They conceive, that the military 

occupation of Hungary by Russia must be necessarily subversive (for 
the time) of all regular government; and they know not what terms: 
affecting the internal condition of the country may be ultimately im- 
posed by a power, whose intervention has been invited for the express: 
‘ purpose of controlling a people which is struggling for the preservation 


* Times, October 12, 1849. 
+ The signatures — to the memorial are—‘ Fitzwilliam, Northampton, 
Zetland, Beaumont, Kinnaird, Nugent, R. M. Milnes, F. Mowatt, J. A. Smith, H. 
Salwey, B. M. Willcox, W. Pinney, J. Townsend.’ 
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of long established and undisputed rights. The undersigned conceive 
that the essential character of Russian intervention must be, to dis- 
regard rights which the spirit of the government of that empire does 
not recognise; and that, if effectual, the intervention must lead to the 
subversion of the ancient constitution of Hungary, must destroy her 
prosperity, and endanger the security of states in whose welfare and 
independence England is deeply interested. It is to avoid this fatal 
result, that the undersigned feel impelled to entreat Her Majesty’s 
government to use such means as shall seem to them most effectual for 
producing a reconciliation between the Emperor of Austria and the 
people of Hungary, on the basis of those rights which the Hungarians 
have never ceased to demand, and the firmest attachment to which has 
hitherto been found not only to be compatible with, but to promote, 
the most fervent loyalty to the House of Hapsburg, and has enabled 
them to render such services in the hour of danger as could never have 
emanated from the spirit of a subdued or servile people. 
Signed, FitzwituiaM, &c. &c.’ 

This memorial was put forward too late to have even any 
moral effect; but it remains to be ascertained, whether the 
British Government has, either through a pusillanimous excess 
of caution, or from any other motive, rendered this country 
even tacitly accessory to the invasion and military occupation 
of Hungary by Russia. It may be said, that Hungary was not 
an ally of Great Britain; that the ad interim government had 
neither assumed a shape nor a character of permanence that 
admitted of its being recognised as a de facto government; that 
such recognition could have been justified only on the formal. 
application of the Hungarian authorities, which, so far as we 
know, had not been made. We therefore bring no charge 
against Lord Palmerston for not having precipitately and rashly 
entered into an alliance with Hungary, or assumed her inde- 
pendence to be un fait accompli. But, looking at the deep 
interest which this country must take in the maintenance of the 
principle of constitutional government in every part of the 
world, and at the special interest we have in strengthening 
every barrier against the encroachments of the barbaric power 
of Russia in southern Europe,—considering how completely 
the sympathies and the true interests of this nation are iden- 
tified in promoting the cause of civil and religious freedom, and 
that we cannot, without eventual peril to ourselves, abandon 
our high vocation and moral pre-eminence as a nation, and 
allow ‘one half of Europe to become Cossack,’—we must 
think, that, if the British minister has faltered in the duty of 
raising the most energetic remonstrance against the interference 
of Russia in this quarrel between Austria and Hungary, our 
Government will have incurred a heavy and guilty responsibility, 
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and have brought foul disgrace and just execration upon the British 
name. Surely this country is not yet denuded of all moral power. 
We are not as yet sunk so low in the scale of nations as to be 
unable to oppose any effectual resistance to the aggressive policy 
of military despotism. What is that colossal power which has set 
its foot upon Hungary, to crush its rising civilization, and with 
a view to appropriate to itself the whole commerce of the 
Danube? We give the reply supplied, in eloquent language, by 
Dr. Vaughan, in his stirring speech at the great Manchester 
meeting convened for considering the propriety of expressing 
sympathy both with the Hungarians and with the Romans: ‘It is 
‘not to be concealed from any man who will patiently look at it, 
‘that the clear and avowed purpose of the Emperor of Russia is, 
* to come in as an instrument of destiny, according to his view, to 
‘check human progress; to stereotype God’s creature, man ; 
‘to narrow up into as small a space as possible all liberal 
‘ideas; to exert the authority of one will over all wills; 
‘leaving no liberty of conscience, no sacredness of person, no 
‘safety to property ; but making the will of himself to be the 
‘ sovereign law over all things human. Why, there is nothing 
‘European in all this. It is not merely oriental; it is the 
‘worst form of orientalism. It is the kind of orientalism for 
‘which you have to travel over the barren regions of Tartary and 
‘Mongolia. And are we to allow these things to come down 
‘like a flood upon Europe, and not even our moral power to be 
‘ put forth to check it ?” 

But Russia, by her arrogance, has provoked at least the 
show of a determined remonstrance from the British Govern- 
ment, which, so far as appears, was not called forth by the 
grosser violation of the principles of eternal justice and 
humanity. She may, it seems, crush the life out of a nation 
with impunity : she must not insult our Ottoman ally. ‘Russia 
‘has acted wrongly and arrogantly,’ we have been told, ‘not in 
‘ assisting an allied Government, for that is sanctioned by the 
‘law of nations ; but in dictating terms to an inferior, which she 
‘would not have proposed to an equal power.’* What are the 
laws of nations worth, if a breach of international etiquette is 
to be deemed sufficient to furnish a casus belli, while the sanction 
of law is claimed for a foreign intervention for the purpose of 
destroying the liberties of a generous nation? The demand 
itself, though professedly based upon treaties between Russia 
and the Porte, and between Austria and the Porte, is as con- 
trary to international precedent as it is repugnant to every 


* Times, October 9. 
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generous feeling; and it has been justly pronounced the most 
intolerable violation of humanity that has disgraced the history 
of Europe, since Barrére carried his infamous motion in the 
Convention for refusing quarter to English prisoners. It is ren- 
dered the more unreasonable and insolent by the fact, that, ever 
since the treaty of Kainardji, the second article of which provides 
for the reciprocal extradition or expulsion of malefactors or 
traitors from the territories of the power under which they 
shall have taken shelter, the Russian territory has continued to 
be the refuge for every rebellious pasha and defeated feudatory 
of the Porte.* An express exception is made, in that article, 
of those who in Russia shall have become Christians, or, in the 
Ottoman empire, Mussulmans; and it is in conformity to the 
Russian construction of the text, that the Ottoman ministry 
has sought to evade the demands of the Czar, by proposing 
to the Polish and Hungarian refugees to abjure the faith of 
their forefathers; a suggestion which the heroic Kossuth, 
in his published Letter to Viscount Palmerston, indignantly 
resents, as not less humiliating to Turkey, than revolting to the 
whole Christian world. But the same article allows that 
alternative to which the Ottoman Government has pledged its 
faith,—the simple expulsion of the fugitives; a condition, how- 
ever, which Russia has never herself respected. 

Kossuth’s last hope is ‘the well-known generosity of England. 
‘I place my own and my companions’ fate in your hands, my 
‘ Lord, and, in the name of humanity, throw myself under the 
‘ protection of England. ...... I conjure Your Excellency, in 
‘the name of the most High, to put a stop to these cruelties by 
‘ your powerful mediation; and especially to accord to my wife 
“and children an asylum on the soil of the generous English 
‘people.’ Such an appeal as this, had it been made to Cromwell, 
would have been responded to at once, and at all hazards, as 
became the ‘ Protector’ of England’s greatness. But for our- 
selves, brave ones as eur mammon-worship and comfort-worship 
have made us, the only hope we are told, as we write, is, that 
the Hungarians may contrive to escape, and so get out of the 
power of either Russia or Turkey. God grant that it may 
be so! The very flagrancy of the Czar’s brutal and prepos- 
terous demand of the surrender of men who are not /is subjects, 
nor rebels, at all events, against Russia, augurs a wish to 
pick a quarrel with the Porte. Hitherto, as remarked by a 


* One of the main obstacles which Lord Strangford had to contend with in his 
mission of 1824, arose from the refusal of the Emperor Alexander to comply with 
the Sultan’s demand for the surrender or expalsion of the Moldavian chief, Michael 
Suzzo, and his accomplices, who had fled to Russia. 
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journal supposed to express the sentiments of the Foreign 
Office,* ‘everything has combined to give the Czar a trust in 
‘his inexhaustible resources and the immunities of his un- 
£ assailable position ;—the almost solitary exception of his domi- 
‘nions from the general shock of revolution; the adulation 
‘which the conservatives of the West have heaped on his 
‘alleged forbearance ; the ostentation with which the patriots 
‘of the East selected him as the only conqueror they would 
‘yield to; the forlorn humiliation of the dependent whose ruin 
‘he has temporarily postponed. Few potentates whose vanity. 
‘has been so inordinately stimulated, have had sense and 
‘discretion to recede when once they have begun to issue 
‘ tyrannical edicts, and to presume on the weakness and apathy 
‘ of their neighbours.’ 

But, be this as it may,—supposing the present danger of a 
collision between Russia and the Porte to have been averted, 
the crisis is only delayed. The time appears to be at hand, 
when the question will arise, whether the moral support of 
England can longer avail against the triple alliance of military 
power, absolutism, and Jesuit craft, which, at this moment, is 
seeking to extinguish every remains of political, intellectual, 
and religious freedom throughout Europe, and to revive, in a 
worse form, the continental system of Napoleon. Austria must 
henceforth be regarded as a dependency of Russia. Hungary 
appears destined to be only a larger Poland. Turkey is 
crouching at the feet of the Czar. Switzerland is menaced by 
the Austrians, with the Russians at their back, with the fate of 
Hungary. Italy is falling back into the state of utter prostra- 
tion, under the vilest of all governments, from which she sud- 
denly started with the fitful energy of fever, only to sink into a 
fatal collapse. France, as the Times significantly observes, is 
certainly, so far as regards the influence of Count Molé, and 
some of the leaders of the present majority, ‘not hostile to 
Russia. ‘Their policy and their wishes have never been more 
‘closely united to the cause which has been defended by 
* Russian, Prussian, and Austrian armies’—the cause of military 
despotism. The alliance of France, as against the Northern 
Powers, could not be safely relied upon for a moment. 

Such is our position. We are not alarmists; if a pacific 
policy, carried out to a degree of forbearance and disinterested- 
ness which has sometimes worn the aspect of pusillanimity—if 
a@ generous mediation, promptly tendered, with no ulterior 

selfish purposes, between contending nations and dynasties, 


* Globe, October 4. 
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could secure to this country what she chiefly covets—free com- 
merce and universal peace, then, indeed, we should have 
nothing to apprehend from the jealous hostility of the banded 
despots. But it is a serious question—we cannot now attempt 
to discuss it—whether England or her government has taken 
the wisest course to vindicate and maintain her moral supremacy, 
to entrench herself in the opinions and sympathies of the 
struggling nations, and to avert the unspeakable calamity of a 
war whenever she may find herself face to face with that 
colossal power, which, even now, bestrides Europe. We may 
not always be permitted to occupy the dignified attitude of 
spectators, or of mediators. The peace of Europe is at present 
suspended on the passions of one man, whom it would be 
fatuitous either to confide in or to despise. Providence has doubt- 
less raised him up for its inscrutable purposes—to employ him 
probably as the rod of the divine anger ; and then to show forth 
its power upon him as the destroyer of nations. For the day of 
retribution will assuredly come ; neither nations nor governments 
are permitted to violate or slight the great moral trust committed 
to them with impunity. Let it be ours to be faithful to our duties, 
—to our mission as a nation, and we have nothing to fear. The 
Lord of Hosts will be with us in the day of conflict, which, come 
when it may, will not have been of our seeking. We can see, 
however, no ultimate security to Europe but in the PARTITION- 
MENT of Russia. 

We had written thus far, before the intelligence reached us 
of the judicial murder of Count Louis Batthyani, the late Prime 
Minister of Hungary. He had voluntarily presented himself in 
the camp of Prince Windischgritz, at Buda, in December last, 
with a view to make a last effort at reconciliation, when, though 
under protection of a parley, according to the rules of all 
civilized nations, he was kidnapped, and detained in close con- 
finement in Austria or Moravia, and taken back to Pesth only 
to be shot. This atrocious act must tend to open the eyes of 
the British public to the real character of the struggle between 
Austria and Hungary, and to the utter baseness, meanness, and 
cruelty of the Vienna government. The whole British press, 
including even the Times and the Chronicle (both in the Austrian 
interest) have concurred in denouncing the impolicy, if not the 
inhumanity of this crowning act of infamy and atrocity; the 
Romish Tablet being the only exception. The Spectator places 
the circumstances of aggravation in a forcible light: — 

‘Count Louis Batthyani differed from some other Hungarian 
‘leaders in his strict adherence to the old constitution: by the 
* constitution he stood against Imperial encroachment; by it he 
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‘stood against Republican encroachment. He had taken no lead 
‘im the war; he was first seized while endeavouring to negotiate 
‘a reconciliation; he had been tried by a military commission, 
‘and acquitted ; he sought no refuge in flight, was again seized 
‘by order of Haynau, and condemned to be hanged. He had 
‘ challenged a trial according to the constitution of his country; 
* he now attempted to avoid the illegal penalty, by suicide ; but 
‘ failing, he was led out to perish by military death. 

‘ There can be no doubt that this act violates the letter of the 
* law, as it violates all civilized usage and all dictates of humanity 
‘and sound policy. Count Louis Batthyani was not, strictly 
‘speaking, a prisoner of war; even if he had been, he might 
‘have pleaded a previous acquittal for his conduct during the 
‘war; but the charge against him, that of having infringed the 
‘Pragmatic sanction by exceeding his duty as a Minister, was 
‘ manifestly not one for a military tribunal. The conduct of the 
¢ Austrian Government, therefore, is anarchical: it violates con- 
‘ stitutional law and natural justice, and ought to rouse the 
‘nations in defence of order and justice. Austria rests on the 
‘combination of crowned heads and armies to enforce her will 
‘by such instruments as Haynau: her conduct is of a kind to 
‘ strike despair into the timid, to rouse a fixed hatred in the 
‘bold. The Hungarians are not likely to forget it. A fortiori, 
‘it shows what would have been done with Kossuth had he been 
‘surrendered ; it justifies Bem in taking refuge from Austro- 
* Russian Christianity, as Amurath Pacha, in the more generous 
good faith of Islam.”* 

By such facts Kossuth is abundantly vindicated. 


* We give the following from the Nonconformist newspaper of October 17, as 
a vivid picture of the present aspect of affairs on the Continent, and a faithful 
expression of the burning indignation with which such a course of things must 
be regarded by every man deserving the name of Englishman:—‘ The last post 
from Vienna brings us an account of the execution, at Pesth, of Count Batthyani, 
one of the most eminent of the Hungarian nobility—of the hanging at Arad, of 
eight Hungarian generals, who had surrendered at discretion, and of the shooting 
of four more. The last post from Turkey informed us of a demand made on the 
Porte by Prince Radzivil, on behalf of the Emperor Nicholas, for the extradition 
of Kossuth, Dembinski, Bem, Guyon, and some four or five thousand refugees, 
whom, said the Prince, his master wished to hang for treason. The last post from 
Naples informs us that innumerable arrests are going on in that city—that there are 
now 40,000 political prisoners in the kingdom—and that a state of siege is on the 
eve of being proclaimed, a search for arms undertaken, and a wholesale destruction 
of suspected liberals perpetrated. Every post from Rome brings fresh proof that the 
ecclesiastical thirst for vengeance is insatiable, and the Pope’s amnesty, which is, in 
fact, a wholesale proscription, shows what kind of clemency reigns in the heart of 
Pio Nono. We will say nothing now of Jew-plundering, women flogging, clergy- 
hanging, and other crimes of the like character, made familiar to our sickening 
thoughts, since the re-ascendaucy of continental absolutism, because some of our 
oligarchical humanitarians may plead in excuse of them the exigencies of war, and 
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the ferocity which always accompanies the excitement of mortal struggle. We 
will only remark, that similar excitement may be urged in palliation of the assassi- 
nations of Rossi at Rome, and of Latour at Pesth. Altogether, these facts give us a 
tolerably vivid idea of the tender mercies of despotism, and pointedly suggest a 
suspicion that blood is quite as much to the taste of monarchs as of mobs—the 
former, however, quaffing it as a quiet treat, the latter pouring it off in the frenzy 
of indignation. The people of this country have heard enough from the organs of 
oligarchy against sanguipary democrats, ferocious rabble, the ruffians Mazzini and 
Kossuth, and the sacred necessity of rescuing orderly populations from the dicta- 
torial violence of usurping demagogues. The courts of Vienna and Naples, the 
armies of France, Russia, and Austria, were all engaged in delivering unhappy 
peoples from unheard-of atrocities; Ay! ‘unheard of’—that is the word, and in 
a straightforward sense it is a true one; for although the public has listened long 
enough, not a single sentence of these atrocities has it yet heard. Mazzini, the 
monster of the Times, and of Lord Brougham—well, what political opponent ever 
perished by his orders? The Times had its absolutist correspondents everywhere 
—why have they not hunted up one fact which might give a colour of plausibility 
to that paper’s string of infamous epithets? Kossuth, the crown-stealer, and op- 
pressor of his countrymen! We are told that ‘he thanked God he was no terrorist,’ 
and we know many of his direst enemies have reason to be thankful enough that it 
was no empty boast. On the side of princes, we have been favoured with fulsome 
laudations, and facts which make the blood run cold—on the side of popular leaders 
we have been filled with virulent abuse; but, after a time, find our way to facts 
which do honour to humanity and religion. The lesson suggested is a pregnant 
one. The oligarchy enjoy their present profit of falsehood—the reversion of truth 
is yet tocome. They have ‘had their good things’-—Kossuth, Mazzini, Mamiami, 
and other heroic souls, ‘their evil things.’ But lies cannot endure for ever. The 
day is approaching when these last will ‘be comforted,’ and those first will be ‘ tor- 
mented.’ 

‘ The organs of the oligarchy, led on by the Times, have vilified the national 
character of the British people throughout Europe. It is the duty of the British 
people to wipe away that stain of reproach. Before long, in all probability, both 
Mazzini and Kossuth will be in this country. It is for us to show that we can ap- 
preciate the distinction between untitled heroes and titled butchers. Austria adver- 
tised for a loan—and Mr. Cobden has sent the answer, dated from the London 
Tavern. Let Lord Dudley Stuart advertise for a fund, as a national demonstration 
of respect for the magnanimity of the illustrious exiles! This will give us, as a 
people, the opportunity of testifying to the whole world, whether the Times has 
been the interpreter of the British people, or merely the literary flunky of the 
Austrian court. Hundreds of thousands will rejoice to give incontrovertible proof 
of their real opinions as to ‘ who are the ruffians.’ ’ 


As we send this sheet to press, we read that even the court of Vienna is beginning 
to be ashamed of these butcheries. We have more faith in the fear than in the 
shame of the said Court. But either comes too late. The deeds are done—the 
retribution must follow. May it come soon!—Epiror. 


* * We have so far exceeded our limits in this number, as to be obliged to 
postpone our ‘ Notices’ of Books to the next. 


